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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Airnorcn but little merit can be aſcribed to an 
abridgment, yet much preſumption may be im- 
puted to the preſent attempt to contract a work that 
. has been received with univerſal admiration. The 


author, who now ſubjects theſe pages to the per- | 


uſal of a candid public, is ſenſible of the delicacy 
of his ſituation ; but if he has faithfully compreſſed 
in two octavos, the principal hiſtorical events which 
elucidate the Decline and Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire, he may claim, and, perhaps, be indulged in 
the humble praiſe of induſtry and accuracy. The 
ſtriking features of the nations more remotely con- 
need with the ſubverſion of the Roman empire 
are ſlightly delineated ; part relative to the ſtate of 
modern Rome is intentionally omitted; and much 
religious diſquiſition has been carefully rejected. 
With what degree of judgment and propriety this 
has been effected, the reader muſt determine; but 
the author flatters himſelf that what remains will be 
found inſtructive to the youthful, and intereſting to 
the curious, mind. | 
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CHAPTER I. 22 
1 ; 


— . — 


THE EXTENT AND MILITARY FORCE, UNION AND 
INTERNAL PROSPERITY OF THE ©. . 
ROMAN EMPIRE _ ; 


D URING eight progreſſive centuries from 
the firſt foundation of the City of Rome, her 
hiſtory preſents a long and ſplendid ſucceſſion of 
triumphs. In the ſecond century of the chriſtian 
æra her empire was eſtabliſhed over the moſt de- 
firable part of the known world. The valour 
which had acquired dominion, enabled her to de- 
fend it; and the equitable tenor of her laws, the 
cultivation of the arts and ſciences, reconciled the 

vol. I, _— pros 
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provinces to her ſway, The Roman ſenate poſ- 

ſeſſed a nominal authority, but the entire execu- 
tive power was devolved on the Emperor. Ner- 
va, T rajan, Hadrian, and the two Antonines, 
with uninte:rupted prudence, conducted the ad- 
miniſtration, and merited the applauſe of the Ro- 
man people. The immediate proſperity of the 
empire, and the circumſtances which, ſubſequent 
to the death of Marcus Antoninus, contributed 
to its Decline and Fall, are the objects of our 
_ enquiry. 7 
I hnhe earlier ages of Rome are marked by a ra- 

pidity of conqueſt; but the wiſdom of Auguſtus, 
after he attained the ſupreme power, firſt tem- 
pered the unbounded rage for univerſal ſove- 
reignty. He conſidered Rome as having little to 
gain, and much to loſe. An unſucceſsful enter- 
prize of his generals in Zthiopia, confirmed him 
in his pacific intentions ; and the defeat of Varus, 
which ever impreſſed his mind with ſettled me- 
lancholy, convinced him of the danger of en- 
paging a race of barbarians amidſt the woods and 
moraſſes of Germany. In his teſtament he en- 
forced the advice of confining the empire within 
its natural limits; the Atlantic Ocean, on the 
weſt ; the Rhine and Danube, on the north ; the 


Euphrates, on the eaſt; and the deſerts of Arabia 
and Africa, on the ſouth, 


The 
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The diſſolute diſpoſition of his immediate ſuc- 
ceſſors allowed them not to interrupt the paci- 
fic ſyſtem recommended by Auguſtus. Immerſ- 
ed in the pleaſures of Rome, they regarded with 
an effeminate averſion the painful toils of war, 
and the rigid diſcipline of the camps. The pro- 
vince of Britain, conquered by the arms of Agri- 
cola, was the only acceſſion to the Roman em- 
pire, during the firſt century of chriſtianity; but 
the promotion of Trajan to the imperial dignity, 
was attended with more ambitious councils, and 
more warlike meaſures. A hardy ſoldier, and 
conſummate general, he deſpiſed the moderate 
maxims of his predeceſſors, and aſpired to rival the 
fame of Alexander. The former inſolence of the 
Dacians was chaſtiſed by the emperor in perſon. 
The majeſty of Rome was vindicated by the un- 


conditional ſubmiſſion of the barbarians; and 


their country, about thirteen hundred miles in 
circumference, formed a new province of the Ro- 
man empire. The reſtleſs ſpirit of Trajan ſoon 
impelled him againſt the eaſt. Parthia fled before 
his arms, the Tigris wafted his triumphs; and 
from the mountains of Armenia to the gulph of 
Perſia he extended his conqueſts and glory. Yet 
the acquiſitions of Trajan were more ſplendid than 
ſolid; the fruits of his victories were abandoned 
with his life, The prudence or envy of Hadrian, 
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induced him to relinquiſh, what he aſſerted, it 
was imprudent to retain ; and the god Terminus, 
for the firſt, time, was beheld to recede from his 
extended boundaries. But though Hadrian poſ- 
ſeſſed not the enterpriſing temper of Trajan, yet 
his activity was employed in ſucceſſive journies 
through every province of the empire; and he 
adminiſtered in perſon that juſtice, which Anto- 
ninus Pius was equally careful in providing for 
from the neighbourhood of the capital. The 
reign of Marcus was an inceſſant ſtruggle againſt 
the inroads of the Parthians, and the hoſtile ir- 
ruptions of the Germans. The Danube and the 
Euphrates alternately atteſted his triumphs; and 
in a courſe of ſignal victories, he exerciled that 
military force, which it is now our object to 

deſcribe. ' | | 
In the earlier and more virtuous ages of the 
common-wealth, the uſe of arms was confined to 
the citizens of Rome; they were equally intereſt- 
ed in encreaſing the territory, or maintaining the 
glory of the republic, But as dominion was ex- 
tended, public virtue declined ; and the legions, 
though ſuppoſed to conſiſt of Roman citizens, 
were recruited from the diſtant provinces. The 
officers were, generally, men of birth and educa- 
tion; but the common ſoldiers, allured by the 
hopes of gain, anſwered to the mercenary levies 
of 
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of modern times. The ſpirit of patriotiſm which 
had actuated the free armies of the ſtate during 
the period of its purity, which had rendered their 
fortitude invincible, no longer exiſted; other mo- 
tives equally powerful, though not equally pure, 
were to be ſubſtituted for ſubſidized hirelings. 
The peaſant, or mechanic, was taught to conſider 
the profeſſion of arms with a degree of venera- 
tion: his reputation was to depend upon his own 
valour; and he conſidered the corps in which he 
ſerved as, in ſome meaſure, ſuffering from the 
infamy he laboured under, or partaking of the 
glory he acquired. On his firſt entrance, an oath 
was adminiſtered to him of allegiance and obedi- 
ence; and to abandon his ſtandard in the hour of 
danger, was not conſidered leſs ignominious than 
impious. Thus honour and religion bound him 
to the faithful diſcharge of his duty; while a re- 
oular pay, and a certain recompence, after the 
ſtated time of ſervice, aſſured preſent ſubſiſtence 
and future eaſe. To theſe incentives was added 
the fear of chaſtiſement ; and cowardice. or diſo- 
bedience was, unexceptionably, deſtined to exem- 
plary puniſhment. The authority of the centu- 
rions extended to every ſeverity ſhort of death; 
the power of inflicting the laſt was reſerved to 
the general, A. rigid perſeverance in this ſyſtem 
hed rendered the Imperial troops firm though do- 
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cile; and the Roman ſoldiers dreaded their offi- 
cers more than the enemy. 

Vet the Romans were not leſs ſenſible of the 
effects of ſkill and practice, than the advantages 
of valour. In their language, the very name of 
an army was borrowed from the word which ſig- 
nified exerciſe. Military evolutions were prac- 
tiſed with unremitting attention. The hoary 
veteran and experienced recruit were equally 
compelled to daily repetition; and the firſt was 
not ſuffered to forget, what the laſt was inſtructed 
to acquire. Their limbs were continually bur- 
thened with arms, and the weight they were ac- 
cuſtomed to bear in peaceful preparation doubled 
what was neceſſary in real action. The body was 
ſtrengthened by continual exertions, and rendered 
active by inceſſant motion, To run, leap, and 
ſwim, were conſidered as important parts of their 
duty; and even their amuſements in the Pyrrhic 
dance, gave grace to their ſteps, and agility to 
their movements. The greateſt Emperors did 
not think it beneath them to inſtru the ignorant, 
or review the experienced; and even Hadrian, 

as well as Trajan, is recorded as diſputing in 
theſe exerciſes, the prize of ſtrength and dexte- 
rity. The ſcience of Tactics, under their auſ- 
pices, was induſtriouſly cultivated, and their in- 

c ſtruc. 
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ſtructions have ſince been regarded as a "” 
model of Roman diſcipline. g 

Time had gradually introduced amongſt ws 
troops many alterations and improvements; and 
the legion of Trajan and Hadrian materially dif- 
fered from that defcribed by Polybius. The for- 


mer conſiſted of ten cohorts of heavy armed in- 


fantry, divided into fifty-five companies, under 


the orders of a correſpondent number of tribunes 
and centurions. The firſt cohert, which claimed 
the poſt of honour, was compoſed of eleven hun- 


dred and five choſen ſoldiers ; the remaining nine, 


of five hundred and fifty-five: Thus, the whole 
body of the infantry amounted to fix thouſand one 
hundred, Their arms were uniform; an open hel- 
met, with a lofty creſt ; a coat of mail; greaves 
on their legs; and on their left arm a buckler, 
framed of light wood, covered with a bull's hide, 
and guarded with plates of braſs ; a light ſpear, 
and a ponderous javelin called the pilum, the 
length of which was about fix feet, terminated 
by a triangular point of ſteel of eighteen inches; 
the ſword was ſhort and double edged, ſuited a- 
like to cut or thruſt; and the ſoldier in action 
was wiſely inſtructed to prefer the latter uſe of it. 
The legion was drawn up eight deep, and the re- 
gular diſtance of three feet was left between the - 
files and ranks, : | 
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The cavalry, without which this body would 
have been imperfect, was divided into ten ſqua- 
drons ; the firſt conſiſted of a hundred and thirty- 
two men, the other nine only of ſixty-ſix : the 
whole amounted to ſeven hundred and twenty-ſix. 
Theſe were formerly the nobleſt youths of Rome 
and Italy ; but during the reigns of Trajan and 
Hadrian were drawn from the ſame claſs. of ſub- 
jects as the infantry. Their horſes were generally 
from Spain or Cappadocia ; but the arms of the 
Roman troops were leſs cumberſome than thoſe 
of the Eaſt; a helmet, an oblong ſhield, light 
boots, and a coat of mail, defended them from 
the attacks of their enemies; a javelin and a long 
broad ſword were the weapons with which they 

aſſailed them. e 4 
Though Rome chiefly confided for her glory 
and ſecurity in the legions, yet conſiderable levies 
were regularly made among the provincials. 
Neighbouring and dependent potentates and ſtates 
held their territories and freedom by a military 
tenure. The hardy body of the Barbarian was 
dedicated to the ſervice of the empire; and the 
natural enemies of Rome were compelled, or per- 
ſuaded to employ their ſtrength, and laviſh their 
lives in ſupport of her glory, and the defence of 
her dominions. All theſe were known by the ge- 
neral name of Auxiliaries. The braveſt and moſt 
| faithful 
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faithful of the bands were placed under the com- 
mand of Præfects and Centurions, and ſeverely 
trained in the arts of Roman diſcipline ; but 
the greater part retained the arms and exerciſe of 
their native country, and were permitted to con- 
tinue the mode of warfare they had been accuſ- 
tomed to from early infancy. A certain propor- 
tion of theſe Auxiliaries was allotted to every le- 
gion ; and ten military engines of the largeſt, and 
fifty-five of a ſmaller ſize, rendered it complete 
within itſelf, and equally capable of undertaking 
the operations of a ſiege, as it was before of diſ- 

puting the field of battle. 
Ihe camp of a Roman legion was alike cele- 
brated for its perfect regularity, as the ſoldiers 
were for the exactneſs of their diſcipline. Its 
form was a quadrangle; and a ſquare of about 
ſeven hundred yards, we may calculate, was ſuf- 
| ficient ſpace for the encampment of twenty thou- 
ſand men. The prætorium, or General's tent, in 
the middle, roſe above the reſt ; diſtin& and dif- 
ferent quarters were occupied by the Cavalry, In- 
fantry, and Auxiliaries. The ftreets were broad, 
and between the tents and ſurrounding rampart 
was left a yacancy of two hundred feet: the height 
of the rampart was generally twelve feet, defend- 
ed by a ditch of the ſame depth and breadth, and 
further ſecured by a ſtrong line of paliſades. The 
legion 
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tegions, early inured to labour, were accuſtomed 
to fortify their camp with their own hands, and 
were taught to conſider the uſe of the pick-axe 
and ſpade equally neceſſary with the javelin or 
fword. When the ſignal of departure was given 
by found of trumpet, the ſoldiers fell filently into 
their ranks, without delay or confuſion. To the 
weight of their arms, were added kitchen furni- 
ture, the inſtruments of fortification, and provi- 
ſion for ſeveral days; yet, beneath this accumu- 
lated burthen, they were trained to march uſu- 
ally twenty miles within ſix hours. On the ap- 
pearance of an enemy, they diſencumbered them- 
ſelves of their baggage, and readily ranged them- 
ſelves into order of battle: The lingers and ar- 
chers in the van, the military engines in the rear ; 
the auxiliaries formed the firſt line, the legions the 
ſecond, and the cavalry covered the flanks. 

Such were the arts by which the Romans ex- 
tended their conqueſts, and attained the palm of 
victory; and the concurring teſtimonies of dif- 
ferent authors, enable us to deſcribe them with 
preciſion. But when we turn from their diſci- 
pline to their numbers, we muſt indulge ſurmiſe, 
and hazard conjecture. The legion, with its at- 
tendant auxiliaries, might conſiſt of about twelve 
thouſand five hundred men; the ſtanding army 
of Hadrian and his ſucceſſors was compoſed of 


thirty 
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thirty legions, and the aggregate amount will con- 


ſequently be three hundred and ſeventy- five thou- 
ſand men. The ſtations of theſe along the fron- 
tiers of the empire were generally fixed and per- 
manent; and the diſtribution of them, as far as 
hiſtory enables us to decide, was probably in the 


following proportion, Three legions were aſſign- 


ed to Britain ; the Rhine and Danube were de- 
fended by ſixteen; of theſe, two protected the 
Lower, and three the Upper Germany; one in 
Rhetia, one in Noricum, four in Pannonia, three 
in Mzfſia, and two in Dacia. The banks of the 
Euphrates were guarded by eight legions, fix in 
Syria, and two in Cappadocia ; Egypt, Africa, 
and Spain, remote from danger, each maintained 
but a ſingle legion ; and the ſecurity of Italy was 
provided for by the City cohorts and Pretorian 
guards, in number about twenty thouſand, armed 
and accoutred ſimilar to the legions, and differing 
from them only in more relaxed diſcipline, 

The navy of Rome would have appeared in 
the eye of modern Europe, far inadequate to her 
greatneſs, and unworthy of her Empire: but the 
ambition of the Romans was confined to the land; 
nor did they poſſeſs that enterprizing ſpirit of na- 
vigation, ſo neceſſary to the eſtabliſhment of a 
maritime power. In the Punic wars a naval force 


had been formed with difficulty, and was at laſt 


crowned 


* 


\ 
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crowned with ſucceſs; and the imprudence of An- 
tony riſked his fame and fortune on the engage- 
ment at Actium. Yet. the Romans never could 
be induced to conſider the ſea as their proper de- 
partment; and though their dominion over it was 
extenſive and undiſputed, they ſtill continued to 
regard the ocean as an object rather of terror than 
curiolity : the policy of their Emperors extended 
no farther than to ſecure the peaceful navigation 
of it; and content with protecting the neceſſary 
commerce of their ſubjects, they cautiouſly re- 
frained from exploring the remote coaſts of the 
unfrequented main. Two fleets were ſtationed by 
Auguſtus in the moſt convenient ports of Italy; 
the one at Ravenna on the Adriatic, the other at 
Miſenum in the bay of Naples. Theſe fleets were 
compoſed of gallies of two or three ranks of oars, 
and to each of the ſquadrons he attached ſeveral 
thouſand marines. A naval force was alſo main- 
tained at Frejus, on the coaſt of Provence, and 
the Euxine was guarded by forty ſhips and three 
thouſand ſoldiers. The communication between 
Gaul and Britain, and the navigation of the Rhine 
and Danube were alſo ſecured by an adequate ar- 
mament, If we therefore add the probable num- 
bers contained in the Roman fleets to the com- 
puted account of their land army, we may fix the 
eſtabliſhment: of the Roman Empire by ſea and 
land 
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land at four hundred and fifty thouſand men. We 
ſhall now endeavour to deſcribe the ſituation and 
extent of the provinces this — was ——_ 
lotted to defend; | 

Spain, limited by the Pyrenæan moun- | 
tains, the Mediterranean, and the Atlan- 
tic Ocean, was divided by Auguſtus into three 
provinces; Luſitania, Betica, and Tarraconenſis. 
The firſt compriſed the greateſt part of the king- 
dom of Portugal; Grenada and Andaluſia cor- 
reſpond with the ſecond; and the remainder of 
Spain formed the laſt, which from the name of 
its capital was called Tarragona, and was conſi- 
dered as the moſt conſiderable of the Roman g- 
vernments. 

Gaul, contained the whole country 
between the Pyrenees, the Alps, the 
Rhine, and the Ocean; beſides the preſent domi- 
nions of France, it included the Dutchy of Sa- 
voy, the cantons of Switzerland, the four elec- 
torates of the Rhine, and the territories of Liege, 
Luxemburgh, Hainault, Flanders, and Brabant. 
Auguſtus, in the diſtribution of the legions, in- 
troduced a diviſion of Gaul. The colony of Nar- 
bonne gave its name to the tract of land which 
ſtretches: along the coaſt of the Mediterranean, 
Languedoc, Provence, and Dauphine. Aquitaine 
extended from the Pyrenees to the Loire; from 

c the 
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Gaul. 
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the Loire to the Seine was Celtic Gaul, ſoon known 
by the title of the Lyonneſe. The Belgic, which 
lay beyond the Seine, had been in earlier times 
bounded only by the Rhine ; but the Germans 
having by their valour conquered part of the 
Belgic territory, the frontier from Baſil to Leyden 
was diſtinguiſhed by the names of the Upper and 
the Lower Germany. Thus, at the acceſſion of 
Antoninus, the ſix provinces of Gaul were, the 
Narbonneſe, Aquitaine, the Lyonneſe, the Belgic, 
and the two Germanies. 

In Britain the Romans poſſeſſed the 
entire dominion of England, Wales, 
and the Lowlands of Scotland, as far as the Friths 
.. of Dunbarton and Edinburgh, 

, To that part of Europe originally 
ſtyled Italy, the Romans by conqueſt 
annexed what is now known by the name of Lom- 
bardy ; Genoa was inhabited by the Ligurians, 
Venice was yet unborn ; but the Venetians then 
held that portion of their domains, which lies 
to the eaſt of the Adige. The Etruſcans and the 
Umbrians poſſeſſed the middle part of the penin- 
fula, now the Dutchy of Tuſcany and the eccleſi- 
aſtical ſtate, From the Tyber to the frontiers of 
Naples was once the country of the Sabines, the 
Latins, and the Volſci; Capua and Campania are 
now the territory of Naples; the Marſi, the Sam- 

nites, 


Britain 


Italy. | 
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nites, the Apulians, and the Lucanians divided 
the reſt of the kingdom. 

The Rhine and the Danube bounded the Ro- 
man provinces in Europe; the ſtream of the latter 
riſes within thirty miles of the former, and its 
courſe towards the ſouth gradually increaſes in 
depth and rapidity till it diſcharges its accumu- 
lated waters into the Euxine Sea, The provinces 
it protects were generally known by the appella- 
tion of Illyricum, and are particularized by the 
names of Rhætia, Noricum, Pannonia, Dalmatia, 
Dacia, Mæſia, Thrace, Macedonia, and Greece. 
The greateſt part of the province of Rhætia ac- 
knowledges the ſovereignty of the Elector of Ba- 
varia; the reſt, the free city of Augſburgh ex- 
cepted, is the property of the Houſe of Auſtria, 
whoſe dominions alſo include Noricum and Pan- 
nonia, now ſtyled Auſtria, Styria, Carenthia, Car- 
niola, the Lower Hungary, and Sclavonia. Dal. 
matia 1s partly ſubject to Venice, and the reſt to 
the republic of Raguſa; the more inland parts * 
are divided between the Houſe of Auſtria and the 
Porte, under the appellations of Croatia and Boſ- 
nia, Hungary has annexed to her territory part 
of Dacia, to the left of the Danube; whilſt the 
remainder, with the whole province of Mæſia, are 
ſubject to the Turkiſh government. Thrace, Ma- 
cedonia, and Greece are poſſeſſed by the ſame 

power, 
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power, and diſtinguiſhed by the'title of Romelia. 
It is not unworthy to pauſe a moment here, and 


reflect on the fate of nations, and the tranſient 
proſperity of empires. Greece, the land of free- 


dom, the parent of heroes, the nurſe of philoſo- 


phers, who when ſhe bowed before the victorious 
arms, refined the taſte of Rome; is ſunk the ſlave 


ol barbarous ſuperſtition, and ignorant deſpotiſm; 


whilſt the ſucceſſors of Alexander, whoſe rapid 
victories overturned the Perſian monarchy, and 
deluged Aſia with blood, are doomed to ſooth the 
pride, and feed the avarice of ſome upſtart Turk- 
iſh Baſhaw! The acquiſitions of Lucullus and 
Pompey, in Aſia, and even the fleeting conqueſts 
of Trajan, have all yielded to the fierce follow- 
ers of Mahomet, and form part of the dominions 
of the Ottoman Porte. Syria, once the ſeat of 
royalty, and long the eaſtern frontier of the Ro- 
man empire, attracts only the curioſity of the tra- 
veller, or exerciſes the ſpeculations of the philo- 


ſopher; whilſt Phenicia and Paleſtine, deſerted 


and deſtitute, ſeem but to exiſt in their former 
reputation. It is needleſs to remind the reader, 
we owe the uſeful and elegant invention of let- 
ters to the firſt, and the pure doctrine of the 
chriſtian religion to the laſt, Egypt, renowned 
for myſtic ſcience and ſplendid literary pre-emi- 
nence, now groans beneath the iron rod of dele- 

oated 
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gated authority, and is an appendage to the Turk- 
iſh government; her redundant Nile overflows to 
fill the coffers of capricious tyranny and ſangui- 
nary oppreſſion. On the coaſt of Africa, Carthage, 
formerly the rival of Rome, 1s poſſeſſed by the 
States of Tripoli and Tunis; Numidia, once the 
kingdom of the celebrated Maſinifla and the crafty 
Jugurtha, obeys the arbitrary nod of the Dey of 
Aigiers, Fez is the Mauritania of the ancients ; 
and the ruins of a city founded by the Romans, 
are ſtill to be diſcerned amidſt dominions doomed 
to experience the ſavage ferocity of the Emperor 
of Morocco. Of the iſlands which acknow- 
ledged the authority of Rome, Majorca and Mi- 
norca both belong to Spain; Sardinia and Si- 
cily are governed by Iralian Princes; Corſica 
has been ſubdued, and almoſt depopulated, by the 
ambition of France; the reſt have ſubmitted to the 
victorious arms of the Turks, except Malta, which 
ſtill continues to baffle the force and brave the 
indignation of the Ottoman power. But though ſo 
many powerful kingdoms, founded on the wreck of 
provinces once tributary to Rome, muſt impreſs 
us with admiration and aſtoniſhment, yet we can- 
not permit to paſs unnoticed her vanity, in con- 
founding her empire with the extent of the globe 
of the earth. From the moſt accurate ſurvey 
of it, we may calculate the Roman empire to 
VOL. I, | C have 
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18 
have extended three thouſand miles in length, 
and two thouſand in breadth; an aſtoniſhing 

| territory, when we alſo conſider it comprized 

| the moſt fertile and beſt cultivated part of the 
known world: yet the union and internal proſ- 
perity of Rome, during the age of the Anto- 

8 nines, though they may not excite the ſame im- 

| mediate ſenſation of ſurprize, will be equally wor- 

thy the enquiry of the hiſtorian, and the atten- 
tion of the philoſopher. The wifdom and equity 

of the laws united the provinces in ready obedi- 
ence to the Roman {way ; a temporary deviation 
from them might perhaps harraſs or oppreſs for 
a moment, but the welfare of the public ſoon 
induced the reſtoration of a ſyſtem framed to pro- 
mote the general happineſs and tranquillity. The 
arts and fciences, encouraged and rewarded with 
a liberal hand, adorned and informed thoſe realms 
which diſcipline and valour had ſubdued ; the na- 
tives and inhabitants mingled with the Romans; 
they were permitted to enjoy unmoleſted, the re- 
ligious tenets of their anceſtors, and might indif- 
criminately aſpire to, and partake the honours and 
advantages of their conquerors. The religion of 
Rome, though founded in error, conduced in no 
trivial degree to eftabliſh unanimity; the multi- 
tude of deities, and various modes of worſhip 
which were univerſally tolerated, precluded diſ- 
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cordant controverſy, and cheriſhed mutual in- 
dulgence. The ſages who had enlightened by their 
knowledge, the heroes who had advanced by their 
courage, the fame and reputation of their coun- 
try, were readily enrolled amongſt the gods; and 
a glorious death was frequently ſuppoſed to tranſ- 
form the expiring warrior into an immortal divi- 
nity. The Italian who reverenced the majeſty of 
Jupiter in the capitol, derided not the Perſian, 
who proſtrated himſelf before the dawning rays of 
the ſun. The purer light of chriſtianity enables us 
to detect the fallacy of this multifarious worſhip, 
and we cannot but ſmile at a religion where every 
vice, as well as virtue, had its reſpective altar 
and protecting deity. 

The phileſophers, indifferent to the modes of 


. worſhip and ſenſible of the imperfections of hea- 


then mythology, confined their ſpeculations to . 
the nature of man. The four moſt celebrated 
ſchools conſiſted of the Stoics and Platoniſts, the 
Academics and Epicureans. Of the two firſt, the 
Stoic philoſopher indulged in the contemplation of 
original matter, whilſt the diſciple of Plato incul- 
cated the idea of immateriality. Of the two laſt, 
the modeſt Academic was loſt in ſcepticiſm, but 
the hardier follower of Epicurus denied the pro- 
vidence of a ſupreme power ; yet, though in their 
writings and converſation they aſſerted the dig- 

C2 nity 
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nity of reaſon, they all concurred in accommo- 
dating to the commands of law and cuſtom : they 
practiſed ceremonies they daily ridiculed, and fre- 
querited the temples of gods, whoſe exiſtence they 
rejected. The magiſtrates, from the nature of 
their education, early imbibed the principles of 
philoſophy ; and as they valued religion only as 
connected with civil government, and were con- 
vinced that in every country the form of ſuperſti- 
tion, ſanctioned by time and experience, was beſt 
adapted to the climate and inhabitants, no motive 
remained for narrow- minded perſecution. Ava- 
rice might ſometimes induce them to deſpoil the 
temples of the vanquiſhed, but the ſtatue of the 
deity was ſafe, unleſs faſhioned by the hand of 
taſte, or ornamented by the oſtentatious zeal of 
opulence, The power of the Druids in Gaul, as 
politically dangerous, was ſuppreſſed by ſucceſ- 
| five Emperors; human facrifices were interdict- 
ed, but the more inoffenſive mode of worfhip, 
with the doctrines and altars, were retained with 
impunity. In Rome indeed, the capital of this 
vaſt monarchy, reſtrictions frequently were im- 
poſed on this variety of foreign rites ; the myſtic 
ſuperſtition of -Egypt was often prohibited ; the 
propagators of it, and proſelytes to it, repeatedly 
baniſhed. But this limitation of exotic devotion 
was not peculiar to the miſtreſs of the empire; 
| every 
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every city poſſeſſed the ſame prerogative of limit- 
ing or excluding alien ceremonies, and preſerving 
the purity of its own. Under the Flavian family 
a more enlarged policy took place, and the gods 
of every nation enjoyed theip temples, and accept- 
ed the offerings of their followers in unmoleſted 
magnificence, amidſt the tutelar deities of Rome. 
But no inconſiderable portion of Roman ſucceſs 


is to be aſcribed to the policy with which ſhe a- 


dopted virtue and merit for her own, The pride of 
Sparta and Athens, in maintaining the, purity of 
their citizens, had haſtened their inevitable decline 
amidſt the triumph of their victories; but the ſaga- 
city and ambition of Rome opened her arms to e- 
very uſeful quality; and the ingenious ſlave, or en- 
terpriſing barbarian, was equally allowed to par- 
take the advantages of naturalization. The indul- 
gence ſhe ſcorned to be compelled to, ſhe liberally 
beſtowed ; the Samnites and Lucanians acquir- 
ed by her favour, what they had not been able to 
attain by their arms; and the privileges of Rome, 
at laſt, were extended to all the inhabitants of the 
empire. Yet the progreſs of this undiſtinguiſhing 
extenſion was ſlow, and the wiſeſt emperors guard- 
ed with vigilant jealouſy the dignity of the Roman 
name. Italy long continued to claim at leaſt the 
reſidence of the Emperors and the Senate ; and an/ 
exemption from taxes and arbitrary governors was 
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the recompenſe of early and former virtue. The 
provinces, the colonies, and municipal towns were 
tardily and cautiouſly aſſociated in the advantages 
of the parent ſtate; and even in the time of the 
Antonines we find the freedom of the city ac- 
companied with very ſolid benefits : the ſecurity 
of the Roman laws in the important articles of 
marriage, teſtaments, and inheritances, and the 
road of fortune opened to the footſteps of aſpiring 
capacity or ambitious merit, Nor were the Ro- 
mans inſenſible of the influence of language, but 
endeavoured to extend with their arms the uſe of 
the Latin tongue. The weſt received the impreſ- 
fions of knowledge and politeneſs with facility ; 
throughout Africa, Spain, Gaul, Britain and Pan- 
nonia, the language of Virgil and Cicero was 
ſucceſsfully imitated, and generally adopted ; but 
Greece maintained a more faſtidious reſerve, and 
vain of native inſtitutions and literary reputation, 
deſpiſed the manners of thoſe whoſe arms ſhe was 
unable to reſiſt, A variety of Grecian colonies, 
extending from the Hadriatic to the Euphrates 
and Nile, diffuſed her language and ſentiments ; 
and Rome herſelf acknowledged the elegance of 
the latter, though her jealouſy inflexibly exclu- 
ded the uſe of e former. The natives of Sy- 
ria and Egypt, \vthfully effeminate and ſullenly 
ferocious, preſerved their original dialects, and 

ſecluded 
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ſecluded themſelves with perſevering obſtinacy 
from the poliſhed arts of ſociety and the proferred 
advantages of commerce; in the reign of Septi- 
mius Severus, an Egyptian was firſt admitted into 
the Roman ſenate. 5 | 

But amidſt the general proſperity which mark- 
ed the nations of the empire, one unhappy con- 
dition of men is entitled to our conſideration and 
pity. , In the earlier ages of Rome, the domeſtic 
{laves conſiſted of barbarian captives, taken by 
the chance of war, and purchaſed at a trifling 
price; but when the dominion of Rome had em- 
braced the greateſt part of the habitable globe, 
the ſource of ſupply flowed with leſs abundance, 
and the Romans were reduced to the more te 
dious method of propagation: the value of the 
ſlave was conſequently enhanced, and intereſt 
induced the maſter to treat with humanity what 
formed ſo conſiderable a part of his property. The 
edicts of Hadrian and the Antonines extended the 
protection of the laws to this miſerable race of 


mankind ; and the power of life and death, long 


exerciſed and abuſed, was taken out of private 
hands, and entruſted with the.magiſtrates. On an 
appeal to the tribunal of juſtice, a proof of im- 
proper treatment was productive of freedom, or 
at leaſt a change of maſters. Nor were they 
entirely deprived of the conſolation of hope; en- 
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franchiſement was frequently the reward of a few 
years diligence and fidelity, The flave acquired 
with his liberty an admiſſion into the political ſo- 
ciety of which his maſter was a member ; but this 
diſtinction was confined to ſuch as were ſolemnly 
enfranchiſed with the approbation of the magiſ- 
trate, and even theſe were excluded from civil 
and military honours; nor were the traces of ſer- 
vility obliterated till the third or fourth genera- 
tion. The number of Roman ſlaves has never 
been calculated with any degree of preciſion ; we 
.can only obſerve, that in the time of Auguſ- 
tus, a freed-man whoſe fortune had been greatly 
impaired by the civil wars, left behind him four 
Gooknd one hundred and ſixteen ſlaves ;- and we 
may alſo infer the prodigious amount of them 
from the intention of diſtinguiſhing them by a 
peculiar habit being laid aſide, leſt they ſhould 
become acquainted with their own ſtrength. 

Nor is it a matter of leſs difficulty to aſcer- 
tain with accuracy, the number of ſubjects which 


ſubmitted to the laws of Rome. When Claudius 


was cenlor, the Roman citizens amounted to fix 
millions nine hundred and forty-five thouſand ; 
and if we add an adequate proportion of women 
and children, we cannot eſtimate them at leſs than 
twenty millions of fouls. The provincials might 
probably amount to double the number, and the 

ſlaves 
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ſlaves poſſibly equalled the aggregate account of 
citizens and free inhabitants : theſe together, will 
ſwell the whole to one hundred and twenty mil- 
lions of perſons ; but this, like every other calcu- 
lation of the kind, muſt chiefly be the offspring 
of conjecture, 

The different nations accuſtomed to cn 
were at laſt blended into one great people ; and 


the vanquiſhed reſigned the hope, and even the 
wiſh of reſuming their independence. Domeſtic 


peace and internal quiet promoted the embelliſh- 
ment of dominions acquired by turbulent ambi- 


tion and deſtructive conqueſt ; and the prince and 
people, delivered from the toils of war, devoted 


their leiſure and wealth to improve and adorn the 


Roman empire. The ravages of time and bar- 
bariſm have not entirely effaced the marks of Ro- 
man magnificence; and the ruins ſcattered over 


the face of Italy, proclaim the opulence and ſplen- 


dour of the miſtreſs of the world. The temples 


of Mars and Jupiter, the porticoes of Livia and 
Octavia, with the public libraries, and the theatre 


of Marcellus, prove the elegant taſte of | Auguſtus ; 


and the capacious ſoul of his friend Agrippa is 
portrayed in the immortal monument of the Pan- 


theon. The ceconomy of Veſpaſian yielded to the 
laudable deſire of ornamenting the capital; and the 


works of Trajan are deſcriptive of his lofty and 
| COm- 
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commanding genius, Hadrian not only patro- 
niſed the arts, but was an artiſt himſelf; and the 
Antonines equally encouraged the deſign of the 
architect and the chiſſel of the ſtatuary, with the 
| learning of the ſage and the precepts of the phi- 
loſopher. Private liberality was awakened by im- 
perial magnificence; Pliny's letters atteſt his un- 
remitting attention and extenſive donations to 
works of public utility and grandeur; and Hero- 
des Atticus, a private citizen of Athens, is re- 
corded to have contributed three hundred myriads 

of drachms (about a hundred thouſand pounds) 
towards the conſtruction of an aqueduct at Troas. 
The ruins of the Stadium at Athens ſtill preſerve 
the fame of his taſte, and are a broken monument 
of his munificence; whilſt Corinth, Delphi, and 
Thermopylæ, in the erection of baths, theatres, 
and teraples, declare the aſtoniſhing and almoſt 
incredible amount of his treaſures. Yet during the 
common-wealths of Athens and Rome, the ſkill 
of the artiſt and the opulence of the citizen were 
dedicated ſolely to public ornament. The modeſt 
ſimplicity of private houſes was agreeably con- 
traſted with the grandeur of public edifices ; and 
whilſt the contracted and unadorned retreats of 
domeſtic life beſpoke the equality, the lofty and 
ſuperb temples of the gods proclaimed the pie- 
ty of the people: even when Rome yielded to the 
| | ſceptre 
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ſceptre of monarchy, the ſpirit which formerly 
impelled the free citizen of the republic was til] 


to be diſcerned in the majeſtic ſtructures of the 


dependent ſubject. The moſt virtuous of the 
emperors diſplayed their ſuperiority in ſtupendous 
works of national honour ; and the proud deſigns 
of native architecture were adorned by the moſt 
beautiful productions of Grecian painting and 
ſculpture. The Forum of Trajan was in form a 
quadrangle, and was ſurrounded with a portico. 
The column of marble in the middle, exhibited 
an exact repreſentation of his Dacian victories; 
and the height of it, one hundred and ten feet, was 
the ſame with the hill which had been removed 
to erect it. But the ſolidity of execution in con- 
ſtructing, and the uſeful purpoſes they were deſ- 
tined to, give the aqueducts a preference over the 
other monuments of Roman genius and power; 
and the diſtant plains of Aſia and Africa, once 
covered with flouriſhing cities, derived their ſup- 
plies of freſh water from theſe immenſe and arti» 
ficial reſources. | 
We have already attempted to compute the in- 
habitants, and deſcribe the public works of the 
Roman empire; it now remains to explore the 


number and greatneſs of her cities. The ſcattered 


fragments of hiſtory afford a doubtful light to 
guide our reſearches ; and we muſt be cautious, 


left 
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leſt we are betrayed into error by the vanity of 
the hiſtorian, or the inaccuracy of his language, 
Ancient Italy is ſaid to have contained eleven 

hundred and ninety-feven cities; and we have 
reaſon to imagine it equally populous in the age 
of the Antonines, with any period before or after. 
The remains of Verona ſtill bear teſtimony to its 
former grandeur; yet Verona was conſidered as 
inferior to Aquileia, Padua, Milan, or Ravenna. 
Britain had already began to emerge from rude 
obicurity. York was the ſeat of government, and 
received the laſt breath of the Emperor Severus. 
London aſſerted the ſuperiority of her fituation 
for commerce ; and Bath, as now, was celebrated 
for her ſalubrious waters and medicinal ſprings. 
Twelve hundred cities overſpread the face of 
Gaul; yet, if we are to judge from the ſtate of 
Paris, the northern parts could boaſt but little 
ſplendor. The ſouthern provinces indeed rivalled 
the elegance of Italy; and Marſeilles, Narbonne, 
Thoulouſe, Bourdeaux, Lyons, Treves, and Vi- 
enna diſplayed an appearance of wealth and proſ- 
perity, perhaps not to be ſurpaſſed by their pre- 
ſent condition. Spain has little to attract the cu- 
riaſity or admiration of the traveller but what ſhe 
owes to the magnificence of antiquity; and the 
eye employed in tracing the ruins of ancient ar- 
chitecture, is ſeldom diverted from its object by 
| the 
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the admiration of modern grandeur. Pliny, in a 
minute account of it, diſtinguiſhes no leſs than 
three hundred and ſixty cities; and the pains be- 
ſtowed in the reſpective deſcription of each city, 
will not permit us to doubt the authenticity of it. 
The authority of Carthage, in Africa, was ex- 
tended over three hundred cities; nor 1s it proba- 
ble their numbers declined, when annexed to the 
dominion of Rome. In Aſia, the wandering Arab 
or oppreſſed peaſant finds ſhelter amidſt the ruin 
of palaces ; and that barbariſm which has deſola- 
ted the land, has preſerved from depredation the 
ſtately ſtructures of the ancients, Five hundred 
cities, embelliſhed with every refinement of art, 
once adorned this quarter of the globe; and a- 
mong theſe Pergamus, Smyrna, and Epheſus long 
diſputed with each other the titular primacy of 
Aſia. Antioch and Alexandria, the capitals of Sy- 
ria and Egypt, yielded only to the 1mperial ma- 
Jeſty of Rome. 

The roads which connected theſe cities with 
each other, were formed and maintained with care 
and attention ; regular mile ſtones aſcertained the 
intermediate diſtance, and mountains were inter- 
ſected, and arches thrown over rivers, to render the 
communication convenient. Theſe precautions 
not only promoted an eaſy intercourſe, but alſo 
facilitated the march of the legions, nor was any 

province 
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province conſidered as completely ſubdued, till 
open on every ſide to accels. 

The Emperors, conſcious of the utility of re- 
ceiving intelligence, 'and conveying their orders 
with rapidity, eſtabliſhed regular poſts through- 
out their dominions; houſes were erected at the 
diſtance of five or ſix miles from each other, 
and every houſe was provided with forty horſes ; 
but the uſe of them was generally confined to 


thoſe who travelled with the Imperial mandate. 


The Emperor Claudius conſtructed the port of 


Oſtia, at the mouth of the Tyber ; from Rome 


to Oftia was but ſixteen miles, and a favourable 
breeze from this port carried veſſels in ſeven days 
to the Columns of Hercules, and in ten to Alex- 
andria; and the communication by ſea was equal- 


ly open as by land. 


The productions of the eaſt, long the ſeat of 
art and luxury, were gradually introduced into the 
weſtern countries of Europe. Agriculture was ex- 
tended, and the warlike diſpoſition of the rude bar- 
barian gave place to the labour of huſbandry and 
a general ſpirit of induſtry ; almoſt all the flowers, 


fruits and herbs which adorn European gardens, 


were imported from foreign climates. Sicily pro- 
duced the vine in the time of Homer, but it was 
unimproved by ſkill, and the juice harſh and un- 
palatable; yet in the time of Pliny, Rome was ce- 

lebrated 
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lebrated for the ſuperior flavour of her wines, This 
bleſſing was ſoon communicated throughout Gaul, 
and there is reaſon to ſuppoſe the vineyards of 
Burgundy were planted in the age of the Anto- 


nines. The olive was cultivated with ſimilar at- 


tention and equal ſucceſs, and from Italy and A- 
frica ſpread through Spain and Gaul ; to the lat- 
ter of theſe, flax, the growth of Egypt, was alſo 
tranſported. Artificial graſſes, particularly the 
lucerne, aſſured a plentiful ſupply for the flocks 
and herds. Mines were explored, and fiſheries 
eſtabliſhed ; and whilſt they contributed to the 
wealth and luxury of the rich, afforded ſubſiſt- 
ence to the induſtrious poor. 

With agriculture, manufactures encreaſed ; the 
materials of nature were fabricated by the hand 
of art; and though many of theſe refinements 


were arraigned as ſuperfluous and pernicious, yet 


the pleaſures of the opulent are a voluntary tax 
for the benefit of the diligent mechanic, and the 
ſkilful artiſt; and it is not till the circulation is 
extended beyond the limits of the empire, that it 
:,ccomes dangerous: yet the luxury of Rome was 
not to be confined within theſe bounds, , however 
ample. Furs from Scythia, and carpets from Ba- 


bylon; amber from the ſhores of the Baltic to the 


Danube, and precious ſtones, ſilk, and aromatics 
from the eaſt, were purchaſed with the filver, or 
| | exchanged 
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exchanged for the gold of the empire. The an- 
nual loſs of this trade has been computed at eight 
hundred thouſand pounds ſterling; yet diſadvan- 
tageous as it ſeems, the produce of the mines a- 
bundantly ſupplied the demands of commerce. 
But though the tranquil and plentiful ſtate of the 
empire was felt and confeſſed by the provincials 
as well as Romans, though the latent cauſes of de- 
cay and corruption might eſcape the eye of con- 
temporaries, yet Rome was gradually declining, 
and ſlowly verging towards diſſolution. A. ſecret 
. poiſon had been introduced by long peace and le- 
thargic inaCtivity into the very bowels of the em- 
pire. Military ſpirit no longer exiſted; the fire 
of enterprize was extinguiſhed, and the command- 
ing genius of Rorne forſook the polluted habita- 
tions of a luxurious and effeminate people. The 
improvement of arts, whilſt it refined, had gra- 
dually enervated the country ; the ſplendour of 
their cities ſerved only to allure the impend- 
ing rapacity of a hardy race of barbarians. The 
natives of part of Europe were ſtill indeed brave 
and robuſt; and though Italy, ſunk in floth, 
trembled at the ſound of the trumpet, yet Spain, 
Gaul, Britain, and Illyricum ſupplied the legions 
with excellent foldiers. But even theſe no longer 
were animated by that public courage, the off- 
ipring of independence, and the child of national 
| honour; 
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honour ; and the ſevere diſcipline and perſonal 
valour of a mercenary army were entruſted with 
the important defence of the empire. The moſt 
daring and ambitious reſorted to the ſtandard 
of the emperors, and royal favor or diſcernment 
proportioned the reward of the ſoldier, or grati- 
fied the expectations of his leader. 

The love of letters, by the patronage and en- 
couragement of Hadrian and the Antonines, was 
diffuſed throughout the extent of the empire, 
The northern ſhores of Britain acknowledged the 
charms, and courted the embraces of rhetorick ; 
whilſt the remote banks of the Rhine and Danube 
reſounded with the glowing lines of Homer and 
Virgil. The Greeks ſucceſsfully cultivated the 
ſciences of phyſic and aſtronomy ; and the pro- 
ductions of Prolemy and Galen are yet reſpected 
and conſulted : yet the fire of original genius no 
longer invigorated with its warmth, or aſtoniſh - 
ed with its luſtre. Cold and ſervile imitations cha- 
racterized the indolence of the age, and a body 
without vigour contained a mind without imagin- 
ation; the uniform ſyſtem of foreign education fet- 
_ tered the expreſſions and fancy of the provincials, 
and the natives of Italy were content to admire, 
inſtead of endeavouring to emulate the merits 
of their anceſtors. During this unproductive pe- 
riod the inimitable humour of Lucian alone claims 
vol. I. =" „ 
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the praiſe of original compoſition. The- tenets 
of the ancient philoſophers were received with 
blind deference and unqualified ſubmiſſion; the 
name of poet was almoſt forgotten, and the arti- 
ficial ſophiſt aſſumed the ſeat of the energetic 
orator. 

About the middle of the third century of the 
chriſtian æra, the ſublime Longinus, a native of 
the effeminate eaſt, and the ſlave of female deſpo- 
tiſm, with a genius ſuperior to birth or ſituation, 
thus laments. the degeneracy of his contempora- 
ries. In the ſame manner (ſays he) as ſome 
& children always remain pigmies, whoſe infant 
& limbs have been too cloſely confined ; thus our 
et tender minds, fettered by the prejudices and 
te habits of a juſt ſervitude, are unable to expand 
« themſelves, or to attain. that well proportioned 
tc greatneſs which we. admire in the ancients ; 
e who living under a popular government, wrote 
« with the ſame freedom as they. acted,” The 
race of Romans had been long ſinking below the 
old ſtandard of mankind ; it was reſerved for the 
gigantic. ſtrangers from the north to improve the 
pigmy breed, and with the reſtoration of freedom 
to cultivate. the productions of taſte, and diſſemi- 
nate the ſeeds of ſcience. 


CHAPTER 
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or THE CONSTITUTION OF THE ROMAN EMI | 
IN THE AGE OF. THE ANTONINES. 


— 


IN whatever ſtate an individual unites in his 
perſon the execution of the laws, the command of 


the army, and the management of the revenue, 
that ſtate may be termed a monarchy ; the name 
aſſumed by the ſuperior thus inveſted is of little 


conſequence to the public; nor will it avail whe- 


ther this aggregated truſt is devolved on a Dicta- 


ror, a Triumvir, or a King. The ambition of the 
firſt had ſubverted the Roman conſtitution ; the 
cruelty of the ſecond had deluged the empire 


with blood: but the ſpirit and prejudice of the 


people ſtill revolted againſt the title of the third. 
The victory of Actium had beſtowed the ſole 


power over the Roman world on Octavius, ſurna- 
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med Cæſar by his uncle, and Auguſtus by the ſe- 
nate. Forty-four veteran legions ſerved beneath 
his banners, and were' attached to his family and 
perſon. The provinces, weary of the oppreſſive 
miniſters of the republic, were willing to ſubmit 


to the authority of a ſingle maſter ; the populace 


were thoughtleſs and neceſſitous, and ſatisfied with 
the donations and pleaſed with the ſhews of Au- 


guſtus, were ready to applaud and ſupport his ele- 


vation. The greateſt part of the ſenate had fallen 


on the field of battle, or periſhed in proſcriptions, 


and the remainder ſurvived equally without pow- 
er or dignity; and during the various viciſſitudes 
of civil war, a multitude, as party or intereſt dic- 
tated, had been gratified with the name of ſenator, 

To reform this mixed aſſembly was the firſt vir- 
tuous meaſure of Auguſtus. He was elected cen- 
ſor, and with Agrippa expelled ſome, perſuaded 
a greater number to retire, and ratſed the quali- 
fication for that honour to about ten thouſand 
pounds. For himſelf he choſe the title of prince of 
the ſenate, and pronounced before it a ſtudied 
oration, in which he lamented the neceſſity of for- 
mer ſeverity, repreſented the dangerous diſpoſi- 


tion of Antony, and declared © That now he was 


« at liberty to ſatisfy his duty and his inclination, 
te he ſolemnly reſtored the ſenate and peoßle to 
* all their ancient rights; and wiſhed only to 

| ce mingle 
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* mingle with the crowd of his fellow-citizens, and 
cc to ſhare the Dy which he had obtained for 
« his country.” 

Whatever were the real ſentiments of the ſe- 
nate, however it might be divided in opinion 
between the advantages of a monarchy and a re- 
public, yet the anſwer was unanimous and deci- 
ſive. The reſignation of Auguſtus was rejected; he 
was intreated not to deſert the republic which he 
had ſaved; and after a decent reſiſtance, was per- 
ſuaded to accept as pro-conſul and imperator, the 
government of the provinces, and the command 
of the armies. At his own deſire this authority 
was limited to the term of ten years; and fre- 
quently renewed at the ſtated period, gave occa- 
ſion to future emperors to ſolemnize every tenth 
year of their reign. I 

The power of the Roman general over his ſol- 
diers was unlimited; the dictator or conſul could 
command the ſervice of the Roman youth, but in 


his camp the general poſſeſſed an abſolute juriſ- 
diction without even the form of trial; and though 


the choice of the enemies of Rome was decided 
by the legiſlative authority, yet at a diſtance from 
Italy the commanders directed the arms of the le- 
gions againſt whatever people, and in whatever 
manner they pleaſed. In the uſe of victory, after 
the Nn of commiſſioners, was aboliſhed, 
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they were bounded only by their diſcretion ; and 
in the inſtance of Pompey, when he commanded 
in the eaſt, kingdoms divided, colonies founded, 
and princes dethroned, were ratified by a ſingle act 
of the ſenate and people. To this power of the 
generals over the ſoldiers and enemies of Rome 
may be added the civil and military government 
of the provinces they conquered. 

As it was impoſſible for Auguſtus perſonally to 


command the legions ſtationed in ſo many differ- 


ent quarters of the world, he was indulged with 
the power of devolving his authority on his lieu- 
tenants; theſe were the repreſentatives of the em- 
peror, and his commands alone were acknow- 
ledged or obeyed throughout the whole Roman, 
empire. The præfecture of Egypt only was com- 
mitted to a Roman knight. With this ſingle ex- 
ception, the provinces were governed, and the ar- 
mies commanded by members of the ſenate. 
In a few days after Auguſtus had accepted this 
hberal grant, he gratified the pride of the ſenate 
by reſigning to the adminiſtration of the civil mas» 
giſtrate the more peaceful and ſecure provinces ; 
and in this diviſion he aſſigned to the pro-conſuls 
of that aſſembly an honcurable precedence over 
his own lieutenants : but a law was paſſed that the 
preſence of the emperor ſhould ſupercede every 
ether authority. The new conqueſts alſo were al- 
lotted 
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lotted to the imperial portion; and by theſe 
clauſes the real power of the prince was equally 
extended over every part of the empire. Even in 
the capital he was permitted to ſupport a body of 
guards, and to preſerve his military command z 


and though the laſt was reſtricted to thoſe engag- 


ed in the ſervice by oath, yet the knights, the 
magiſtrates, and the ſenators, eager for ſlavery 
and enamoured of diſhonour, courted and volun- 
tarily accepted the degrading proteſtation. 
Auguſtus, though he eſtabliſhed his empire on 
a military force, condeſcended to reign under 
names of ancient magiſtracy. In his own perſon 
he combined the powers of the conſular and tri- 
bunitian offices. The conſuls formerly regulated 
the ceremonies of religion, the levies and com- 
mand of the armies, the correſpondence with fo- 
reign ſtates, and the control of the finances. The 
tribunes might be conſidered as the repreſenta- 
tives of the people; and each of them could by 
the ſingle word vere, impede and entirely re- 
ſtrain the reſolutions of government. Nor did the 
dignities of ſupreme pontiff and cenſor eſcape the 
vigilant policy of Auguſtus ; the former gave him 
the entire management of the religion, the lat- 
ter the inſpection of the fortunes and morals of the 
people; and as if theſe powers were inſufficient, 
the emperors were finally authorized to execute 
D 4 whats 
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whatſoever they ſhould judge advantageous to 
the empire, whether private or public, human or 
divine. 
The emperor thus poſſeſſed of every branch of 
the executive power, to the magiſtrates of the 
common-wealth was left the ſhadow of a name 
without dignity or ſubſtance. The arts of Auguſtus 
induced him to preſerve the ancient forms of the 
' adminiſtration ; but though he allowed to his no- 
minal coadjutors the enſigns of office, he carefully 
precluded them from the exerciſe of ancient au- 
thority: yet vanity ſtill coveted the honours of 
titular ſuperiority, and the emperors, to dignify 
the acceptance, frequently condeſcended to ſhare 
them with their ſubjects. The moderation or ti- 
midity of the crafty Auguſtus left the elections to 
the free votes of the people : but it is aſcribed to 
his councils, that in the ſubſequent reign of Ti- 
berms they were inſtantly transferred to the ſe- 
nate; and the emperors were delivered from a 
turbulent and inconſiderate multitude, who with- 
out the probability of reſtoring liberty, might 
have endangered the tranquillity of the ſtate, 
The ſenate was by Auguſtus preferred to the 
people as the mare tractable inſtrument. of domi- 
nion; his ſucceſſors adopted his ſentiments, and 
founded their empire on the dignity of that aſſem- 
bly; even in the exerciſe of their own powers they 
| fre- 
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frequently conſulted the great national councils, 


and the vanity of the Patricians was ſoothed with 
being allowed to approve whilſt they were no 


longer permitted to decide. With regard to civil 


objects, the ſenate ſtill remained the ſupreme court 
of appeal, and found a frequent and ſerious oceu- 
pation in the diſtribution of juſtice. The ſpirit of 
ancient eloquence is ſtill to be diſcerned in the 
cauſes pleaded before it; and its deciſions extended 


to all offences that affected the peace and majeſty 


of the Roman people. In its legiſlative capacity, 


in which it was ſuppoſed virtually to repreſent 


the people, it apparently poſſeſſed the rights of. 
ſovereignty ; and it continued, in appearance, to 
ſanction authority and ratify the laws. In its de- 
bates the emperors voted and divided with ſeem- 
ing equality ; and whilſt they poſſeſſed an uncon- 
trouled dominion were prudent enough to conceal 
their irreſiſtible ſtrength, and ſufficiently humble 
to profeſs themſelves the accountable miniſters of 
the ſenate, 
In the maintenance of their court, the Dom: 
reigns of Rome (a few capricious tyrants except- 
ed) preſerved a ſuitable appearance of decency 
and moderation; pomp and ceremony were Care- 
fully avoided : they affected to confound them- 
ſelves with their ſubjects ; they returned their viſits 
and accepted their invitations. Their palace, ta- 
| ; l : ble, 
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ble, and habit were confined within the limits of 
an affluent but private fortune. Their domeſtic 
train was compoſed of ſlaves or freed- men; and 
Auguſtus or Trajan would have bluſhed at em- 
ploying even the meaneſt of the Romans in the 
ſervile diſcharge of official duty. Yet ſuperior as 


the emperors have hitherto appeared to the forms of 


grandeur and the ſuggeſtions of vanity, they could 
not withſtand the impious adulations of the eaſt. 
The ſucceſſors of Alexander were the firſt who 
enjoyed the honours of deification. The Roman 
governors in Aſia, as they ſucceeded them in their 
power and palaces, uſurped- alſo their altars and 
temples ; and it was natural the emperors ſhould 
not refuſe what their pro-conſuls had accepted. But 
the contagious diſeaſe of flattery ſoon ſpread from 
the provinces to the capital; and Julius Czſar 
during his life time conſented to aſſume a place 


among the tutelar deities of Rome. The mild 


diſpoſition of his ſucceſſor induced him to re- 


nounce the dangerous pre-eminence ; nor was it 


ever afterwards aſpired to but by the mad Caligula 
and the profane Domitian. A regular cuſtom how- 
ever was eſtabliſhed on the deceaſe of every em- 
peror of ranking him among the gods by a decree 
of the ſenate, provided he had neither lived nor 
died like a tyrant. The tenets of the heathen re- 
ligion readily allowed an inſtitution which would 

have 
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have been abhorred as a daring profanity by the 
more ſtrict principles of pure chriſtianity, and the 
virtues of the Antonines eaſily attained an ho- 
nour which had been conferred on the vices of 
Hercules and Jupiter. 

The firſt founder of imperial government had 


derived from a mean family in the little town of 


Aricia the appellation of Octavius. As the adopt- 
ed ſon of his uncle he had aſſumed the ſurname of 
Cæſar; but the former was ſtained with the ſan- 
guinary proſcriptions of the triumvir, and the lat- 
ter too ſtrongly revived the memory of the inor- 
dinate ambition of the dictator. After a very ſe- 
rious diſcuſſion in the ſenate, the title of Auguſtus 
was choſen for, and acknowledged by him; it 
was expreſſive of the character of peace and ſanc- 
tity which he uniformly affected. But the per- 
ſonal title of Auguſtus expired not with the prince 


on whom it was beſtowed, or the family name of 


Cæſar with the line to which it originally belong- 


ed, Theſe appellations were ſoon inſeparably con- 


nected with the imperial dignity, and preſerved 
by a long ſucceſſion of emperors ; yet a diſtinc- 
tion was introduced, and the ſacred title of Au- 
guſtus was reſerved for the monarch, whilſt the 
name of Cæſar was more freely communicated to 
his relations, and generally appropriated to the 
preſumptive heir of the empire. 

Avguſtus, 
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Auguſtus, cool and unfeeling, had early aſſumed 
the maſk of hypoeriſy, which he never afterwards 
laid afide. Equally without reſentment or huma- 
nity, his virtues and even his vices were artificial. 
According to the various dictates of his intereſt he 
was the enemy or the father of the Roman world. 
The ſame motives which induced him voluntarily 
to proffer the reſignation of his power, prompted 
him to profeſs a reſpect for a free conſtitution, 
The people were deceived by the idea of civil li 
berty; the armies by the image of civil govern- 
ment; and his fears perſuaded him to conceal be- 
neath the pretended garb of moderation the invi- 
dious dignity of imperial authority. The fate of 
Cæſar continually preſented itſelf to his view; the 
fidelity of the legions might defend him from the 
open indignation of avowed conſpiracy, but no vi- 
gilance could protect him againſt the ſecret dagger 
of aſſaſſination. The oſtentatious diſplay of power 
had provoked the deſtruction of his uncle. The 
conſul or tribune might have exerciſed his autho- 
rity in peace, but the title of king inſulted the rem- 
nant of republican ſpirit ; and Auguſtus, whilſt he 
coveted the power, dreaded the fate and avoided the 
indiſcreet arrogance of his kinſman. The illuſive 
repreſentation of freedom ſatisfied a feeble ſenate 
and enervated people; and the ſubſequent deaths 
ef Caligula, Nerq, and Domitian were prompted 

not 
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not by a motive of liberty but a principle of ſelf. 
preſervation. The execution of Caligula by the 
manly reſolution of Chærea ſeemed for a moment 
to revive the dying embers of freedom. The con- 
fuls convoked the ſenate in the capitol ; they con- 
demned the memory of the Cæſars, and gave the 
watch-word Liberty to the few cohorts who faintly 
embraced their cauſe. But the ferocious temper of 
the Prætorian guards ſoon extinguiſhed the haſty 


ſpark of republicaniſm ; and this dream of liberty 


ſerved only to exerciſe the moderation of Clau- 
dius, who generouſly pardoned a conduct he was 
able to puniſh, but which he was prudent —_— 
to deſpiſe. 

A greater degree of danger was to be dreaded 
from the precarious affection and alarming inſo- 
lence of the armies. In the acquiſition of his au» 
thority, Auguſtus had inured them to the viola- 
tion of every ſocial duty. He once already had 
nearly become the victim of their ſeditious rage, 
and he trembled at the continuance of that licen- 
| tious violence which he had long encouraged them 
to practiſe. The rigour of diſcipline was care- 


fully reſtored ; and Roman prejudice, by interpoſ- - 


ing the majeſty of the ſenate, contributed to eſta- 
bliſh his authority and ſecure their allegiance. By 
theſe artful meaſures, from the eſtabliſhment of 
Auguſtus to the death of Commodus, the dangers 

of 
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A. D. g6. 


of military government were in ſome meaſure a- 
verted. During the ſhort reigns of Galba, Otho, 
and Vitellius,- the Roman world experienced and 
lamented the fury of contending armies : but with 
the exception of that interval, nearly two centu- 
ries paſſed away undiſturbed by civil commotion ; 
and the conſequences of revolutions, in the de- 
ſtruction of Caligula and Domitian, were confined 
to the walls of Rome. But though the Roman 
emperors had yet ſuffered but little from the ca- 
price of the legions, the knowledge of their diſ- 
poſitions induced them to inveft their fucceſfors 
with a conſiderable ſhare of preſent authority. 
Avguſtus reſted his laſt hopes on Tiberius; he a- 
dopted him as his ſon, and procured for. him the 
cenſorial and tribunitian power. Veſpaſian aſſoci- 
ated in the empire, a prince whofe amiable cha- 
rafter turned the public attention from the origin 
to the glory of the Flavian Houſe ; the virtues of 
Titus juſtified the confidence of the emperor, and 


| ſecured during his ſhort reign the tranſient feli- 
city of the Roman world. 


The advanced and feeble age of Nerva 
promoted the election of Trajan; and 
the weakneſs of the emperor was counterbalan- 
ced by the vigour of his ſucceſſor. The equita- 
ble adminiſtration and martial atchievements of 
Trajan, at this diſtant period, excite our reverence 
| i and 
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and admiration; but no inconſiderable ſnare of 
praiſe is due to the patriotiſm of Nerva, who 


in calling a ſtranger to the ſucceſſion, preferred 


the intereſts of the empire to the pretenſions 
of conſanguinity. The arts of the empreſs Plo- 
tina, either fixed the irreſolution of her huſband. 
or contrived a fictitious adoption; and Hadrian 
FR poſſeſſed himſelf of that power which 

{= 1'7* the penetration of Trajan muſt at leaſt 
have reluctantly bequeathed him. He reform- 
ed the laws, ſupported military diſcipline, and 
viſited every province in perſon. But though the 
empire flouriſhed in peace and proſperity during kis 
reign, yet in the early days of it he put to death 
four conſular ſenators, his perſonal enemies ; and 
during the latter period of his authority, a tedigus 
and painful illneſs rendered him a peeviſh and 
cruel tyrant. The beauty of Zlius Verus had 
allured his inclinations ; but the premature death 
of this voluptuous nobleman ſoon after he was 
advanced to the rank of Cæſar, preſerved the dig- 
niry of the empire, and ſecured its happineſs in 
the appointment of the Antonines. The ſon of 
Verus was adopted by the gratitude of Pius, and 
on the acceſſion of Marcus inveſted with an equal 
ſhare of the imperial power ; but his reverence for 
the political capacity of his colleague confined 


him to the indulgence of private vices, and a per- 


; ſeverance 
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ſervance in exceſs, terminated the diſſolute ca- 
reer of a ſhort life, which though not likely to con- 
duce to, had never been permitted to interrupt 
the happineſs of the Roman world. The crimi- 
nal regard of Hadrian for Zlius Verus was com- 
penſated for in the ſubſequent ſelection of the An- 
tonines. Antoninus Pius was near fiſty, and Mar- 
cus about ſeventeen when firſt elevated by the diſ- 
cernment of the Emperor above the condition of 
private life; and though Pius had two ſons, he 
gave his daughter Fauſtina in marriage to Marcus, 
obtained for him from the ſenate the tribunitian 
and proconſular powers, and aſſociated him to all 
the labours and honours of empire. Marcus re- 


vered the character of his benefactor; he loved 


him as a parent, he obeyed him as a ſovereign ; 
A. D. and the forty-two years which com- 


138, 180. prized the extent of their united 
reigns, is perhaps the only period in which the 


welfare of the people was the ſole object of go- 
vernment. The love of religion, juſtice, and peace 
characteriſed Titus Pius; in private life he was 
amiable and unaffected, and the cheerful ſerenity 
of his temper evinced the benevolence of his ſoul. 
The virtues of Marcus Aurelius were of a ſeverer 
kind ; formed in the rigid ſchool of the Stoics, he 


aſſumed a ſteady control over his paſſions, and 


conſidered virtue as the only good, vice as the 
only 
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only evil. Amidſt the tumult of a camp, his mind 
was exerciſed in meditation, and he even conde- 
ſcended to impart the philoſophy he cultivated ; 
but his life was the nobleſt comment on the pre- 
cepts of Zeno; ſevere and inflexible towards 
himſelf he was mild to the failings of others, and 
lamented that Avidius Caſſius, the author and 
leader of a rebellion, had by a voluntary death 


J withdrawn himſelf from his mercy. Though he 
- regreted the calamities, and deteſted rhe ferocious 
; features of war, he readily expoſed himſelf to the 
. dangers of it; nor was he deterred by the ſeve- 
1 rity of the climate from enduring, on the frozen 
I banks of the Danube, the hardſhips of eight win- 
1 ter campaigns. But the weakneſs of his conſti- 
. tution was inferior to the ſtrength of his mind, 
5 and his body ſunk at length beneath the accumu- 
© lated preſſure of inceſſant fatigue ; yet his me- 
A mory was revered by a grateful people, and his 
* image, long after his death, was frequently pre- 
* ſerved among thoſe of the houſehold gods. The 
* zra from the death of Domitian to the acceſſion 
y of Commodus, may be pronounced the moſt hap- 
. py for the human race that hiſtory deſcribes; the 
* abſolute power which ſwayed the Roman empire 
4 was tempered by wiſdom and virtue; four ſuc- * 
d ceſſive emperors adminiſtered juſtice with impar- 


tiality, and reſtrained the armies with a firm 
y but gentle hand, The forms of the civil admi- 
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niſtration were carefully adhered to, the image of 
Liberty was preſerved, and theſe unlimited ſove- 
reigns were content to conſider themſelves the ac- 
countable miniſters of the ſtate. But though the 
labours of theſe monarchs were repaid by the ſuc- 
ceſs attendant on them, and by the delight of 
beholding the general happineſs, yet a melancho- 
ly reflection muſt have embittered the nobleſt of 
human enjoyments. The inſtability of life continu- 
ally obtruded itſelf on their minds, and the dread 
leſt a licentious youth, or jealous tyrant, ſhould 
abuſe the. authority they had exerciſed for the ge- 
neral benefit. The annals of former reigns juf- 
tified theſe apprehenſions. The crafty and cruel 
Tiberius, the furious inſane Caligula, the ſtupid 
Claudius, the unnatural and ſanguinary Nero, with 
the beaſtly gluttony of Vitellius, and the inhuman 
cowardice of Domitian, had in turns oppreſſed and 
depopulated the empire from the death of Au- 
guſtus ; and the ſmall reſpite it obtained was only 


in the doubtful interval of Veſpaſian, and the ſhort 


reign of Titus: four ſcore years of unremitting 
tyranny had proved fatal to almoſt every virtue or 
talent which had ariſen during that unhappy pe- 
riod. The ſenſe of ſlavery was rendered alfo leſs 
ſupportable to the perſecuted Romans by the re- 
collection of former liberty, and the poſſeſſion of 


of 
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of reflection by degrading compariſon; the ob- 
ſcure ſlave of a Perſian monarch, if elevated to 
future rank and wealth, might ſtill conſider him- 
ſelf as dependent on the nod of a prince; his 
name, his riches, and his honours were all the gift 
of a maſter, who might reſume without injuſtice 
what perhaps he had beſtowed without reaſon. 
Bred up in the domain of deſpotiſm, his ideas 
ſcarce extended to a ſtate of freedom, and his 
language and habits accuſtomed him to prompt 
ſervility and implicit obedience.” But it was im- 
poſſible for the Romans to forget that they once 
were free; and a century had ſcarce elapſed ſince 
the approbation of the people was the ſole ſource 
of dignity, and the ſure and ready road to promo- 
tion; they could not but revere a virtuous and 
victorious common-wealth, and abhor the ſucceſſ- 
ful crimes of Cæfar and Auguſtus. Grecian phi- 
loſophy had endowed their minds with juſt and 
liberal notions of human nature, and the origin of 
government; and they muſt inwardly have deſ- 
piſed the tyrants whom they outwardly were com- 
pelled to flatter. 

But whilſt the memory of ancient liberty 
haunted their imaginations, and tortured their 
minds, the proud domain of the Roman empire 
precluded their perſons from eſcape. On every 
ſide the devoted ſlave of Imperial deſpotiſm was 
„ E 2 encom- 
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encompaſſed by a vaſt extent of ſea and land; in- 
hoſpitable deſerts and barbarian tribes, with an ex- 
panſe of ocean, were alone to be diſcerned beyond 
the frontiers. The fierce manners and unknown 
languages of uncivilized nations alarmed his fears 
and excited his diſguſt ; nor was he without dread 
that a dependent ſtate or avaricious king would 
purchaſe the emperor's protection, or court his 
bounty by the ſacrifice of an obnoxious fugitive, 
Yet dreary as this proſpect appeared even to at- 
tain this land of precarious ſecurity, ' and eſcape 
the vigilance of multiplied and ſubſervient guards, 


was a meaſure fraught with difficulty and danger. 


In the reign of Tiberius, a Roman knight who had 
endeavoured to fly to the Parthians was ſtopped 
in the Streights of Sicily ; and Cicero, in a letter 
to Marcellus in exile, reminds him, « Wherever 


cc you are, remember you are equally in the power 


cc of the conqueror.” The Roman empire, dur- 
ing the iron ſway of a tyrant, might be coal. 
dered as a vaſt and hopeleſs priſon, 
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CHAPTER III. 
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THE CRUELTY, FOLLIES, AND MURDER OF COMMODUS— 

ELECTION OF PERTINAX—HIS ATTEMPTS TO REFORM 

* THE STATE—HIS ASSASSINATION BY THE PR/AETO- 

RIAN GUARDS—PUBLIC SALE OF-THE EMPIRE TO 
DIDIUS JULIANUS—CLODIUS ALBINUS IN BRI- 
TAIN, PESCENNIUS NIGER IN SYRIA, AND SEP- 
TIMIUS SEVERUS IN PANNONIA, DECLARE 
AGAINST THE MURDERERS OF PERTI- 
NAX — CIVIL WARS AND VICTORIES OF 
SEVERUS OVER HIS THREE RIVALS, 
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TIE indulgence of Marcus Antoninus to his 
relations and connections, exceeded the bounds of 
private virtue, and became a public injury. His 
wife Fauſtina was as much celebrated for her gal- 
lantries as her beauty; and the emperor himſelf 
was the only man in the empire who ſeemed ig- 
norant or inſenſible of her irregylarities. In the 
courſe of thirty years he promoted ſeveral of her 
lovers to poſts of honour and profit; and in his me- 
ditations he thanked the gods for having beſtowed 
| upon him a wife ſo faithful, ſo gentle, and fo vir- 
= 1 tuous ! The obſequious ſenate, at his requeſt, de- 


E 3 clared 
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clared her a deity, and altars were erected, and 
temples roſe to the polluted memory of his ſen- 
ſual conſort. She was repreſented with the attri- 
butes of Juno, Ceres, and Venus; and the youth 
of either ſex, on the day of their nuptials, were 
commanded to adore their chaſte patroneſs. 
But the vices of Commodus, as they were at- 
tended with more fatal conſequences to the em- 
pire, caſt a ſhade on the reputation, and reprove 
the fond partiality of the father who preferred the 
aggrandizement of a worthleſs ſon to the happi- 
neſs of millions. Yet it muſt be acknowledged 
that nothing was neglected by the anxious parent; 
and men of virtue and learning were ſummoned 
from every part to correct the diſpoſition and ex- 
pand the mind of the young Commodus. But in- 
ſtruction was not likely to produce fruits in a ſoil 
ſo ill calculated for it, and the efforts of his maſ- 
ters were in vain exerted to render the profligate 
offspring of Marcus worthy of the throne he was 
deſigned for; the whiſper of a licentious favorite 
ſoon effaced the leſſon of the philoſopher ; and the 
precipitance of Titus himſelf, in admitting his 
ſon to a full participation of imperial power, blaſt- 
ed the hopes of a laboured education. Though 
he ſurvived the indiſcretion but four years, yet 
his lite was ſufficiently long to lament the autho- 
rity he had conferred on the impetuous youth. 
| The 
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The unprovoked cruelties of Commodus are 
not to be accounted for by the common motives 
which inflame the mind, and ſilence the voice of 
pity. When he aſcended the throne, he beheld 
around him neither competitor to re- 
move nor enemies to puniſh ; ; thebeloved 
ſon of Marcus ſucceeded amidft the acclamations 
of the ſenate and armies. The deaths of Nero and 
Domitian might have warned him of the inevita- 
ble fate of tyranny, whilſt the ſecure reigns of his 
five predeceſſors provided for his ſafety in the 
imitation of their mild adminiſtrations, Yet na- 
ture had formed Commodus rather of a weak than 
wicked diſpoſition ; the flave of his attendants, his 
mind was gradually corrupted, and that ferocious 
barbarity which at firſt was an acquieſcence to 
the ſuggeſtions of others, at length degenerated 
into a habit, and became the ruling paſſion of his 
ſoul, 

The death of his father left the new emperor 
embarraſſed with the command of a great army, 
and the conduct of a war againſt the Quadi and 
Marcomanni; the effeminate. youths whom An- 
toninus had baniſhed were immediately reſtored to 
favour,. and readily perſuaded him to renounce the 
dangers of a campaign, and exchange the wild 
countries beyond the Danube for the pleaſures and 
ſplendid palaces of Rome. Yet the awe of his 
E 4 father's 


A. D. 180. 
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father's former counſellors retained him during 
the ſummer with the camp; and it was not till 
autumn, after granting an honourable peace to the 
Barbarians, that he entered the capital in unme- 
rited triumph. His graceful perſon and popular 
addreſs attracted the public favour, and his im- 


patience to renew in Rome his diſſolute courſe of 


amuſements, was aſcribed to a fond regard for his 
country. The three firſt years of his reign were 
adminiſtered by the old and faithful ſervants of 
his father, and theſe preſerved the tranquillity of 
the empire, whilſt the emperor and his favorites, 
undiſturbed by public buſineſs, revelled in pri- 
vate debauchery and ſenſual luxury ; but a fatal 


incident ſoon perverted or confirmed his hitherto 


fluctuating diſpoſition. As he was re- 
turning from the amphitheatre to the 
palace, in a dark and narrow portico an aſſaſſin 
waited his paſſage, and ruſhed upon him with a 
drawn ſword, exclaiming, © The ſenate ſends you 
this.” The nienace diſappointed the attempt; the 
author of it was ſeized by the guards, and revealed 
the conſpiracy, Lucilla, the widow of Lucius 
Verus, and the emperor's ſiſter, jealous of the 
reigning empreſs, had armed the murderer againſt 
the life of her brother, The loyalty of Claudius 
Pompeianus, her ſecond huſband, precluded her 
from entruſting him with her dark deſign; but 


A. D. 183. 


ſhe eaſily found aſſociates in a number of lovers 


who 
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who miniſtered to her pleaſures, and partook her 
looſer hours.” Theſe aſſociates were abandoned 
to the rigour of juſtice, and the life of the prin- 
ceſs, after a melancholy interval of exile, was ter- 
minated by a violent death. 

Though this conſpiracy had been formed with · 
in the walls of the palace, yet the words of the 
aſſaſſin funk deep in the mind of Commodus, and 
impreſſed him with fear and hatred towards the 
ſenate. He was formerly diſguſted with them as 
miniſters, he now dreaded them as enemies. The 
informers, a race of men almoſt extinguiſhed by 
the equity of former reigns, were revived and en- 
creaſed by imperial protection and encourage- 
ment. Wealth was criminal in the ſight of ava- 
rice, and virtue was an implied cenſure on vice; 
ſuſpicion was conſidered equivalent to proof, and. 
condemnation was ſubſtituted for trial. The 
friends of the condemned were involved in his 
fate, leſt they might lament or avenge it ; and Com- 
modus having once taſted, became inſatiate in his 
thirſt for blood, Maximus and Condianus, two 
brothers of the Quintilian family, were celebra- 
ted for fraternal affection; their pleaſures and oc- 
cupations were invariably the ſame ; and the An- 
tonines, who valued their virtues and admired their 
union, in the ſame year elevated them to the con- 
fulſhip. But their amiable qualities and ſimpli- 

city 
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city of manners were offenſive to the tyrant, and 
it may be conſidered a3 a degree of mercy that he 
united them in death. Even his own inſtrument of 
cruelty could not eſcape the extent of his ſanguinary 
rage. Perennis, a ſeryile and ambitious miniſter, 
had accumulated an immenſe treaſure by acts of 
rapine and extortion ; with the command of the 
Pretorian guards, and his ſon at the head of the 
Tllyrian legions, he might poſſibly have aſpired ta 
empire; but his fate was decided by a circum- 
ſtance which proves how much military diſcipline 
was relaxed, The legions of Britain, diſcontented 
with the adminiſtration of Perennis, deputed a ſe- 
le& body of fifteen hundred men to repreſent their 3 
complaints. Theſe military petitioners ſoon ac- MR 
compliſhed the object of their journey, and the 3 
emperor with unfeeling indifference reſigned his : 
miniſter to their vengeance ; but the 
preſumption of the army betrayed the 
weakneſs of the government, and announced the 
near approach of impending licentiouſneſs. A ſpi- 
rit of deſertion had already began to prevail a- 
mong the troops, who infeſted openly and with 
impunity the highways. Maternus, a private ſol- 
dier, collected theſe bands of robbers into one bo- 
dy, and augmenting it with the contents of the 
priſons and the devoted victims of ſlavery, plun- 
dered the defenceleſs cities of Gaul and Spain. 
| Defeated 
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Defeated, and at laſt encompaſſed, his reſource was 
in a daring effort of deſpair. He ordered his fol- 
lowers to diſperſe, to paſs the Alps in ſmall par- 
ties, and repair to Rome in various diſguiſes dur- 
ing the feaſt of Cybele, The murder of the em- 


peror, and the poſſeſſion of the throne were the 


objects of his enterprize ; but the envy of an ac- 
complice diſcovered and ruined the plan at the 


moment his troops had actually filled the ſtreets of 


Rome. | 
The death of Perennis made room for the ex- 
altation of Cleander, By birth a Phrygian and a 
flave, by rendering himſelf uſeful to the vices of 
the emperor, he rapidly aſcended to the higheſt 
ſtation a ſubje& could attain: Avarice was the 
reizning paſſion of his ſoul, and during his admi- 
niſtration every dignity of the empire was pub- 
licly expoſed to fale. The execution of the laws 
was equally venal and arbitrary, and a wealthy 
criminal might procure the reverſal of his ſen- 
tence and inflict whatever puniſhment he pleaſed 
on his accuſer. Such were the means by which 
Cleander was enabled, in the emperor's name, to 
erect baths, porticos, and places of public exerciſe 
for the uſe of the people. But amidſt the glare of 
this apparent liberality, the Romans forgot not the 
death of Byrrhus, a ſenator, to whoſe merit the late 
emperor had granted one of his daughters; nor 
Vwould 
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would they forgive the deſtruction of Arrius An- 
toninus, who as he claimed the name, maintained 
the virtuous manners of the Antonines. The 
crime of the firſt was revealing to the emperor the 
true character of Cleander; and the laſt, when 
proconſul in Aſia; had pronounced ſentence a- 
gainſt a worthleſs favourite of the miniſter. The 
indignation excited by the fate of Byrrhus and 
Arrius was inflamed into open rage by the cala- 
mities of peſtilence and famine. Though the for- 
mer could only be imputed to the gods, the lat- 
ter was aſcribed to an invidious monopoly, and 
the diſcontented clamours of the populace de- 
manded the head of the miniſter. Cleander ſal- 
lied forth at the head of the Prætorian cavalry, 
but the infantry, long jealous of the ſuperior pre- 
rogatives of that corps, ſuſtained the cauſe of the 
people. A civil war was maintained at the very 


gates of the palace, and the emperor, immerſed 


in luxury, was arouzed from his ſecurity by his 
eldeſt ſiſter Fadilla, and Marcia, the moſt fa- 
voured of his concubines. They threw them 
ſelves at his feet and repreſented the crimes of his 


miniſter and the rage of the people. Commodus 


ſtarted from his dream of pleaſure; he com- 
manded the head of Cleander to be thrown from 
o a window, and the deſired ſpectacle 

inſtantly appeaſed the tumult. 


But 
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But the diſpoſition of the ſon of Marcus al- 
lowed him not to regain the affections and con- 
fidence of his ſubjects; every ſymptom of virtue 
was extinct in his mind. The inner receſſes. of 
his palace were devoted to luſts, to deſcribe which 
would pollute the pen of the hiſtorian, and his 
appearance in public atteſted his attachment to the 
moſt baſe and brutal amuſements. The ſports of 
the circus and amphitheatre, the combats of gla- 
diators, and the hunting of wild beafts gratified his 
ſavage diſpoſition, and even exerciſed his ſkill. 
Though his maſters in learning and philoſophy 
had been heard with diſguſt or neglect, yet thoſe 
appointed to teach him the uſe of the javelin and 
the bow found in him a ready diſciple, whoſe 
ſteady eye and dexterous hand they might with 
reaſon applaud. The exploits of the Grecian 
Hercules in the deſtruction of the Nemæan lion, 
and the boar of Erymanthus, were the objects of 
his admiration. He aſſumed the name of the 
Roman Hercules; the hon's hide and the club 


were placed among the enſigns of ſovereignty ; 
and he at laſt exhibited before the Roman people 


thole exerciſes which at firſt he had confined to 


the eyes of a few favourites. With arrows whoſe 


points were ſhaped in form of a creſcent, in its 


rapid career he divided the long neck of the of- 


trich, A panther ſprung on a trembling male- 
factor, 
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faQor, the inſtant the ſhaft flew the beaſt dropt 
dead, and the man remained unhurt. An hun- 
dred lions who roamed at once the ample ſpace of 

the Arena fell by an hundred darts from the hand 
of Commodus; even the bulk of the elephant, 
and ſcaly hide of the rhinoceros could not pre- 
ſerve them from his mortal ſtroke ; and whether 
he aimed at the .head or heart of the animal, the 


wound was alike certain and fatal. But the mean- 
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eſt of the populace beheld with ſhame and indig- 
nation their ſovereign enter the lifts as a gladia- 
tor, a profeſſion which the laws of Rome had 
juſtly branded with infamy. In this character 
the emperor fought ſeven hundred and thirty-five 
times; and that he might more carefully record 
his degrading occupation, he received from the 
coramon fund of the gladiators, a ſtipend ſo enor- 
mous as to become a freſh tax on the Roman 
people. But though his victories in the amphi- 
theatre were not often ſanguinary, yet in his own 
palace he frequently condeſcended to honour with 
a mortal wound his wretched antagoniſts ; and to 
brand himfelf with further diſgrace, in the place 
of the rejected title of Hercules, he aſſumed 
the name of Paulus, a celebrated gladiator, and 
ordered it to be inſcribed on his ftatues, and to 
be repeated by the indignant and applauding ſe- 
nate. Claudius Pompeianus, the huſband of Lu- 

cilla, 
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cilla, alone ſuſtained the rank of his ſtation; and 
though his affection as a parent induced him to 
permit to his ſons an attendance on the amphi- 
theatre, declared his own reſolution never to be- 
hold the emperor proſtituting his perſon and dig- 
nity. He eſcaped the reſentment of the fon 'of 
Marcus, and preſerved his honour and life. But 
the moment was faſt approaching when the fero- 
cious ſpirit of Commodus was to prove fatal to 
himſelf. He had ſhed with impunity the nobleſt 
blood of Rome, but periſhed as ſoon as he was 
dreaded by his own domeſtics. Marcia, his fa- 
vourite concubine ; Eclectus, his chamberlain, and 
Latus, his pretorian prefect, . alarmed at the fate 
of their predeceſſors and companions, reſolved to 
prevent the conſequences of his wild caprice. 
After a reign of thirteen years, Marcta preſented 
him a draught of poiſoned wine, A. P. 192. 
when he had fatigued himſelf by 31ʃt December. 
hunting ſome wild beaſts; and a robuſt youth, by 
profeſſion a wreſtler, ſtrangled him whilſt op- 
preſſed by the effect of the baneful potion. The 
meaſures of the conſpirators were conducted with 
coolneſs and deliberation, and they fixed on Per- | 
tinax to ſucceed, as an emperor whoſe character 
would juſtify the action. He was then præfect of 
the city, and though of obſcure origin yet his 
conſpicuous merit had advanced him to the con- 
ſular 
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ſular dignity, and moſt of the provinces ſucceſ- 
fively had experienced the bleſſings of his govern- 
ment. The · laſt of the friends and miniſters of 
Marcus, he hourly awaited and expected his de- 


ſtruction from the ſon; and when informed that 


the chamberlain and præfect were at his door, 
prepared to meet his fate with calm reſignation. 
Inſtead of death, they offered him the empire of 
the Roman world; and he accepted the pur- 
ple with ſincere reluctance, from a knowledge 
of the duties and dangers which encompaſſed the 
throne, 5 

Whilſt the protracted reign of Commodus diſ- 
guſts us with a long repetition of his vices, we 
are but allowed to contemplate the virtues of 
Pertinax, and to lament their loſs. Even in 
the moment of his elevation, the angry counte- 
nances of the Prætorian guards betrayed the ſtate 
of their minds, and they received the intelligence 
that Commodus had ſuddenly died of an apo- 
plexy, and that Pertinax already ſwayed the im- 
perial ſceptre with doubt and diſcontent. The 
ſenate, who expected to have beheld with the dawn 
of day the late tyrant aſſume the honours of the 
conſulſhip in the habit of a gladiator, reſigned 
themſelves to all the tranſports of joy at the fate 
A. D. 193. of Commodus and the ſucceſſion of 


January 31ſt. the virtuous Pertinax. The memory 
of 
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of the ſon of Marcus was branded with eternal in- 

famy; his honours reverſed, his ſtatues thrown 
down, and his titles eraſed from the public mo- 
numents; but. the burial rites were granted by 
his indulgent ſucceſſor, to the remembrance of the 
virtues of the Antonines, and the entreaties of 
his brother-in-law Claudius Pompeianus. On the 
day of his acceſſion, the diſintereſted emperor 
reſigned over to his wife and ſon the whole of his 
private fortune; but he refuſed to the vanity of 
the firſt the title of Auguſta, and to the inex- 
perienced youth of the laſt, the rank of Cæſar. 
In public behaviour Pertinax was grave and af- 
fable; his moderate eſtabliſhment and frugal en- 
tertainments reproached the luxurious prodiga- 
lity of his predeceſſor, and his occupation was 
to heal the wounds that had been inflicted by a 
long tyranny. The unfortunate exiles were recal- 
led from baniſhment, the priſons were delivered of 
their victims, and the bodies of murdered ſena- 
tors depoſited in the ſepulchres of their anceſtors. 
The informers who had been encouraged in the 
former reign experienced. puniſhment in this ; but 
the ſteady temper of Pertinax, even on this oc- 
caſion, maintained its accuſtomed moderation, and 
granted alone to juſtice what was demanded by 


reſentment or prejudice, 


The extravagance of Commodus had e | 
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the coffers of the empire, and the finances of the 
ſtate demanded the moſt vigilant care; no more 
than eight thouſand pounds were found in tht 
treaſury on the acceſſion of Pertinax, yer with a 
generous firmneſs he remitted the oppreſſive taxes 
invented by his predeceſſor, and declared © that 
cc he was better ſatisfied to adminiſter a poor re- 


ee public with innocence, than to acquire riches 


« by the ways of tyranny and diſhonour.” To 


ſupply the promiſed donation to the Prætorian 


guards, the inſtruments of luxury were expoſed 
to fale, and the worthleſs favourites of the tyrant 
compelled to diſgorge part of their ill-gotten 
wealth. But the licentious ſoldiery of the capital 
regretted the profuſe prodigality of Commodus, 


- and dreaded the reſtoration of ancient diſcipline, 


Their diſcontents were. inflamed by Lætus, their 
præfect, who found that his emperor would reward 


a ſervant, but would not be ruled by a favorite. 


A noble ſenator was ſeized the third day of his 
reign, and violently carried to the camp to be in- 
veſted with the imperial purple ; the affrighted 
victim eſcaped to the feet of the ſovereign. The 
raſh youth of Soſius Falco, one of the conſuls, aſpir- 
ed alſo. to dominion, but the attempt was cruſhed 
by the unexpected preſence of Pertinax; and his 
clemency would not ſuffer his ſhort reign to be 
ſtained with the blood even of a guilty ſenator. 
444 | | = On 


THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 5 
On the twenty-eighth of March, 5 D. 
only eighty-ſix days from the death of 95. 


Commodus, a general ſedition broke out in the 
camp. Two or three hundred of the moſt deſ- 


perate ſoldiers marched at noon towards the im- 


perial palace; their companions threw open the 
gates on their appearance, and Pertinax, informed 
of their approach, advanced to meet the aſſaſſins. 
He painted his own innocence, and recalled the 
ſanctity of their recent oath. For a few moments, 
the majeſtic firmneſs of his demeanor over-awed 
their intentions; but the fury of a barbarian of 
Tongres levelled the firſt blow againſt the em- 
peror, and a multitude of wounds terminated his 
life and the hopes of a golden reign, in the very 


fight of an indignant people, who could only la- 


ment the fate they were unable to avert. 

Though the proportion of the military force to 
the number of people was but ſmall and incon- 
ſiderable, yet a body of ten or fifteen thouſand 


guards are ſufficient to control the inclinations of 


the rnoſt numerous populace. The Prætorian 
bands amounted nearly to the laſt- mentioned num- 
ber. Auguſtus, ſenſible that the laws might co- 
lour, but that arms muſt maintain his uſurpation, 
firſt inſtituted them; they were favoured with 
double pay and double privileges; at firſt, only 


Wn cohorts were ſtationed in the capital, and the 
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reſt diſperſed through the adjacent towns of Italy; 
but the crafty Tiberius collected them in a per- 
manent camp, which was fortified with care, and 
formed cloſe to the walls of the city, on the ſum- 
mit of the Quirinal and Biminal Hills. The 
Prætorian guards, thus placed in view of the pa- 
hace and the ſenate, ſoon perceived their own 
ſtrength, and the weakneſs of the civil govern- 
ment. Nouriſhed in the luxurious idleneſs of 
an opulent city, they conſidered the perſon of the 
ſovereign, the authority of the ſenate, and the ſeat 
of empire entruſted to their fidelity and dependent 
on their will. The beſt and firmeſt princes had 
been compelled to flatter their pride, indulge their 
pleaſures, and connive at their irregularities z and 
from the elevation of the emperor Claudius, they 
had, on the acceſſion of every new emperor, ex- 
acted the purchaſe of their acquieſcence under the 
ſpgcious name of a donative, Their claims they 
not only ſupported by arms, but endeavoured to 
juſtify by arguments; they conſidered themſelves 
as the genuine repreſentatives of the Roman peo- 
ple, and according to the ancient principles of 
the conſtitution, beſt entitled to ele& the military 
chief of the republic; and whatever might be de- 
ficient 1n reaſoning, was ſupplied by the weight 

of their ſwords. 
By the murder of Pertinax, the Pin had 
violated 
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violated the ſanctity of the throne, and they de- 
graded the majeſty of it by their ſubſequent con- 
duct. On the public ramparts they expoſed to 
fale the imperial dignity,, and proclaimed that 
the Roman world was to be diſpoſed of by auc- 
tion to the beſt bidder. The two competitors for 
it, were Servius Sulpicianus, the late emperor's 
father-in-law, 'whoſe ambition prompted him 
to aſpire to a throne, recently polluted by the 
blood of ſo near a relation; and Didius Julianus, 
a wealthy ſenator, whoſe wife and daughter per- 
ſuaded him that he was worthy of empire. Sul- 
picianus had already promiſed a donative of one 
hundred and ſixty pounds ſterling to each ſoldier, 
when Didius roſe at once to the ſum of two hun- 
dred; the offer was accepted, the gates of the 
camp were thrown open to the purchaſer ; he was 
declared emperor, but it was ſtipulated A. P. 193. 

that he ſhould pardon and forget the Nach 28, 

competition of Sulpicianus. 

The ſoldiers, to fulfil the contract, placed the ſo- 
vereign in their centre, and conducted him through 
the ſtreets of. the aſtoniſhed and indignant city. 
The ſenate was commanded to aſſemble, and the 
friends of Pertinax, and the perſonal enemies of 
Didws, found it prudent to conceal their ſecret 
diſlike in apparent ſatisfaction. The new empe- 
ror enlarged on his own virtues, and the freedom 
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of his election, and the obſequious ſenate readily 
engaged their allegiance to a prince ſupported 


and ſurrounded by armed protectors. By the 


ſame military attendants, Julian was conducted to 
che palace. He ſurveyed with indifference the 
abandoned body of Pertinax, and derided the fru- 
gal repaſt provided for his ſupper. A magnifi- 
cent feaſt was prepared by his order, and till a late 
hour he amuſed himſelf with the performances 
of ſome celebrated dancers. Vet when the crowd 
of flatterers were withdrawn, and he was left to 
darkneſs and ſolitude, he is repreſented as paſſing 
a ſleepleſs night, revolving poſſibly the fate of 
his predeceſſor, and the probable conſequences of 
his own raſhneſs. His inquietude was juſtified by 
his ſituation. The ſoldiers themſelves were a- 
ſhamed of the prince they had exalted, the citi- 
zens regarded him with abhorence, the nobles met 
him with hollow profeſſions of duty, but the po- 
pulace, ſecure in their numbers, followed him with 
reproachful clamours and menacing imprecations; 
and conſcious of their own impotence, called upon 
the legions of the frontiers to aſſert the violated 
majeſty of Rome. 

The public diſcontent had already ſpread from 
the centre to the more remote parts of the em- 
pire. The armies of Britain, of Syria, and of II- 
lyricum lamented the death of Pertinax, and re+ 
bu. fuſed 


9 
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fuſed to ratify the ignominious bargain of the 
Prætorian bands. The reſpective ſtrength of theſe 
armies was exactly balanced; and their different 
commanders men of experience and capacity. 
The noble extraction of Clodius Albinus ſur- 
paſſed both his competitors; but the branch from 
whence he claimed was ſunk, and tranſplanted into 
a remote province. He is accuſed of concealing 
every vice which degrades human nature, under 
the cloak of philoſophy; but we muſt recollect his 
accuſers were the venal writers ef the reign of 
Severus. Albinus had been honoured with the 
confidence of Marcus, and though he continued 
to enjoy the favour of the ſon, it does not appear 
he was either the miniſter of his cruelties, or the 
aſſociate of his pleaſures. When Commodus diſ- 
truſted the deſigns of ſome diſcontented generals, 
he authorized, by a letter, Albinus to aſſume the 
title and enſigns of Cæſar; but the prudent go- 
vernor declined an honour which might have in- 
volved him in the impending deſtruction of his 
maſter, He courted power by nobler means. On 
a premature report of the death of the emperor, 
he aſſembled his troops, and declared his inten- 
tion to reinſtate the ſenate and people in their le- 
gal authority, Secure in his. inſular ſituation, and 
in the affections of a well-diſciplined army, he 
braved the ſubſequent menaces of Commodus, 
F 4 was 
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was reſerved towards Pertinax, and inſtantly re- 

jected the degrading treaty and inſulting uſurpa- 
tion of Julian. He declined the pompous titles 

of Auguſtus and emperor, and ſtyled himſelf the 
lieutenant of the ſenate and people 
Peſcennius Niger, from an obſcure birth and 
ſtation, was raiſcd to the government of Syria by 
perſonal merit, yet his parts were better ſuited 
for the ſecond than the firſt rank ; as a gencral 
and governor he had acquired the love of the ſol- 
diers ; the eſteem of the provincials and the wiſhes 
of Aſia, on the intelligence of the murder of Per- 
tinax, invited Niger to aſſume the imperial dig- 
nity ; but whilſt he flattered himſelf his acceſſion 
would be undiſturbed by competition, and un- 
ſtained with blood, he neglected the means to 
ſecure victory, that he might enjoy the pomp of 
premature triumph. Inſtead of advancing rapidly 
to Italy and Rome, he waſted at Antioch thoſe 
moments which were improved by the deciſive 
activity of the diligent Severus. 

Septimius Severus, a native of Africa, com- 
manded at this time the Pannonian army; troops 
which from a perpetual warfare with the Germans 
and Sarmatians, were deſervedly eſteemed the beſt 
in the empire. A daring ambition, ſuperior to 
the allurements of pleaſure and the apprehenſions 
of danger, animated their leader. On the firſt news 

of 
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of the deſtruction of Pertinax, he harangued his 
legions, repreſented the weakneſs and inſolence 
of the. Prætorian guards, and promiſed to eve- 
ry ſoldier under his command, the ſum of four 
hundred pounds as the reward of victory, and the 
recompenſe of empire. The acclamations of 

A. D. 193. the army immediately ſaluted him 

April 13. with the names of Auguſtus, Pertinax, 
and Emperor; and aware of his ſituation, which 
gave him an eaſy acceſs into Italy, he advanced 
with a celerity proportioned to the greatneſs of 
the enterprize. Before his competitors could be 
appriſed of his intentions, he might reaſonably 
hope to revenge Pertinax, puniſh Julian, and re- 
ceive the homage of the ſenate and people, Du- 
ring the whole expedition he ſcarce allowed a 
moment for refreſhment, but marching on foot at 
the head of his columns, he revived the hopes, 
animated the ſpirits, and ſhared the hardſhips of 
the meaneſt ſoldier, 

Auguſtus had declared “ that a Pannonian army 
might in ten days appear in ſight of Rome,” The 
rapid approach of Severus convinced Julian of 
the propriety of the expreſſion, and of his own ine- 
vitable deſtruction; each minute diminiſhed the 
narrow ſpan of life and empire, and his unavailing 
attempts to protract the ruin he was unable to pre- 
vent, expoſed him to contempt and ridicule. The 

| venal 
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venal Prætorians were prevented by fear and 
ſhame from deſerting his ſtandard ; but enervated 


by luxury, they quitted the baths and theatres 
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with regret, and trembled at the hopeleſs conteſt 
with the hardy legions of the north. Each motion 
of Julian betrayed his anxious perplexity ; he in- 
ſiſted that Severus ſhould be declared a public 
enemy ; he intreated he might be aſſociated to the 
honours of the empire; he diſpatched public em- 
baſſadors to negociate with him, and private emiſ- 
ſaries to aſſaſſinate him. But Sęverus, inſenſible 
to his offers, and guarded from his more dangerous 
practices by the aſſiduous fidelity of ſix hundred 
choſen men, advanced in a ſteady and rapid courſe, 
Without difficulty he paſſed the defiles of the A- 
pennine, received into his party the troops ſent ta 
retard his progreſs, and made a ſhort halt at Inter- 
amnia, about ſeventy miles from Rome. The in- 
credible expedition with which a numerous army 
was conducted eight hundred miles in the ſpace of 
forty days, proves the goodneſs of the roads, the 
diſcipline of the legions, and the flouriſhing ſtate of 
agriculture throughout the country. Though the 
victory of Severus was already ſecure, the deſpair of 
the Pretorian troops might have rendered it bloody ; 
but ſupported only by ſullen obſtinacy, they glad- 
ly embraced the proffered conditions to deliver up 
the Nr of the murder of Pertinax, and 

abandon 
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abandon their worthleſs prince, The greateſt 
part of the former were ſeized by their compani- 
ons ; and the latter, by a ſentence of the ſenate, 
A. D. 193. was beheaded in a private apartment of 

June 2d. the palace, after an anxious reign of 
ſixty-ſix days. 

The firſt moments of Severus were occupied 
in the honours and reyenge due to the memory 
of Pertinax, His funeral was ſolemnized with 
melancholy magnificence, and his ſfucceſſorcon- 
deſcended to pronounce his funeral oration with 
ſtudied eloquence and well- acted ſorrow ; but po- 
licy dictated the previous puniſhment of his aſſaſ- 
ſins. The Prætorian guards were commanded to 
await in a large plain, without arms and in the 
habits of ceremony, the arrival of their ſovereign; 
a choſen part of the Illyrian army encompaſſed 
them with levelled ſpears; conſcious of guilt, and 
incapable of flight or reſiſtance, they expected 
their fate In ſilent conſternation. Severus, mount- 
ed on his tribunal, ſternly reproached them with 
perfidy and cowardice, diſmiſſed them with igno- 
miny, deſpoiled them of their ſplendid ornaments, 
and baniſhed them under pain of death to the diſ- 
tance of an hundred miles from the capital, Thus 
having celebrated the obſequies and appeaſed the 
manes of his predeceſſor, after a ſhort ſtay of thir- 


ty days, Severus left Rome to encounter his more 
formidable rivals, 


If 
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If his two competitors, united by their common 
danger, had advanced upon him without delay, 
Severus poſſibly would have ſunk beneath the 
combined weight; but the character of the empe- 
ror, equally with hiſtory, enables us to trace the 
means by which he averted fo formidable a junc- 
tion. Severus regarded oaths and treaties only as 
they conduced to his intereſt; and the moment 
danger was paſt, his obedient conſcience releaſed 
him from the inconvenient obligation. He pro- 
miſed only to betray; he flattered only to ruin. 
While he advanced againſt Niger, he declined any 
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| hoſtile declarations, ſuppreſſed the name of his 

it bl. antagoniſt, and in private ſpoke of him as his old 
W friend and intended ſucceſſor. The ſons of Niger 
ö N | . ! had fallen into his hands, and as Jong as the power 
W1 i of the father inſpired terror or even reſpect, they 
1 Ul! were educated with the moſt tender care ; but the 
1 parent's ruin extended to his offspring, and after 
þ | q! his defeat they were firſt condemned to exile, and 
[if | were finally removed by a private death. | 

lf Two engagements, one near the Helleſpont, the 
1 bother in the narrow deflles of Cilicia, decided the 
Ul fate of his Syrian competitor, and he now ruſhed 
4 forwards with his victorious army to overwhelm 
1 his remaining rival. During his conteſt he had 


| treated Albinus with every mark of reſpe& and 
| eſteem, he had conferred on him, as the price of 
f.. 
| 
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his neutrality, the rank of Cæſar, and even in the 
letters in which he announced his victory, he 
ſtyles him the brother of his ſoul and his empire; 
but the meſſengers charged with the letters were 

inſtructed to demand a private audience, and to 
plunge their daggers in his heart. The conſpiracy 
was diſcovered, and the too credulous Albinus mo 
longer confiding in vain profeſſions, and eager for 
revenge, paſſed over to the continent to meet and 
engage his approaching antagoniſt, Near Lyons 
one hundred and fifty thouſand Romans were en- 
gaged. The valour of the Britiſh army main- 
tained a doubtful conteſt with the diſcipline of the 
Illyrian legions ; the fortune of Severus ſeemed for 
2 moment to have forſaken his ſtandard : but the 
event was deciſive, and fatal to the hopes and life | 
of Albinus, and the war was terminated by that = 
memorable day. 

In the civil wars of modern Europe, religion, 
freedom, or loyalty, have intereſted the troops in | 
the deciſion of the quarrel ; but the legions of 
Rome were allured to the combat by liberal do- 
natives or more liberal promiſes, and a defeat, 

which diſabled the chief from the performance of. | 
his engagements, diſſolved the allegiance of his | 
followers, and left them to conſult their own ſafety | 
by a timely deſertion. The provinces exhauſted, | 
and the cities ſeldom fortified, haſtened to implore | 
the clemency of the conqueror, 1 


Yet 
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Let the city of Byzantium, in the conteſt be- 
tween Severus and Niger, deſerves an honourable 
exception. As one of the greateſt paſſages from 
Europe into Aſia, it was provided with a large 
fleet, and defended by a ſtrong garriſon, Seve- 
rus, by forcing the paſſage of the Helleſpont, diſ- 


appointed this prudent ſcheme of defence, and left 


the ſiege of Byzantium to the arms of his gene- 
rals. During three years, it defied the whole mi- 
litary and naval power of the empire, and at 
length ſurrendered to famine; yet the revenge of 
Severus in deſtroying the city, deprived the Ro- 
man people of the ſtrongeſt bulwark againſt the 
barbarians of Pontus and Aſia, and the Gothic 
fleets in the ſucceeding age paſſed into the centre 
of the Mediterranean, through the undefended 
Boſphorus. | : 

The deaths of Niger and Albinus on the field 
of battle, by removing every dread of competi- 
tion, left Severus at liberty to exerciſe the unfor- 
giving ſpirit of his natural diſpoſition ; and the 
head of Albinus, with a menacing letter, informed 
the ſenate he was determined to ſpare none of his 
adherents. Forty-one ſenators were condemned 
and executed, and the provinces of Gaul and 
Spain were equally oppreſſed by exorbitant fines, 
and deſolated by ſanguinary proſcriptions. The 
fubſequent wiſdom and juſtice” of Severus's admi- 
niſtration 
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ſtration prove the ſincerity of his expreſſion, © that 


« to be mild it was firſt neceſſary to be cruel.” 
He had ſecured the Roman empire, and he now 
beſtowed an unremitting care in the improvement 
of his acquiſition, Salutary laws were promoted, 
and maintained with inflexible juſtice ; public edi- 
fices were erected, and a conſtant diſtribution. of 
corn and proviſions captivated the affections of 
the Roman people. But the mortal poiſon of ci- 
vil war, amidſt external proſperity, lurked in the 
vitals of the conſtitution, and the inſolence of the 
legions betrayed the certain ſymptoms of a declin- 
ing empire. The nerves of diſcipline had been 
relaxed by Severus, either from gratitude or po- 
licy ; the pay of the ſoldiers was increaſed, their 
donatives were multiplied ; they were indulged in 
the idleneſs of quarters, and their perſons deco- 
rated with new and diſtinguiſhing ornaments, 
The Prætorian guards had been aboliſhed for the 
murder of Pertinax, but the inſtitution was re- 
ſtored by Severus, and augmented to four times 
the former number. Theſe ſoldiers were now 
draughted from the frontiers, and whilſt the youth 
of Italy were thus deterred from the exerciſe of 
arms, the ſtern aſpects and barbarous manners of 
theſe ſtrangers over-awed and terrified the timid 
and luxurious city, The command of theſe troops 
was devolved on the Prætorian præfect; and 
Plau- 
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Plautianus, the favourite of Severus, was firſt en- 
truſted with this authority. He poſſeſſed it ten 
years; but the marriage of his daughter with the 
emperor's eldeſt ſon; inſtead of eſtabliſhing his 


1s fortune, determined his downfall. The apprehen- 
7 ſions of Severus were excited by the ambition 
4 [ 1 of Plautianus; he conſented with reluctance to 
„ the death of a man whom he ſtill loved, and Pa- 
1 pinian, a celebrated lawyer, ſucceeded * in the 
e office of Prætorian prefect. 
_ _"_— The ſenate, till the reign of Severus, had poſ- 
[1 * | ſeſſed a nominal authority; but the haughty and 
Wi 1 inflexible ſpirit of that prince, accuſtomed to the 
1 | implicit obedience of camps, deſpiſed the inter- 
1 mediate ſtate between the emperor and the army. 
1 j | He aſſumed the conduct and ſtyle of a ſovereign 
1 and conqueror, and exerciſed without diſguiſe the 
— | whole legiſlative and executive power. The im- 
94 | perial authority was no longer conſidered as a de- 
1 legated commiſſion, but eſtabliſned by the reſig- 
£0 | nation of the ſenate ; and Roman juriſprudence, 
| 1 0 | | 1 now united with monarchy, was ſuppoſed to have 
| 4 1 | attained perfection in the writings of Papinian, 
N. g l 5 Paulus, and Ulpian, the moſt eminent civil law- 
1 0 | yers, and who flouriſhed under the houſe of Se- 
10 verus. 0 
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CHAPTER IV. . 
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THE DEATH OF SEVERUS—TYRANNY OF CARACALLA«d 
USURPATION OF MACRINUS - FOLLIES OF 
ELAGABALUS—VIRTUES AND DEATH 
or ALEXANDER SEVERUS, 


— —— 


Tu E means by which Severus aſcended the 
ſteep acclivity of greatneſs, engaged hiò attention 
and exerciſed his activity; but his eſtabliſhment on 
the ſummit was accompanied with little ſatisfac- 
tion. He had been all things, and all was of lit- 
tle value,” was the melancholy reflection of the 
lord of the Roman world. To perpetuate in his 
family the greatneſs he had acquired, was the re- 
maining wiſh of ambition and paternal tenderneſs. 
Severus, like the reſt of the Africans, was addict- 
ed to the ſtudies of magic and divination ; and 
perfectly verſed in judicial aſtrology, acknowledged 
its dominion over his mind. - After the loſs of his 
firſt wife, he ſolicited and obtained the hand of 
vol. 1. | E Julia 
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Julia Domma, a young lady of Emeſa. A royal 
nativity was the inducement to Severus, but though 
indifferent himſelf to the attractions of beauty or 


uit, yet Julia poſſeſſed every charm and allure- 


ment which attend expreflive features, an elegant 
perſon, and a lively imagination, Her prudence 
in the ſubſequent reign of her ſon, long averted 
his fate, and ſometimes reſtrained his wild extra- 
vagancies ; and during the life of her huſband, 
ſhe patronized the arts and encouraged with libe- 
rality the works of drooping genius. Letters and 
philoſophy engaged her vacant hours and ſtrength- 
ened her underſtanding ; and the learned have ce- 
lebrated with grateful panegyric, the ſoundneſs of 
her judgment and the qualities of her mind: Yet 
hiſtory forbids us to rank amongſt her virtues that 
of chaſtity ; and the conduct of the empreſs Julia 
afforded an ample ſubject to the pen of ſcandal. 
Two ſons, Caracalla and Geta; were the iſſue 


of this marriage, and the future hopes of the em- 


peror; but the fond expectations of the parent 
were diſappointed by the early vices or imbecil- 
lity of his unworthy offspring. Without talents 
or virtue, a rooted antipathy to each other ſeemed 
to be their predominant paſſion ; and their aver- 
fion increaſing with their years, divided into twa 
factions the theatre, the circus, and the court. 
The anxious parent in vain endeavoured to allay 


the 
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the growing animoſity, and the unhappy diſcord 
of his family clouded the proſpects and augment- 
ed the increaſing infirmities of the declining em- 
peror. The throne he had erected with ſo much 
labour, and cemented with ſo much blood, was 
ſoon likely to be overturned; and in the prophe- 
tic anguiſh of his ſoul, Severus foretold that the 
weaker of his ſons would fall a facrifice to the 
ſtronger, who, in his turn, would be ruined by 
his own vices, With an impartial hand, he had 
conferred on both the title of Auguſtus with the 
name of Antoninus; and the Roman world, for 
the firſt time, beheld three emperors. Yet Cara- 
calla conſidered the equality an injury to the right 
of primogeniture ; and Geta ſought in the affec- 
tions of the ſoldiers and people to balance the ſu- 
perior claim of his brother. A war in Br tain 
enabled the aged emperor to withdraw 
his ſons from the luxury of Rome, 
and to inure them to honourable toils. Notwith- 
ſtanding his confidence in his lieutenants, the 
painful ſenſations of the gout, and the advanced 
period of threeſcore years, he was tranſported in- 
to that remote iſland, and in perſon endeavoured 
to complete the conqueſt of Britain. But though 
the Caledonians, unequal to reſiſt his powerful 
attacks, ſued for peace, yet their ſubmiſſion laſt- 
ed no longer than their terror; and with the re- 
G 2 treat 


A. D. 208. 
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treat of the legions, they re-aſſumed their inde- 
pendence. The fierce temper of the victor was 
enraged by their reſtleſs ſpirit; in penetrating to 
the northern extremity of the iſland, he had loſt 
by the ambuſcades of the enemy and the ſeverity 
of the climate above fifty thouſand men; and in- 
Aamed by continual revolt, he iſſued his orders, 
not to ſubdue, but to exterminate the natives; 

The death of the unrelenting conqueror pre- 
ſerved the devoted Caledonians from the conſe- 
quences of his reſentment ; but his laſt illneſs was 
increaſed by the exquiſite pangs of filial degene- 
racy. The black paſſions of Caracalla impelled 
him to attempt the ſmall remainder of his father's 
days, and he in vain endeavoured to eſtrange the 
fidelity of the legions, Severus had formerly con- 
demned the criminal lenity of Marcus Antoninus, 
in ſparing a worthleſs ſon. Diſtracted with the 
pains of mind and body, he revolved the ſterner 
ſuggeſtions of juſtice : but though he frequently 
threatened, paternal tenderneſs continually inter- 
poſed ; and in the ſixty-fifth year of his age, and 
the eighteenth of his reign, he expired at York; 
recommending with his laſt breath concord to his 
ſons, and his ſons to the army. Though the dy- 
ing counſels of the emperor were little regarded 
by his heedleſs offspring, yet deaf co the ſolicita- 
tions of Caracalla, the obedient troops proclaim- 
i | ed 
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ed both brothers emperors of Rome. The new 
princes left the Caledonians in peace, returned to 
the capital, celebrated the funeral obſequies of 
their father, and received the ready ſubmiſſion of 
the ſenate, the people, and the provinces. But 
their rapid journey through Gaul and Italy diſ- 
played the odious ſpectacle of fraternal diſcord. 
They never eat at the ſame table, or ſlept in the 
ſame houſe; and on their arrival at Rome they 
carefully divided the imperial palace. The doors 
and paſſages were diligently fortified, and no com- 
munication was allowed between their apartments; 
when they met it was in the preſence of their af- 
flicted mother, and even the practiſed diſſimula- 
tion of a court could ſcarce conceal the inveterate 
hatred of their hearts. 

The ſuggeſted diviſion of the empire for a mo- 
ment engaged their attention. It was propoſed 
that Caracalla, the elder brother, ſhould retain Eu- 
rope and the weſtern Africa; and that Aſia and 
Egypt ſhould be relinquiſhed to Geta, who might 
fix his reſidence at Alexandria or Antioch : That 
numerous armies encamped on either ſide of the 
Thracian Boſphorus, ſhould guard the frontiers of 
the rival monarchies; and that the ſenators of 
European extraction ſhould remain at Rome, and 
the natives of Aſia follow the emperor of the Eaſt. 
The tears of the empreſs Julia diverted a deſign 
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ach had filled every breaſt with ſurprize and 


indignation. The Romans had to dread either 


the impending calamities of civil war, or in the 
permanent diviſion of the provinces, the imme- 
_ diate diſſolution of the empire. 


Had the plan been carried into effect, the ſove- 
reign of the more warlike nations of Europe would 
ſoon have extended his dominion over the wealthy 
But Caracalla 
obtained an undivided empire by a more eaſy, 


though leſs honourable victory, By the perſua- 


fions of his mother he was induced, in her apart- 
ment, to meet his brother on terms of propoſed 
reconciliation ; but in the midſt of their con- 
verſation, a party of concealed centurions ruſhed 
in, and aſſaſſinated the unfortunate Geta. The 
A. D. 212. diſtracted Julia, in her unavailing at- 
Feb. 27th. tempts to ſave him, received a wound 

in her hand, and beheld with horror her eldeſt 
ſon animating and aſſiſting the aſſaſſins. The 
moment Caracalla had perpetrated the fratricide, 
he haſtened with well-difſembled confuſion to the 
Prætorian camp; he threw himſelf on the ground 
before the ſtatues of the tutelar deities, and to 
the ſoldiers who attempted to comfort him, deſ- 
cribed, in broken accents, his pretended danger 
and eſcape. The death of Geta, he inſinuated, 
was the act of ſelf· preſervation and though that 
| unfox+ 
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unfortunate prince had been the favourite of the 
ſoldiers, Caracalla ſoon convinced them of the 
juſtice of the cauſe, by diſtributing the treaſures 
accumulated by his father's frugality in one laviſh 
donative. The ſubſervient ſenate readily acquieſ- 
ced in the deciſion of the military, and Geta was 
allowed by his brother the funeral of a Roman 
emperor, | 
But amidſt the purſuits of pleaſure and buſineſs 

the ſtings of a guilty conſcience tortured the mind 
of Caracalla, and the ſhades of an indignant father 
and murdered brother obtruded themſelves upon 
his diſtracted imagination; his repentance prompt- 
ed him, inſtead of atoning for the crime, to remove 
whatever might remind him of the deed. He 
condemned to death Fadilla, the laſt remaining 
daughter of the Emperor Marcus, for lamenting 
the untimely end of Geta; and the afflicted Ju- 
lia, his mother, was compelled by a menace of 
the ſame fate, to diſguiſe her affliction in ſmiles, 
and receive the aſſaſſin with the appearance of 
approbation. About twenty thouſand perſons, it 
was computed, periſhed under the vague appella» 
tion of Geta's friends, Helvius Pertinax, fon to 
the prince of that name, was the victim of an un- 
ſeaſonable jeſt; and the anceſtors of Thraſea 
Priſcus, a family ever inimical to tyranny, deter- 
. mined his fate, When ſuſpicion was exhauſted, 
64 virtue 
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virtue became a crime, and a life of innocence, or 
' benevolence, was conſidered as a reproach by a 
vicious and bloody tyrant. Amidſt the general 
execution of ſo many citizens, the particular fate 
. of Papinian is not to be paſſed without diſtinction. 
The ſalutary counſellor of the aged Severus, he 
had continued to exhort and admoniſh the impe- 
tuous ſon ; he was commanded to exert his elo- 
quence in an apology for the murder of Geta. 
« That it was eaſier to commit than to juſtify a 
parricide was the glorious reply of Papinian, 
who heſitated not a moment between the loſs of 
life or honour. Such determined virtue will con- 
fer more luſtre on his memory than either his nu- 
merous writings, or his acknowledged reputation 
as à lawyer. 

In a year after the death of Geta, Ca- 
racalla left the capital, and never more 
returned to it. The ſeveral provinces of the em- 
pire, particularly thoſe of the eaſt, during the re- 
maining four years of his reign, were the ſcenes 
. of his rapine and cruelty. At Alexandria, in E- 
gypt, for a ſlight offence, he commanded a gene- 
4 ral maſſacre, and from the temple of Serapis, be- 
held unconcerned, the promiſcuous ſlaughter of 
1 many thouſand citizens, as well as ſtrangers. But 
| he courted the affections of the army, whilſt he 
conſidered the reſt of his ſubjects of little mo- 
it ment z 
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ment; and though his general demeanor was full 
of pride, he cultivated the inſolent familiarity, 
and affected to imitate the dreſs and manners of 
the common ſoldiers. A ſecret conſpiracy, pro- 
voked by his own jealouſy, was at length fatal to 
the tyrant. Opilius Macrinus occupied the civil, 
and Adventus the military department of the Præ- 
torian præfecture, which had been lately divided, 
Macrinus had raiſed himſelf by his dexterity in 
buſineſs, with a fair character, to this high office; 
but the caprice of the emperor was hourly to be 
dreaded, and the malice or fanaticiſm of an Afri- 
can, had ſuggeſted the dangerous prediction that 
Macrinus and his fon were deſtined to empire. 
The man was ſent in chains to Rome, and till aſ- 
ſerted the truth of his prophecy. The magiſtrate 
communicated the examination to the imperial 
court then in Syria; but a friend of Macrinus 
found means to appriſe him of the danger. The 
emperor, engaged in a chariot race, delivered 
the letters unopened to the Pretorian prefect, 
who read his fate, and reſolved to prevent it. He 
inflamed the diſcontents of ſome inferior officers, 
and engaged the hand of Martialis, a ſoldier, dif- 
guſted at being refuſed the rank of centurion. 
On a pilgrimage of Caracalla, from Edeſſa to 
Carrhæ, he ſtopped for ſome neceſſary occaſion. 
His guards preſerved a reſpectful diſtance, but 
;  Martialis, = 
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Martialis, under pretence of duty, approached the 
tyrant, and ſtabbed him to the heart; and the 
A. P. 277, bold aſſaſſin inſtantly fell by the arrow of 
arch sth. 4 Scythian archer. Such was the end 
of a monſter, whoſe vices, in the minds of his ſol- 
diers, were obliterated by his partial liberality ; 
and their gratitude compelled the ſenate to aſſign 
him a place among the gods. Alexander the 
Great was the object of Caracalla's admiration 
living; he aſſumed his enſigns, formed a Mace- 
donian phalanx, and perſecuted the diſciples of 
Ariſtotle :. but in no other action of his life did 
the ſon of Severus bear the fainteſt reſemblance to 
the Macedonian hero, except in the murder of a 
great number of his own and of his father's friends, 
After the death of Caracalla, the Roman world 
remained three days without a maſter. The Præ- 
torian guards conſidered the power of beſtowing 
it as almoſt a legal claim. The prudence of Ad- 
ventus, the ſenior prefect, rejected the dangerous 
pre- eminence, and they were induced reluctantly to 
A. D. 217. grant it to the crafty Macrinus, whom 
March urch. they neither loved nor eſteemed. A 
ſhort time after his acceſſion, he conferred on 
bis ſon Diadumenianus, only ten years old, the 
imperial title, and the name of Antoninus; and 
hoped by the beautiful figure of the youth, and an 
additional donative, to ſecure the favour of the 
army and eſtabliſh his doubtful throne, 
The 
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The ſenate and provinces readily ratified the 
choice of the army; but when the tranſports of 
joy and ſurprize at their unexpected deliverance 
from a bloody tyrant were ſubſided, the members 
of the firſt began to ſcrutinize the merits of Ma- 
crinus with critical ſeverity, Hitherto the ſove- 
reign power had always been delegated to a ſena- 
tor, but the Prætorian præfecture was ſtill in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Equeſtrian order. Macrinus was 
not a ſenator, and the choice of his miniſters, 
in many inſtances, encreaſed the odium which a- 
roſe from his obſcure extraction. Trained to the 
forms of civil buſineſs, he trembled at the fierce 
manners of the ſoldiery; his perſonal courage was 
doubted, his military talents deſpiſed, and a whiſ- 
per circulated through the camp the fatal ſecret 
of the conſpiracy, and the murder of the late em- 
peror: it was ſcarce neceſſary to add to theſe mate- 
rials for commotion, the inviduous office of re- 
form; yet the prodigality of Caracalla compelled 
Macrinus to this dangerous but neceſſary meaſure, 
In executing it he oþſeryed a cautious” prudence ; 
to the ſoldiers already engaged he left the privi- 
leges and pay given by Caracalla, but the new re- 
cruits were received on the moderate eſtabliſhment 
of Severus. One fatal error deſtroyed the effect of 
this judicious plan; inſtead of diſperſing the nu- 
merous army afſembled by the late emperor to 

| N different 
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different quarters, he ſuffered them ta remain uni- 
ted in Syria, to communicate their complaints, 
and to contemplate their own ſtrength. 
Julia Maa, the ſiſter of the deceaſed widow of 
Severus, was ordered by the uſurper to leave the 
court and Antioch ; with an immenſe fortune ſhe: 
retired to Emeſa, accompanied by her two daugh- 
ters Soxmias and Mamæa, each of whom was a 
widow, and each of whom had a fon. Baſffianus, 
the ſon of Soæmias, was conſecrated to the mi- 
niſtry of high prieſt of the Sun, and this vocation 
| contributed to raile the Syrian youth to the com- 
mand of the Roman world. A body of troops 
ſtationed at Emeſa was compelled by. the ſeverity 
of Macrinus to paſs the winter in camp; the ſol- 
_ diers frequently reſorted to the temple of the Sun, 
and in the appearance of the young Pontiff, 
thought they recognized the features of Caracalla, 
The artful Mæſa readily ſacrificed the reputation 
af her daughter to her ambition, and inſinuated 
that Baſſianus was the natural ſon of the late em- 
peror; her profuſion improved the reſemblance, 
A. D. 218. and th troops declared Baſſianus em- 
May. 16. peror, with the name of Antoninus, 
and called upon him to revenge their injuries, 
and the death of his ſuppoſed father. Macrinus, 
by a deciſive motion, might have cruſhed his infant 
eaemy ; but doubtful how to act, he remained 
at 
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at Antioch, whilſt ſucceſſive detachments joined 
the party of the conſpirators. At length he march- 
ed out to meet his young competitor; in a battle 
fought near a village called Immæ, about twenty- 
two miles from Antioch, the Præ. A. D. 218. 

torian troops, by an involuntary im June ch. 

pulſe, aſſerted their wonted ſuperiority; the rebel 
ranks were broken, when the mother and grand- 
mother of the Syrian prince threw themſelves 
from their chariots, and revived by their exam- 
ple the drooping courage of the ſoldiers. Anto- 
ninus himſelf, though the reſt of his life was de- 
voted to effeminacy, acted on this occaſion like a 
hero, and charged on horſeback amidſt his ene- 
mies; whilſt the eunuch Gannys diſplayed the ta- 
lents of an able general. Yet Macrinus might 
have obtained the victory, had he not abandoned 
his fortune by a ſhameful flight. His cowardice 
ſerved only to poſtpone a few days a fate, in which 
his ſon Diadumenianus was involved; and the 
Pretorians, convinced their leader had deſerted 
them, ſurrendered to the conquerors, and united 
with their antagoniſts under the banners of the 
ſuppoſed ſon of Caracalla, The ſpecious letters 
in which the conqueror announced his victory, 
and profeſſed his imitation of the examples of 
Auguſtus and Marcus, were received with reſpect 
by a weak and fecble ſenate ; but that aſſembly, 
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though it might endeavour to conceal, could not 
wholly repreſs its diſguſt at his aſſuming, without 
a decree, the tribunitian and proconſular powers: 


this contemptuous negligence probably reſulted 


from the ignorance of his Syrian attendants, or 
the fierce arrogance of his ſoldiers. The empe- 
ror, in trifling amuſements and luxurious diſſipa- 
tion, paſſed his winter at Nicomedia ; and on the 
enſuing ſummer, diſplayed: the pomp of his tri- 
umphal entry into the capital: his picture had al- 
ready been tranſmitted to Rome, to be 
placed over the altar of, victory. He 
was drawn in ſacerdotal robes of ſilk and gold, his 
head covered with a tiara, and his neck and arms 
encircled with collars and bracelets of immenſe va- 
lue; his eye-brows were tinged with artificial black, 
and his cheeks with red and white. The Romans, 
whilſt they regarded the contemptible effemi- 
nacy of the eaſt, almoſt regretted the ferocious 
cruelty of former tyrants, But the appearance 
of their ſovereign in perſon ſoon engaged their at- 
tention, The ſun at Emeſa was worſhiped under 
the name of Elagabalus, and under a conical 
black ſtone believed to have fallen from heaven 
on that ſacred place ; Antoninus, who aſcribed his 
elevation to this deity, wiſhed to exalt him above 
all other gods, and the appellation of Elagabalus 
(for he adopted that name) attended his intempe- 

rate 
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rate zeal. The black ſtone in a chariot drawn by 


| fix milch white horſes, paſſed through the ſtreets 


ſtrewed with gold duſt; the pious emperor held 
the reins, and moved flowly backwards, that he 
might enjoy the divine preſence. A temple was 
erected on mount Palatine, and the graveſt per- 
ſons of the ſtate were compelled to officiate at the 


altar in the meaneſt functions; yet the court of 


this god of Emeſa was conſidered as imperfect till 
a female of rank was admitted to his bed. Pallas 
was at firſt choſen, but the moon, under her Afri- 
can name of Aſtarte, was deemed a more ſuita- 
ble conſort for the Syrian deity. Her image was 


tranſported from Carthage to Rome, and the day 


of theſe myſtic nuptials was obſerved as a grand 
feſtival throughout the empire. N 
The childiſh amuſements and ſenſual gratifica- 
tion of the emperor ſurpaſſed, if poſſible, the folly 
of his devotion. Elagabalus ( for by that name 
only he was now known) abandoned himſelf to the 
groſſeſt pleaſures with ungoverned fury; the pow- 
ers of art were ſummoned to his aid; a confuſed 
number of women, wines, and viands revived his 
jaded appetites; the invention of a new ſauce was 
liberally rewarded, and the provinces were ran- 
ſacked to find new victims to his luſts. A veſtal 
virgin, raviſhed from her aſylum, was inſufficient 
to ſatisfy his eager thirſt for infamy, and the mat- 
ter 
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ter of the Roman world affected the dreſs and 
manners of the female ſex. The principal digni- 


- nities of the ſtate were diſhonoured by the pro- 
motion of his numerous Catamites, one of whom 


was inveſted with the title of the emperor's, or, 
as he more properly termed himſelf, the empreſs's 
huſband, | 

The licentious ſoldiers, who had raiſed to the 


| throne the diſſolute ſon of Caracalla, bluſhed at 


their ignominious choice, and obſerved with plea- 
ſure the opening virtues of his couſin Alexander, 
the ſon of Mamæa. The crafty Mæſa, ſenſible 
of the inevitable conſequence of the vices of 
Elagabalus, regarded Alexander as the ſupport 
of her family, and perſuaded the emperor, in 4 

moment of fondneſs, to inveſt him with 
A. P. 237+ the title of Cæſar. But jealouſy ſoon 
ſucceeded this haſty effuſion of kindneſs, and hay- 
ing in vain attempted the life of his couſin by 
fraud, the tyrant reſolved to aſſail it by force. He 
degraded him from his rank of Cæſar, but the 


Prætorian guards declared themſelves the pro- 


tectors of the youth of Alexander, and their rage 
was with difficulty appeaſed by the tears and pro- 
miſes of the terrified emperor. Yet even the mean 
ſoul of Elagabalus revolted at the abject depend- 
ence of his ſituation. A ſecond tumult, excited by 
the report of AJexander's death, was attended by 

the 
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the puniſhment of ſeveral of the leaders. This 
unſeaſonable ſeverity proved fatal to the emperor, 
his mother, and his minions. Elagabalus, after a 
reign of four years and three months, was maſſa- 
cred by the Prætorian guards, his body dragged 
with contempt through the ſtreets, and A, p. 223. 
his memory branded with juſt infamy March 10. 
by the ſenate, | 
His imperious murderers raiſed to the throne, 
at the age of ſeventeen, Alexander, who aſſumed 
the name of Severus. His liberality endeared him 
to the army, his virtues to the ſenate. But though 
he poſſeſſed the titles and powers of imperial dig- 
nity, the reins of government were held by the 
hands of two women, his mother Mamæa, and 
his grandmother Mæſa. The ſpeedy death of the 
latter, left the former ſole regent. Elagabalus had 
offended the prejudices of the Romans by joining 
in the acts of the ſenate the name of his mother 
Soæmias, who was placed by the fide of the con- 
ſuls, and ſubſcribed as a regular member the de- 
crees of the legiſlativè aſſembly. Her more pru- 
dent ſiſter declined the odious and uſeleſs prero- 
eative ; and a law was enacted, excluding women 
for ever from the ſenate. The ſubſtance, not the 
pageantry, was the object of Mamæa's manly am- 
bition, and her dominion over her ſon was laſting 
and uncontrolled. Alexander had, with her con- 
VOL, I, H ſent, 
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ſent, married the daughter of a Patrician; but 
his reſpect for his father-in-law and love for his 


cConſort, were inconſiſtent with the intereſt of his 
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mother. The Patrician was executed, and the 
empreſs baniſhed into Africa. Yet, ſome acts of 
avarice excepted, the tenour of Mamæa's admini- 
ſtration was for the benefit of the empire and her 
ſon. A council of ſtate was formed of ſixteen of 
the wiſeſt and moſt virtuous ſenators; Ulpian, dif- 
tinguiſhed for his knowledge and obſervance of 
the laws, was placed at the head of it. The city 
was purged from foreign ſuperſtition and luxury, 
and merit was the ſole recommendation for civil 
or military promotion. Bur the education of the 
young emperor became the moſt important care 
of Mamæa, and the fortunate ſoil aſſiſted the 
hand of cultivation, The ſimple journal of his 
occupations atteſts the purity of his diſpoſition, 
The firſt moments of the day were conſecrated to 
devotion ; the hours in immediate ſucceſſion were 
dedicated to buſineſs. The charms of literature 
relieved the fatigues of public aſſiduity, and the 
exerciſes of the body ſucceeded to thoſe of the 
mind. After a ſlight dinner, buſineſs was reſum- 
ed; and his ſupper; the principal meal of the Ro- 
mans, was ſerved with temperate frugality. The 
company at it conſiſted of a few ſelect friends, and 
a converſation familiar and inſtructive ſupplied 

the 
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the place of licentious ſongs and wanton dances. 
Since the acceſſion of Commodus, the Roman 
world had for forty years groaned beneath the va- 
rious vices of four ſucceſſive emperors. During 
thirteen years, from the death of Elagabalus, it 
enjoyed the refreſhing fruits of imperial virtue; 
the provinces flouriſhed in proſperity, the people 
in plenty, and the ſenate was reſtored to dignity 
and freedom. 

The name of Antoninus had been proſtituted 
to the infamy of the high prieſt of Emeſa ; and 
Alexander, though importuned by the ſenate, re- 
fuſed the luſtre of a borrowed appellation, whilſt 
he endeavoured to revive the glory and happineſs 
of the Antonines. But a dangerous and neceſſary 
enterpriſe remained for the emperor in the pro- 
poſed reform of the army, rendered by long im- 
punity impatient of diſcipline, and averſe to obe- 


dience. In the execution of his deſign, Alexan- 


der affected to diſplay his love, and to conceal his 
fear, of the military order. By a rigid economy, 
he ſupplied a fund fòèr the immediate pay of the 
troops. .In marches, they were relieved from the 
former obligation of carrying ſeventeen days pro- 
viſion : their luxury was diverted to ornaments of 
martial pomp ; and the emperor, by his example, 
endeavoured to reſtore a faint image of that diſci- 
pline to which the Romans owed their empire. 
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Though the Prztorian guards had been attach- 


ed to the youth of Alexander, yet they were more 
diſſatisfied with his prudent virtues than with the 
laviſh vices of Elagabalus. The præfect Ulpian, 


the friend of the laws and the people, was the ſup- 
poſed patron of reform, and the avowed object of 
their hatred, A trifling 1ncident inflamed them 


into mutiny ; and during three days civil war in 


the city, the life of the miniſter was defended by 

a grateful people. But the people were forced to | 
yield to the rage of the ſoldiers, and reſign with a 
ſigh the unfortunate Ulpian to his fate, who was 
purſued into the palace, and maſſacred at the feet 
of his afflicted maſter ; who vainly ſtrove to obtain 
his pardon from the inexorable aſſaſſins. It was 
only by the arts of diſſimulation and patience the 
emperor ventured to avenge his murdered friend 
and inſulted dignity, Dion Caſſius, the hiſtorian, 
commanded with the ſpirit of ancient diſcipline the 
legions in Pannonia; their brethren at Rome, 
ſupporting the general cauſe of military licence, 
demanded his head. But on this occaſion Alex- 


ander, inſtead of yielding to their clamours, 


appointed him his colleague in the conſulſhip. 
Yet Caſſius was adviſed to avoid the reſentment 
of the ſoldiers, to retire from the city, and ſpend 
the greateſt part of his magiſtracy at his villas in 
Campania, Amidſt repeated mutinies, one fact 
deſerves 
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deſerves to be recorded, as it illuſtrates the man- 
ners of the troops, and exhibits a ſingular in- 
ſtance of their return to obedience. Whilſt the 
emperor lay at Antioch, in his Perſian expedition, 
the rage of a legion was excited by the puniſh- 
ment of ſome ſoldiers, who had been diſcovered 
in the baths of the women. Alexander mounted 
on his tribunal, repreſented the neceſſity of diſci- 
pline. His mild expoſtulation was interrupted by 
their ſeditious clamours, © Reſerve,” ſaid the un- 
daunted emperor, * your ſhouts, till you take 
« the field; be ſilent in the preſence of your ſove- 
ce reign and benefactor, or I ſhall no longer ſtyle 
« you ſoldiers but citizens; if thoſe indeed deſerve 
© to be ranked among the meaneſt of the people 
c who diſclaim the laws of Rome,” His menaces 
inflamed the fury of the legion, they already bran- 
diſhed their arms, © Your courage,” continued 
the intrepid Alexander, © would be more nobly 
« diſplayed in battle; you may deſtroy me, but 
& cannot intimidate ; and the juſtice of the re- 
« public would puniſh your crime, and revenge 
© my death.” The legion perſiſted in clamorous 


ſedition, when the emperor pronounced, with a 


firm voice, the deciſive ſentence ; © Citizens, lay 
* down your arms, and depart in peace to your 


e reſpective habitations.” The tempeſt was in- 


{tantly appeaſed, the ſoldiers, covered with grief 
/ H 3 TY and 
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and ſhame, obeyed and confeſſed the juſtice of the 
ſentence, and it was not till after an interval of 
thirty days, and the puniſhment of ſeveral centu- 
rions, that the emperor conſented to. reſtore the 
grateful legion which faithfully ſerved him when 
living, and avenged him when dead. 

The abilities of Alexander ſeem however inade- 
quate to the difficulties of his ſituation, and the 
- firmneſs of his conduct to the purity of his inten- 
tions. The pride and avarice of his mother caſt 
a ſhade on his glory, the fatigues of the Perſian . 
war irritated military diſcontent, and the unſuc- 
ceſsful event degraded his character as a general 
and a foldier ; every circumſtance combined to 
haſten a revolution which diſtracted the Roman 
empire with a ſeries of internal calamities. 

An important edict of Antoninus Caracalla had 
communicated the name and privileges of Roman 
citizens to all the free inhabitants of the empire. 
The early victories of the republic added more to 
its power than wealth. Italy paid her tribute in 
military ſervice, and the Punic wars were main- 
tained at the ſole expence of the Romans; the 
people ſubmitted to the burthen in confidence of 
reaping the rich harveſt of their labours. Their 
expectations were not diſappointed; the courſe 
of a few years brought into Rome the riches of Sy- 
racuſe, of Carthage, of Macedonia and Aſia; and 
the 
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the Roman people were for ever delivered from 
the weight of taxes. The tributes of Aſia, from 
the time of Pompey, were raiſed to about four 
millions and an half. Under the laſt of the Pto- 
lemies, the revenue of Egypt is reported to have 
amounted to two millions and a half. Gaul 
was enriched by rapine, as Egypt by commerce, 
and Carthage had been condemned to pay four 
millions ſterling within fifty years, as a ſlight ac- 
knowledgement of the ſuperiority of Rome, The 
mines of Spain, the Peru and Mexico of the 
old world, had attracted the rapacious induſtry 
of the Phænicians, and provoked the oppreſſion 
of the natives. One mine near Carthage yielded 
filver to the amount of three hundred thouſand 
pounds a year, and twenty thouſand pounds weight 
of gold was annually received from the provinces 
of Aſturia, Gallicia, and Luſitania, ' 

From theſe faint lights we are induced to be- 
lieve the income of the Roman provinces muſt 
have amounted to fifteen or twenty millions of 
our money, a revenue apparently adequate to the 
military eſtabliſhments and moderate court of Au- 
guſtus; yet the latter concluſion is overturned 
by the conduct of that prince. No fooner had 
he aſſumed the reins of government, than he de- 
clared the tributes infufficient, and intimated the 
neceſſity of throwing part of the burden on Rome 
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and Italy. The introduction of the cuſtoms was 
followed by the eſtabliſhment of an exciſe. The 
rate of the former varied from an eighth to a for- 
tieth part of the commodity, and the productions 


raiſed or manufactured by the ſubjects of the em 


pire were treated with more indulgence than the 
unpopular commerce of Arabia and India. The 
exciſe was general, but moderate; it ſeldom ex- 


ceeded one per cent. and comprehended whatever 
was fold in the public market, or by auction. 


The deficicncy of this tax, for the purpoſes of a 


permanent military eftabliſhment, introduced an 


impoſition on legacies and inheritances, It did 
not take place unleſs the object was of a cer- 
tain value, probably a hundred pieces of gold ; 
nor was it exacted from the neareſt of kin, on the 


' father's fnle. Such a tax was particularly adapted 


to the Romans, whoſe wills were not reftrained by 
the modern fetters of entails and ſettlements, and 
though only fixed at a twentieth part, in- the 
courſe of two or three generations, the whole 
property of the ſubje& is computed to have paſ- 
fed through the coffers of the ſtate. 

In the early part of Nero's reign, that prince 
had conceived a deſign of aboliſhing the cuſtoms 
and exciſe, From the execution of this ſcheme, 
he was diſſuaded by the wiſeſt of the ſenators, 
Trajan and the Antonines were content to allevi- 


ate 
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ate the burden, which they conſidered it impoſſi- 
ble to remove. The prodigality of Caracalla, 
and the inſatiate avarice of his army, ſoon im- 
pelled him to a different conduct. The twentieth 
charged on legacies and inheritances was the moſt _ 
productive of the Roman impoſts, as it continually 
increaſed with the extenſion of the Roman city. 
The new citizens found a compenſation for new 
taxes in the privileges they acquired, and the 
road to fortune and honours that was opened to 
them. But when Caracalla compelled the pro- 
vincials to aſſume the general title of citizens, 
the diſtinction was loſt, the peculiar advantage 
was annihilated, but the burden was continued; 
inſtead of a twentieth, the ſon of Severus exacted 
a tenth, and during his reign (for the proportion 
was reſtored after his death) oppreſſed the whole 
empire with impartial rapacity. | 
Though the provincials were thus rendered 
ſubject to the peculiar . impoſts of Roman citi- 
zens, yet the maxims of Caracalla and Elagabalus 
allowed not an exemption from their former tri- 
butes. Theſe were reduced by the virtues of A- 
lexander to a thirtieth part of what was collected 
at the time of his acceſſion ; but in the ſucceeding 
reigns, the noxious weed ſprung up with redou- 
bled vigour, and in the courſe of hiſtory, we ſhall 
be repeatedly compelled to enter into a melan- 
| | choly 
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choly explanation of the land-tax, capitation, and 
the various contributions, from the provinces, of 
corn, wine, and oil, for the uſe of the court, the 
army, and the capital. 
Me now return to the Emperor, from whoſe 
conduct this tranſient view of the finances has in- 
duced us to digreſs. The ill ſucceſs of the Per- 
ſian war had diminiſhed the reſpe& of the ſoldi- 
| ers, the idea of reform had alienated their affec- 
tions. Alexander, returned from his Perſian ex- 
_ pedit'on, had aſſembled and commanded in per- 
ſon a large army on the banks of the Rhine, 
The important care of training the new levies 
was entruſted to an officer of the name of Max- 
imin, who had been ſucceſſively promoted to the 
firſt military command, One day, as he entered 
the field of exerciſe, the troops, either from a 
ſudden impulſe, or a formed conſpiracy, ſaluted 
A. D. 235. him emperor, ſilenced his feeble re- 
March xgth. fuſal in their loud acclamations, and 
haſtened to eſtabliſh his throne by the murder of 
Alexander Severus, The circumſtances of the 
death of this amiable and unfortunate prince are 
yariouſly related, It is affirmed, that after taking 
a ſhort and frugal repaſt in the preſence of his 
army, he had retired to his tent for the neceſſary 
refreſhment of ſleep; and that a party of his guards 
breaking in, aſſaſſinated him with a multitude of 
wounds, 
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wounds. But a more probable account aſſures 
us, that Maximin was ſaluted emperor by a de- 
tachment, at a conſiderable diſtance from the 
head-quarters ; that Alexander had time to a- 
waken a temporary ſenſe of loyalty among the 
legions, but their promiſes of fidelity vaniſhed at 
the approach of Maximin ; that, thus hopeleſs 
and deſerted, the unfortunate emperor withdrew 
to his tent, and awaited 1n retirement his certain 
and impending fate. But it 1s added, that in his 
laſt moments, the fon of Mama diſgraced the 
former conſtancy of his life, and that he met the 
mortal ſtroke with unayailing cries and degrad- 
ing intreaties, His mother was involved in his 
ruin, and participated in that deſtruction to which 
her pride and avarice had largely contributed, 
The moſt faithful of his friends were ſacrificed to 
the firſt fury of the ſoldiers, others ſurvived only 
to experience the cruelty of his ſucceſſor, and to 
lament the unhappy end of a virtuous prince, 
who, for thirteen years, had governed the Roman 
world, at leaſt with mildneſs and moderation, if 
not with firmneſs and ability, 
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CHAPTER V. 
— — — — 


THE ELEVATION AND TYRANNY OF MAXIM IN —CIVIL 
WARS — VIOLENT DEATHS OF MAXIMIN AND HIS 
SON — OF MAXIMUS AND BALBINUS — AND OF 
THE THREE GORDIANS— USURPATION AND 
SECULAR GAMES OF PHILIP—THE STATE 
OF PERSIA—THE STATE OF GERMANY, 


TRE murder af Alexander Severus, and the 


elevation of Maximin, preſented to the Roman 


people the melancholy reflection that private vir- 
tue could not guard from treaſon the throne, and 
chat the moſt degrading extraction could not pre- 
clude an ambitious barbarian from aſcending it. 
Maximin was a peaſant of Thrace, and in the 
progreſs of the emperor Severus through that 
province, was firſt elevated to royal notice and, 
approbation. His ſtrength and ſkill diſplayed in 
wreſtling and running, procured him permiſſion to 
enliſt among the troops; and his valour and 
ſtrict attention to diſcipline, advanced him, during 
the reign of Severus and his ſon, to the rank of 

A centurion, 
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tenturion. Gratitude forbade him to ſerve under 
the murderer of Caracalla, and his martial ſpirit 
refuſed to acknowledge the effeminate ſway of 
Elagabalus. On the acceſſion of Alexander, he 
returned to court, was placed in an honourable 


and uſeful ſituation, and appointed tribune of the 


fourth legion, which, by care and attention, he 
rendered the beſt diſciplined in the whole army. 
The ſoldiers, whoſe favour he preſerved, beſtowed 
on him the names of Hercules and Ajax ; and the 
emperor who eſteemed him, if his barbarous 
manners had not forbidden, would have given him 
his own ſiſter in marriage, and e him ag 
his brother-in-law. 

Theſe marks of regard, inſtead of ſecuring the 


allegiance, ſerved only to inflame the ambition of 


the reſtleſs barbarian ; and the deſtruction of his 
benefactor and ſovereign, raiſed him to be the 
ſcourge and terror of the Roman empire. His 
mind uncultivated by literature, his appearance 


unpoliſhed by the arts of civil life, were contraſted 


with the amiable manners of the unhappy Alex- 
ander ; and the tyrant, conſcious of his own de- 
ficiences, and depending on the attachment of his 
ſoldiers, perſecuted with unrelenting cruelty the 
reſt of mankind. Deſirous of extirpating the 
remembrance of his original obſcurity, he con- 
founded in the ſame indiſcriminate ruin, thoſe who 

had 
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had ſpurned at his humbler fortunes, with thofe 
who had relieved his diſtreſs and aſſiſted his riſing 
hopes. Magnus, a conſular ſenator, was accu- 
fed of confpiring againſt him. Without even the 
form of a trial, Magnus was put to death, and 
four thouſand of his ſuppoſed accomplices involved 
in his fate, The nobility of Rome, who had go- 
verned provinces, who had commanded armies, 
and triumphed as conſuls, were ſewed up in the 
| hides of ſlaughtered animals, expoſed to wild 
beaſts, and beaten. to death with clubs. From 
his camp on the Rhine or Danube, (for he ſcorn- 
ce d to vilit Italy or Rome) he iffued, in the lan- 
guage of deſpotiſm, the unfeeling dictates of ſan- 
guinary barbariſm, and trampled on every prin- 
ciple of law or juſtice, ſupported by the avowed 
power of the ſword. As long as the cruelty of 
Maximin was confined to the ſenators at Rome, or 
the courtiers who attended him, the body of the 
people regarded it with indifference ; but their re- 
ſentment was arouſed as ſoon as the avarice of 
the tyrant attacked public property. Every city 
was poſſeſſed of an independent revenue to pur- 
chaſe corn, and ſupply the expences of games and 
entertainments; by a ſingle edict, Maximin con- 
fiſcated the whole. The temples were ſtripped of 
their offerings, and the ſtatues of heroes and gods 
melted down and coined into money ; the ſoldiers 
them- 
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themſelves bluſhed at the ſacrilegious plunder, 

and a cry of indignation was heard throughout the 

empire. 
The procurator of Africa rivalled his maſter in 4 

oppreſſion and cruelty. He had pronounced an 3 

unjuſt decree againſt ſome opulent youths of that | 

country; the execution of it would A. D. 237, 

have reduced them to abject want. A Ap. 

reſpite for three days was, with difficulty, pro- 

cured, and employed in preparations for the de- 

ſtruction of the guilty treaſurer. A band of pea- 

ſants was collected, armed with clubs, axes, and 

the ruſtic inſtruments of huſbandry. The con- 

ſpirators concealed their daggers beneath their 

garments, and in the moment of audience, 

plunged them into the heart of their enemy. By 

the aſſiſtance of their train, they ſecured the little 4 

town of Thyſdrus, and erecting the ſtandard of 

rebellion, oppoſed the mild virtues of Gordianus 

to the implacable fury of the tyrant. Gordianus 

the pro- conſul of Africa, deprecated with tears, 

and accepted with reluctance, the dangerous ho- 

nour: his family was the moſt illuſtrious of the 

Roman ſenate; on his father's fide, he-was deſ- 

cended from the Gracchi ; on his mother's, from 

the emperor Traian. His fortune was equal to ol 

his birth, and in the practice of virtue and the - - 

_ purſuit of letters, the laſt remains of the age of | 
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the Antonines, he had attained to fourſcore years, 
when his feeble frame was compelled to aſſume 
the purple, and ſtain a ſpotleſs life with civil 


blood; his ſon, equally amiable in his character, 


though leſs pure in his manners, was aſſociated 
with him in the empire. ; 
The Gordians, as ſoon as they had appeaſed the 


. firſt tumult of election, removed their court to Car- 
' + thage, and by a deputation of the nobleſt provin- 


cials ſolicited the approbation of the ſenate. The 


. inclinations of that aſſembly were neither doubtful 


nor divided. The Gordians were connected with 
the moſt illuſtrious families of Rome; and their 
mild diſpoſition opened the proſpect of a civil, 


and even republican government. The hatred of 
Maximin towards the ſenate was avowed and un- 


abated, and their very ſafety prompted them to 
embrace the enterpriſe as their only hopes of re- 

fuge. In the temple of Caſtor, according to an 
ancient form of ſecrecy, the whole body of the 
ſenate was convoked, and the conſul Syllanus, af- 
ter diſcloſing the intelligence and animating them 
with his eloquence, concluded with, “ Maximin 
ce is an enemy, may his enmity ſoon expire with 
ce him, and may we long enjoy the prudence and 
cc felicity of Gordian the father, the valour and 
ce conſtancy of Gordian the ſon.” The noble ar- 


3, 


dour of the conſul revived the languid ſpirit of 
the 
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the ſenate ; the election of the Gordians was ra- 
tified, Maximin and his ſon were pronounced ene- 
mies, and liberal rewards offered for their deſtruc- 
tion. A detachment of Prætorian guards had 
been left at Rome to command the capital; and 
the præfect Vetalianus, conſpicuous for his cruelty 
and attachment to the tyrant, maintained his au- 
thority over the city and ſenate. Before their re- 
ſolves could tranſpire, a tribune and ſome ſoldiers 
were commiſſioned to take his life; they executed 
their orders with alacrity and reſolution, and with 
their bloody daggers in their hands proclaimed to 
the people the news of the revolution. The pro- 
miſe of a large donative appeaſed and allured the 
ſoldiers, the ſtatues of Maximin were thrown down, 
and the authority of the Gordians acknowledged 
throughout Rome and Italy. For the defence 
of the laſt, twenty ſenators were ſelected; each 
was appointed to act in his reſpective department, 
and to enrol and diſcipline the Italian youth ; 
and the governors of the ſeveral provinces were 
exhorted by deputies to defend the cauſe of the 
Roman ſenate. 

But whilſt the election of the Gordians was 
thus ratified and ſupported, the Gordians them- 
ſelves were no more. Capelianus, go- A. D. 247, 
vernor of Mauritania, had invaded the July 3d. 
defenceleſs province; the younger Gordian, at the 
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head of an undiſciplined multitude, marched out 
to meet him, and his uſeleſs valour procured him 


' . an honourable death in battle; the elder Gordian, 
whoſe reign had not exceeded thirty-ſix days, put 


an en dto his life on the intelligence of the defeat ; 
and Carthage opened her gates, and ſubmitted to 
the rapacity of the victor. 

Rome received with conſternation the fate of 
the Gordians, and the ſenate, convened in the tem- 
ple of Concord, remained in filent terror, till a- 
wakened by a ſenator of the name and family of 
Trajan.. He repreſented to them their only re- 
maining alternatives; to meet the tyrant bravely 
in the field, or tamely ſubmit to tortures and ig- 
nominious death. © Let us elect, continued he, 
* two emperors, one of whom may conduct the 
ce war againſt the public enemy, whilft his col- 
ec league remains at Rome to direct the civil ad- 
ce miniftration. I cheerfully expoſe myſelf to the 
« danger and envy of the nomination, and give 
« my vote in favour of Maximus and Balbinus 
& ratify my choice, conſcript fathers, or appoint 
ce in their place, others more worthy of empire.” 
The merit of the candidates was inftantly acknow- 
A. D. 237. ledged, and the houſe reſounded with 

July gth. the acclamations of “ Long life and 
victory to the emperors Maximus and Balbinus.“ 
The virtues of the emperors juſtified the hopes of 

+ -» ME 
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the Romans. Balbinus had acquired no inconſi- 
derable reputation as an orator and poet; but the 
wiſdom and juſtice he had diſplayed as a magi- 
ſtrate, in the adminiſtration of the interior pro- 
vinces, were better claims to imperial dignity. 
Maximus, by his victories over the Sarmatians 
and Germans, had eſtabliſhed his character as a 
general, and commanded the eſteem and confi- 
dence of his followers; but the ſolemn moment of 
their returning thanks to the gods for their eleva- 
tion, was diſturbed by the clamours. of a licen- 
tious multitude. Theſe aſſerted their right to 
conſent to the election of a ſovereign, and inſiſt- 
ed, to the two princes already choſen, a third 
ſhould be joined, of the family of the Gordians. 
Maximus and Balbinus, at the head of the city 
guards, in vain endeavoured to diſperſe the mul- 
titude ; and it was thought prudent to relinquiſh 
a conteſt which might have been fatal to both 
parties. A boy, only thirteen years of age, the 
grandſon of the elder, and nephew of the younger 
Gordian, was produced to the people, and inveſt- 
ed with the title of Cæſar; the tumult was appeaſ- 
ed, and Rome prepared for her defence againſt 
the common enemy. 

During theſe revolutions in Africa and Rome, 
the mind of Maximin was agitated with various 
and contending paſſions. The intelligence of the 
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of Italy and Rome. 
habituated to three years ſucceſſive victories; but 
the generous ſpirit of the Barbarian diſdained to 
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fate of the Gordians, was followed by the election 
of Maximus and Balbinus, and the preparations 
The army of Maximin was 


1 16 


quit the hoſtile banks of the Danube, or march 
againſt his private enemies, until he had ſubdued 


' thoſe of the public. 


It was not till the enſuing ſpring that Maximin 
led his hardy and diſciplined troops to the foot 
of the Julian Alps. The ſilence and deſolation 
AD. 233. that reigned through the frontiers of 

February. Italy, impreſſed with gloomy appre- 
henſions the minds of the ſoldiers. The towns 
and villages were abandoned by the inhabitants, 
the cattle were removed, the bridges broke down, 
and every thing proclaimed a determined ſpirit 
of reſiſtance. The wiſe orders of the generals and 
ſenate, were to protract the war, and to waſte in 
repeated enterpriſes that force, which, entire, they 
were unequal to contend with. Aquileia had firſt 
the honour of reſiſting the fury of the tyrant. On 
a ſingular bridge, conſtructed of hogſheads, he 
had paſſed a ſtream of the Hadriatic, ſwelled by 


the melting of winter ſnows; the beautiful vine- 
yards in the neighbourhood of Aquileia were root- 


ed up by his rage, the ſuburbs were demoliſhed, 
and the city attacked on every ſide, | 
The 
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The defence of it was entruſted to Criſpinus 
and Menophilus, two of the twenty lieutenants of 
the ſenate, who had thrown themſelves into the 
city with a ſmall band of veterans. The walls, 
decayed during a long peace, were haſtily repaired, 


military engines were provided, and every ſpecies 


of fortification was rapidly executed. But the 
beſt defence of Aquileia was in the conſtancy of 
her citizens; theſe, animated with the love of free- 
dom, and deſperate from the dread of puniſhment, 


repulſed the repeated attacks of the tyrant, de- 


ſtroyed his machines with artificial fire, and ſuſ- 
tained, with ſteady reſolution, that force at which 
the whole Roman empire trembled. 

Maximus, from the important city of Ravenna, 
which he had advanced to ſecure, beheld the ſiege 
of Aquileia with inceſſant anxiety. He dreaded 
leſt the tyrant, tired out with obſtinate reſiſtance, 
ſhould relinquiſh the fruitleſs enterpriſe, and march 
directly towards Rome. The fate of the empire 
muſt then have been decided in one battle; a 
few levies from the enervated youth of Italy, and 
a doubtful body of German auxiliaries, were all 
the troops he could oppoſe to the veteran legions 
of the Rhine and Danube. But the ſtroke of 
domeſtic treaſon relieved the juſt apprehenſions of 
Maximus, and ſecured the ſenate from the mena- 
ced yengeance of Maximin. 
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Though Aquileia had ſcarce experienced the 
common miſeries of a ſiege ; though her reſources 


and her ſtrength ſtill remained entire; the ſoldi- 


ers of Maximin had ſuffered every calamity it is 


poſſible to deſcribe, To the dangers and hard- 


ſhips of war, were added the inclemency of the 
ſeaſon, the contagion of diſeaſe, and the horror 
of famine, The deſtructive rage of the tyrant: 


had completed the ruin of the open country, and 
his ferocious inhumanity had filled the rivers with 
lain, and polluted their ſtreams with blood. De- 


ſpair and diſaffection diffuſed their ſpirit through 
the troops, and the ill - timed ſeverity of Maximin 
ſerved to exaſperate, inſtead of allaying the ge- 
neral diſcontent, - Some Pratorian ſoldiers, who 


trembled for their wives and childien at Rome, 


determined to ſecure them, by executing the ſen- 
tence of the ſenate. Maximin was lain in his 
A. D. 238, tent, after a reign of three years and a 

April. few days; his ſon (whom he had aſſo- 


' ciated in his power) partook in his deſtruction, 


and Anulinus, his prefect, with ſeveral other mini- 
ſters of his cruelty, received the tardy puniſhmentof 
their crimes, The gates of Aquileia were thrown 
open to his deſtroyers, the head of Maximin, on 
a ſpear, was borne in triumph through the ſtreets; 


a liberal market was provided for the impatient 


troops, and they readily joined in acknowledging: 
che 
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the authority of the ſenate, and ſwore allegiance, 
and ſubmitted to the command of their lawful 
emperors. 

The hardy body of Maximin was ſuited to his 
unfeeling ſoul ; his ſtature exceeded eight feet, 
and 8 circumſtances are related of his 
matchleſs ſtrength and appetite. The death of 
the brutal ſavage was received at Rome with a 
joy eaſier to conceive than deſcribe. The re- 
turn of Maximus was a triumphal proceſſion, and 
he entered the capital, with his colleague and the 
young Gordian, amidſt the acclamations of the 
people, and the applauſe of the ſenate. The con- 
duct of the two emperors fulfilled the expecta- 
tions of their ſubjects; they adminiſtered juſtice in 
perſon, and the rigid virtue of Maximus was tem- 
pered by the mild clemency of Balbinus. What 
ce reward may we expect for delivering Rome 
ce from a monſter ?” was the queſtion aſked by 
Maximus, in a moment of freedom and confidence. 
c The love of the ſenate, of the people, and of 
ce all mankind,” was the ready anſwer of Balbi- 
nus. I fear,” replied his diſcerning colleague, 
ce the hatred of the ſoldiers, and the fatal effects 
te of their reſentment.” The event too well juſti- 
fied his apprehenſions. | 

During the abſence of Maximus 1n Italy, Bal- 


binus, in Rome, had been engaged in ſcenes of” 
I 4 blood 
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blood and diſcord. Diſtruſt and jealouſy had e- 


ven occupied the ſenate, and every ſenator con- 

cealed arms beneath his robe. Two veterans of 
the guards had intruded themſelves, in the hour 
| of deliberation, on the aſſembly ; their inſolence 
was obſerved, and chaſtiſed by the daggers of Gal- 
lieanus and Mæcenas, two dignified ſenators, who 
advancing to the door, exhorted the multitude to 
maſſacre the Prætorians, as the adherents of the 
tyrant. A civil war laſted many days, and the 
Prætorian camp was frequently, though unſuc- 
ceſsfully, aſſailed by the people, aſſiſted by nume- 
rous bands of gladiators. The emperor Balbinus 
in vain attempted to reconcile the contending fac- 
tions; their animolity, ſmothered for a while, 
burſt out with increaſe of violence; and the people 
and ſoldiers equally deſpiſed a prince, who had 
neither the ſpirit nor power to command or re- 
ſtrain his ſubjects, 

Though the formidable army of Maximin, on 
his death, had acknowledged the authority of 
Maximus, yet the haughty ſpirit of the Prætori- 
ans was far from being reconciled to obedience. 
The public entry of the emperors had united in 
the ſame body, thoſe who had ſerved under the 
tyrant, with thoſe who had remained at Rome; 
hey communicated to each other their com- 
Plaints and — and they recollected 
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with indignation, the fate of a prince choſen by 
the army, and regarded with averſion the empe- 
rors elected by the ſenate, Yet their fate was in 
their own hands, and whilſt they were maſters of 
their arms, they might convince the world, they 
alſo were maſters of the Roman empire. 

The jealouſy which ſoon prevailed between the 
two emperors, was ill calculated to cruſh this 
growing diſcontent. Maximus deſpiſed Balbinus, 
as an indolent noble; and Balbinus diſdained his 
colleague, as an 1gnorant ſoldier. The whole city 
was employed in the Capitoline games, and the 
emperors were left alone in their palace; on a 
ſudden they were alarmed by the approach of a 
body of Prætorian guards; the moments that 
might have been employed in collecting affiſtance, 
were waſted in fruitleſs recriminations. The ar- 
rival of the ſoldiers put an end to their A. D. 238, 
debate, and after being ſtripped of their July 15th. 
imperial ornaments, the bodies of the emperors 
of the ſenate, (for ſuch was the inſulting lan- 
guage of their aſſaſſins) mangled with a thouſand 
wounds, were expoſed to the inſults or pity of the 
people. 


In the ſpace of a few ſucceſſive months, ſix 


princes had periſhed by the ſword. Gordian, 


who had already received the title of Cæſar, was, 


at the age of Nineteen, inveſted with the purple, 
and 
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and called by the ſoldiers to the toils of ſove- 
reignty. His early youth and untainted inno- 


. cence, promiſed at leaſt happineſs, if not glory to 


the empire; but the conduct of his miniſters, who 


had abuſed the ſimplicity of his inexperienced un- 


derſtanding, obſcured the mild luſtre of his virtues. . 
On his acceſſion, he was at firſt ſurrounded by his 
mother's eunuchs ; and by a conſpiracy of theſe 


| wretches, the eyes of the prince were blinded to 


the miſeries of his oppreſſed ſubjects. Eſcaping 
from this ignominious ſlavery, he devolved his 
confidence on a miniſter, the ſole ob- 
1 ject of whoſe counſels was the glory 
of the ſovereign, and the happineſs of the peo- 
ple. Miſitheus was firſt introduced to the fa- 
vour of Gordian by the extent of his learning; 
and love, ſoon after, prevailed on the prince to 
marry tlie daughter of his faithful and virtuous 
ſervant. In two letters extant, Miſitheus con- 
gratulates the emperor, that he is eſcaped from 
the dominion of the eunuchs, and that he is ſen- 
ſible of the value of his deliverance ; and Gor- 
dian, in his reply, acknowledges his paſt errors, 
and laments the ſituation of a monarch, ſo fre- 
quently rendered inacceſſible to truth. 
The youth of Miſitheus had been dedicated ta 
letters, but his verſatile genius proved him 1n age, 
not incapable of e exerciſe of arms. When 


appointed 
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appointed Prætorian præfect, he diſcharged the 
duties of his ſituation with vigilance and activity. 
The Perſians had invaded Meſopotamia, and the 
emperor, at the perſuaſion of his father-in-law, 
opened, for the laſt time recorded in hiſtory, the 
Temple of Janus, and marched in perſon to repel 
the enemy. The Perſians retired on 
his approach, abandoned the cities 
they had taken, and retreated from the Euphrates 
to the Tigris. The emperor, in announcing his 
ſucceſs to the ſenate, aſcribed it to the wiſdom 
and precautions of his miniſter. But with the life 
of Miſitheus, who died of a flux, not without 
ſuſpicions of poiſon, the proſperity of Gordian 
expired ; and his appointment of Philip, by birth 
an Arab, and by profeſſion a robber, to 
the prefecture, proved fatal to the life 
and power of the emperor, The boldneſs of 
the new prefect aſpired to the throne ; the minds 
of the ſoldiers were irritated by an artificial ſcar- 
city, and the arms, which ought to have defended, 
were turned againſt their maſter. By a ſentence of 
the ſoldiers, he was ſtript and led away to death, 

and a ſmall monument on the banks A. D. 244, 

of the river Aboras, atteſted the ſpot March. 
of his execution, after a reign of ſcarce fix years, 
Philip, raiſed to the empire by the votes of 
the army, was deſirous of effacing the obſcurity of 
his 


D. 242. 


A. D. 243. 
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his birth in the magnificence of his entertainments, 
and on his return from the eaſt, ſolemnized with 


pomp the ſecular games. Theſe, ſince their revival 


A. D. 248. by Auguſtus, had been celebrated by 
April 2ſt. Claudius, Domitian, and by Severus, 


and were renewed for the fifth time by Philip. The 


allotted interval between them was either an hun- 
dred, or an hundred and ten years, but this regu- 
lation was little regarded by the policy of *the em- 


Peror 0 
Though the limits of the Roman empire were 


ſtill the ſame, yet the vigour which animated it 


daily declined, and the Perſian monarchy, reſtor- 
ed by Artaxerxes, ſeemed to rival the 
waining power of Rome. The king- 
dom of Perſia was computed to contain, in the 
laſt century, five hundred and fifty- four cities, ſixty 
thouſand villages, and about forty millions of ſouls; 
nor is there any reaſon to ſuppoſe it was leſs proſ- 
perous during the reign of Artaxerxes; that prince 
had triumphed over the Scythians and Indians, 
and conſidered the Romans an enemy worthy of 
his arms. Rome, though capable of only oppoſ- 
ing a part to the whole force of Perſia, had gene- 


A. D. 226. 


rally maintained her reputation and ſuperiority. 


Under the reign of Marcus, the Roman generals 
penetrated as far as Cteſiphon, and deſtroyed the 
feat of the Parthian king; yet Cteſiphon, in thirty. 

three 
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three years, had ſufficiently recovered its ſtrength 
to maintain an obſtinate though un- 


ſucceſsful reſiſtance againſt the emperor 
Severus. | 


Artaxerxes, as ſoon as he was perfectly eſta- 
bliſhed on the throne, claimed the provinces of 
Aſia, and declared war againſt the Romans; and 
Alexander Severus reſolved, on this important oc- 
caſion, to lead his armies in perſon. In an oration 
of the emperor's till extant, he is re- 2 
preſented as obtaining a conſiderabe 
victory; but a contemporary hiſtarian, who de- 
ſcribes the plan of the war with minuteneſs, in- 
forms us, after ſeveral ſucceſsful ſkirmiſhes, of the 
retreat of the Roman army with difficulty and 
loſs; yet the valour it had diſplayed convinced the 
Perſian monarch how arduous was his enterpriſe, 
nor even during the confuſion which followed the 
death of Alexander was he able to wreſt from the 
hands of Rome the little province of Meſopo- 
tamia. 

The reign of Artaxerxes forms a memorable 
ra in the hiſtory of the eaſt, and even in that of 
Rome. His character was marked by thoſe com- 
manding features which generally diſtinguiſh con- 
querors. His code of laws was preſerved as the 
foundation of civil and religious policy till the 
laſt period of Perſian monarchy, and 
he bequeathed to his ſon Sapor his em- 


A. D. 230. 


A. D. 240. 
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pire and ambitious deſigns againſt the Romans; 
to both nations the ſource of deſtructive wars and 


. reciprocal calamities. 


The Perſians, long civilized and corrupted, poſ- 
ſeſſed not the intrepid hardineſs of the northern 


\ 0 . 
- nations ; nor did the ſcience of war ever mak e 


any conſiderable progreſs in the eaſt. An incon- 
ſiderate multitude truſted more to their numbers 
than their courage, and more to their courage 
than their diſcipline, Their infantry was a croud 
of ſpiritleſs peaſants, but their cavalry was formed 
from the nobles, taught from ſeven years old to 
ſpeak truth, ſhoot with the bow, and ride with ſkill. 
In the two laſt, they were unrivalled, and their 
armies of light and heavy cavalry, equally formi- 
dable by the weight of their charge, and in the 
rapidity of their retreat, threatened with their hoſ- 
tile motions and increaſing numbers, the eaſtern 
provinces of the declining empire of Rome. 

A more juſt terror was inſpired along the north- 
ern frontiers by the hardy barbarians who inhabited 
the woods and foreſts of Germany. This country, 
containing the whole of modern Germany, Den- 
mark, Norway, Sweden, Finland, Livonia, and 
the greater part of Poland, was peopled by the 
tribes of one great nation, whoſe complexion, 
manners, and language denoted a common origin, 


and preſerved a ſtriking reſemblance, The large 
| and 
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and maſculine limbs of the natives were formed 
by the keen air and ſevere climate. The im- 
menſe foreſts which overſhadowed part of Ger- 
many and Poland, by excluding the rays of the ſun, 
might contribute to the former ſeverity ; their 
winters, and the complaints of ancient writers of 
intenſe froſts are ſubſtantiated by two circumſtances 
of unequivocal nature. 1. The great rivers which 
covered the Rhine and Danube were frequently 
frozen over, and capable of ſupporting the nume- 
rous armies, the cavalry, and even the heavy wag- 
gons of the barbarians; modern ages have not 
preſented an inſtance of a like phænomenon. 2. 
The rein deer, whoſe conſtitution ſupports and 
even requires intenſe cold, who 1s found on the 
rock of Spitzberg, and delights in the ſnows of 
Lapland and Siberia, was then a native of Ger- 
many, though at preſent he cannot ſubſiſt in any 
country to the ſouth of the Baltic. 

Though it is difficult to aſcertain the influence of 
the climate of ancient Germany over the minds and 
bodies of the natives, yet we may impartially con- 
clude theſe hardy children of the north. poſſeſſed a 
- ſtrength better adapted to violent exertions than 
to patient labour, and were inſpired with a conſti- 
cutional bravery, the reſult of nerves and ſpirits. 
Their languid ſouls were only to be rouſed by 
ſome new and powerful ſenſation ; and war and 


danger 
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danger ſeemed amuſements to the fierce temper 


of the barbarians, In the intervals of peace, deep 


gaming and exceſſive drinking occupied their 


hours; both relieved them from the pain of think- 


ing; the one by inflaming their paſſions, the other 
By extinguiſhing their reaſon. 

Of letters, the Germans were totally ignorant, 
and wretchedly deſtitute of arts ; even in the time 
of. Tacitus, they had no cities. Their habitations 
were huts of a low circular figure, built of rough 
timber, pierced at the top, to leave 2 free paſ- 
ſage for the ſmcke; and they cloathed them- 
ſelves chiefly in furs. The game of the foreſts 
ſupplied its inhabitants with food and exerciſe, 
and their monſtrous herds of cattle, leſs remarka- 
ble for beauty than utility, formed the principal 
object of their wealth, Averſe to agriculture, 
they exacted from the earth, with a reluctant 
hand, a ſmall quantity of corn. 

Gold, ſilver, and iron were extremely ſcarce in 
Germany. The veins of ſilver, which reward the 
attention of the princes of Brunſwick and Saxony, 
the mines of iron, with which Sweden ſupplies 
Europe, were either neglected or unknown. A- 
mong the borderers, ſome coins had been intro- 
duced by the Romans, but the more diſtant tribes 
were ablolutely unacquainted with the uſe of mo- 
ney, and their confined traffic was carried. on by 
the exchange of commodities, 

A war- 
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A warlike nation like the Germans, without 
either cities, letters, arts, or money, found ſome 
compenſation for this ſavage ſtate, in the enjoy- 
ment of freedom. Some tribes, on the coaſt of 
the Baltic, acknowledged the authority of kings; 
but in the far greater part of Germany, the form 
of government was a democracy, not ſo much 
controlled by poſitive laws, as by the occaſional 
aſcendant of valour and eloquence. A youth, 
born of free parents, on attaining the age of man- 


hood, was introduced into the general council of 


his countrymen. The aſſembly of the warriors 
was convened at ſtated ſeaſons, or on ſudden e- 


mergencies. The trial of public offences, the e- 


lection of magiſtrates, and the great buſineſs of 
peace and war, were determined by its independ- 
ent voice. The magiſtrate might deliberate and 
perſuade, the people only could reſolve and ex- 
ecute. A general of the tribe was elected on oc- 
caſions of danger; if the danger was preſſing, 
ſeveral tribes united in the choice of the ſame 
general: but this power expired with the war, 
and in times of peace the German tribes acknow- 
ledged not any ſupreme chief. Princes were, 
however, appointed in the general aſſembly, but 
the authority of theſe magiſtrates was more abſo- 
lute over the property than the perſons of the 
Germans, The diſpoſal of the firſt was abſolutely 
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veſted in their hands, and they diſtributed it every 
year according to a new diviſion; at the ſame 


time, they were not authoriſed to puniſh with 


death, to priſon, or even to ſtrike a private 
Citizen. | ” 

On the chaſtity of the German women, Tacitus 
dwells with pleaſure; and the high-ſpirited ſenti- 
ments of theſe matrons were equal to their con- 
Jugal fidelity. The fainting armies of their coun- 
try have, more than once, been driven back on 
the enemy by the generous deſpair of the women, 
who dreaded death much lefs than ſervitude, 

The religious ſyſtem af the Germans was dic- 
tated by their wants, their fears, and their 1gno- 
rance. They adored the great viſible objects and 
agents of nature, the ſun; the moon, the fire, and 
the earth; they truſted to the arts of divination, 
and conſidered human ſacrifices as moſt accept- 
able; ſome tribes of the north ſeem to have em- 
braced the notion of tranſmigration, others ima- 
gined a groſs paradiſe of immortal drunkenneſs, 
yet all agreed, that a life ſpent in arms, and a 
glorious death in battle, were the beſt prepara- 
tions for a happy futurity: but the immortality 
promiſed by their prieſts was in ſome meaſure 
conferred by their bards, who till attract the no- 
tice of all who have attempted to inyeſtigate the 
antiquities of the Celts, the Scandinavians, and 
the Germans, 


— 


Such 
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Such was the ſituation, and ſuch were the man- 
ners of the ancient Germans; but though all 
contributed to form a people of military heroes, 
yet we find, during more than two hundred 
and fifty years that elapſed from the defeat of 
Varus to the reign of Decius, theſe barbarians 
made few attempts, and no material impreſſion on 
the luxurious provinces of the empire. Their 
progreſs was checked by their want of arms and 
diſcipline, and their fury was diverted by —— 
diviſions, 

The face of a German army Aſplayed t their 
poverty of iron; their long ſpears were headed 
with a ſharp, but narrow point of this metal; 
ſwords they ſeldom uſed ; their ſhields were oſier 
or wood, and their military dreſs a looſe gar- 
ment; their horſes were neither beautiful, ſwift, 
nor properly broke ; their infantry, in which their 
ſtrength conſiſted, ruſhed to battle with diſcord- 
ant ſhouts and diſordered ranks, and if ever they 
prevailed over the artificial bravery of the Ro- 
mans, it was by a ſudden effort of native valour. 
Their civil diſſentions were fomented by the in- 
trigues of Rome; and Tacitus deſcribes with 
pleaſure the Bructeri, totally exterminated by the 
neighbouring tribes. | 

The general conſpiracy which terrified the Ro- 
mans, 1n the reiga of Marcus, comprehended al- 


K 2 | moſt: 
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moſt all the nations of Germany, and even Sar- 
matia, from the mouth of the Rhine to that of 
the Danube, This dangerous invaſion was re- 
pelled by the firmneſs and vigilance of the em- 
£ peror : the ſpirit of the barbarians was ſubdued ; 
the Quadi and the Marcomanni, 'who had taken' 
the lead in the war, were ſeverely puniſhed; and 
on their repeated revolts, the irritated ' emperor. 
was reſolved to reduce the country, now part of 
Bohemia and Bavaria, into the form of a pro- 
vince, His deſigns were diſappointed by death; 
but this formidable league, the only one recorded 
during two centuries, was entirely diſſipated, with» 
out leaving any traces behind in Germany, 
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CHAPTER VI. * 


— — — — 


THE EMPERORS DECIUS, GALLUS, AEMILIANUS, VALE« | 
RIAN, AND GALLIENUS— THE GENERAL IR« 
RUPTION OF THE BARBARIANS, 


A Calamitous period of twenty years elapſed 


from the great ſeculat garnes celebrated by Phi- 


lip, to the death of the emperor Gal- A. D. 248. 


henus. The ſcarcity of authentic me- 268. 

morials hardly allows the hiſtorian to preſerve 
an unbroken thread of narration, In the ſummer 
of the year two hundred and forty-nine, a rebel- 
lion broke out among the legions in Mæſia. Ma- 


rinus, a ſubaltern officer, who was the object of 


their ſeditious choice, was deſtroyed 
with the ſame inconſtancy as he had 
been promoted. Decius, a ſenator of merit, who 


had ventured to foretell the event of this tumult, 


was nominated by the emperor, to reſtore peace 
and diſcipline to the army. He accepted the com- 
| K 3 8 mand 


A. D. 249 · 
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mand with reluQance ; and the legions of Mæſia 
forced their judge to become their accomplice. He 
was inveſted with the purple, and the defeat of 


Pͤhilip, in a battle near Verona, with his imme- 


diate or ſubſequent death, confirmed to Decius 
the empire of the Roman world. 

The victorious Decius had employed but a few 
months in the adminiſtration of peaceful juſtice, 
when he was ſummoned to the banks of the Da- 
nube, by an invaſion of the Goths. 
Theſe Barbarians deduced their origin 
from the vaſt iſland or peninſula of Scandinavia; 
and the name of the Goths is now loſt in that of 
the Swedes, The prineipal deities they worſhiped, 
were the god of war, the goddeſs of generation, 
and the god of thunder. Their facrifices, every 
ninth year, were nine animals of every ſpecies, 
including the human. 

In the Edda, a ſyſtem of mythology compiled 
in Iceland about the thirteenth century, we dif- 
tinguiſh two perſons confounded under the name 
of Odin, the god of war, and the great legiſlator 
of Scandinavia, The latter inſtituted a religion 
adapted to the climate and people, and ſubdued 


A. D. 252. 


numerous tribes on either ſide the Baltic. But 


though ſome faint tradition is preſerved of a Scan- 


dinavian origin, we muſt not expect any diſtinct 


* . . © 
account of the time and circumſtances of their 
emigra- 


* * 
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emigration-. To croſs the Baltic, the inhabi- 
tants of Sweden poſſeſſed ſufficient veſſels, and 
the diſtance from Carlſcroon to the neareſt ports 
of Pruſſia and Pomerania exceeds not an hundred 
miles. From the commencement of the Chriſ- 
tian æra to the age of the Antonines, the Goths 
were eſtabliſhed towards the mouth of the Viſtula. 
Weſtward of the Goths, the numerous tribes of 
Vandals . ſpread along the banks of the Oder; 
and a reſemblance of manners and language ſeem 


to indicate that the Vandals and the Goths were | 


originally one people. About the reign of Alex- 
ander Severus, the province of Dacia experienced 
the deſtructive fury of the Goths in their inroads, 


whoſe arms were turned againſt the milder regions. 


of the ſouth; and the march of the Barbarians 
encreaſed their numbers with the braveſt warriors 
of the Vandalic ſtates, They followed the-courſe 
of the Boryſthenes, through the plains of Poland 
and Ruſſia, and incorporated in their army the 
youth of the Baſtarnæ and Venedi. The firſt in- 


herited the northern fide of the Carpathian moun- 


tains; the laſt, the tract of country between the 
Baſtarnæ and Finland. As the Goths advanced 
near the Euxine ſea, they encountered. a purer 
race of the Sarmatians; and theſe are to be diſ- 
tinguiſhed from the Germans by moveable tents 
or fixed huts, a flowing garment or cloſe dreſs, 
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by a marriage of one or ſeveral wifes ; but, above 
all, by the uſe of the Sclavonian or Teutonic: 


P language. 


The Goths were now in poſſeſſion of the U- 


Ekraine, a country of conſiderable extent and un- 


common fertility. The ſize of the cattle, the 
temperature of the air, the aptneſs of the ſoil for 
every ſpecies of grain, and the luxuriancy of the 
vegetation, all diſplayed the liberality of nature, 
and tempted the induſtry of man; but the Goths 
withſtood all theſe temptations, and till adhered 
to a life of poverty and rapine. 

The Scythian hords, towards the eaſt, preſented 
the doubtful chance of unprofitable victory; the 
Roman territories were far more alluring. Burſt- 
ing through the province of Dacia, the Barbari-. 
ans extorted a conſiderable ranſom from Marcia- 
nopolis, the capital of the ſecond Mæſia. The 
invaders retreated with their booty, to return with 
double force; and the emperor Decius marched 
in perſon againſt the Gothic army, amounting to 
ſeventy thouſand men, and already engaged in the 
ſiege of Nicopolis. The Goths, commanded by 
Cniva, on the approach of Decius, relinquiſhed 
their enterpriſe to undertake a conqueſt of greater 
importance, the ſiege of Philippopolis, a city of 
Thrace, near the foot of Mount He- 
mus. Decius followed them at a diſ- 

tance. 


A. D 250, 
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tance; but when he thought himſelf ſecure from 
the Barbarians, the camp of the Romans was 


ſurpriſed; the emperor found his ſafety in flight, 


and Philippopolis, deſtitute of ſuccour, was taken 
by ſtorm. The time, however, conſumed in the 


ſiege, enabled Decius to revive the courage, and | 
reſtore the diſcipline of his troops. He inter- 


cepted ſeveral parties of Germans, ſecured the 


paſſes, and waited anxiouſly for an opportunity to 
retrieve his own glory, and that of the Roman 


empire. 


The mind, of Dein clan. ral. Ain 


amidſt the tumults of war, revolved the general 
cauſes of the decline of the Roman greatneſs. He 
found them in the corruption of principles and 
manners; and to reform theſe, he determined to 


revive the office of cenſor. He ſubmitted the 


choice of a proper perſon to the ſenate, and by 
their unanimous votes, it was conferred on Vale- 
rian, afterwards emperor. But De- A. D. 257. 
cius did not reflect that a cenſor may October 27th. 
maintain, but never can reſtore the morals of 
a ſtate ; and it was eaſier to vanquiſh the Goths, 
than eradicate public vices; yet even in the 
firſt of theſe enterpriſes, Decius loſt his army ard 
life. The Goths were already ſurrounded on eve- 
ry ſide, and would have been glad to have pur- 
chaſed an undiſturbed retreat at the price of their 
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priſoners and booty ; but the emperor, confident 
of victory, refuſed to hearken to accommodation; 


the battle was fought at Forum Trebonii, an ob- 
|  ſevre town of Mæſia. The onſet was favourable 


to the Romans, though the ſon of Decius, a youth 
of faireſt hopes, fell in the firſt attack; But the 
preſumption of the victors, in attempting to pur- 
ſue the enemy through a morals, changed the for- 
tune of the day; after an ineffectual ſtruggle, the 
Roman army was irrecoverably loſt, nor could 
the body of the emperor ever after be found. 
The legions, humbled by this blow, beſtowed 
A. D. 251. the imperial dignity on Hoſtilianus, 
December. the ſurviving ſon of Decius; but aſ- 
ſociated to the power, the experience and ability 
of Gallus. The firſt care of the new emperor was 
to treat with the enemy ; he relinquiſhed to them 
the priſoners and booty they had taken, ſupplied 
them with proviſions for their retreat, and pro- 
miſed to remit them annually a large ſum of gold, 
provided they never afterwards infeſted the Ro- 
man territories. The degrading ſtipulation of an 
ignominious tribute, alienated from the prince the 
affections of the Romans; the death of Hoſtili- 
us, though in the midſt of a peſtilence, was in- 
terpreted as a perſonal erime to Gallus; and the 
irruption of new ſwarms of Barbarians, encoura- 


ged by the weakneſs of the empire and the ſucceſs 
of 
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of their brethren, inflamed the diſcontent, and 
confirmed the contempt of his ſubjects for the 
emperor. 

ZAmilianus, governor of Pannonia, diſclaimed 
the diſgraceful compact. He rallied the ſcattered, 
forces of the empire, unexpectedly at- 
tacked the Barbarians, and routed and 
purſued them beyond the Danube. His trium- 
phant army proclaimed him emperor. Gallus, 
informed of the revolt, advanced to meet his aſ- 
piring lieutenant in the plains of Spoleto; but the 
ſoldiers of Gallus admired and deſerted to, his ri- 
val; and the murder of the emperor with his ſon 
Voluſianus, put an end to the war. The ſenate 
willingly confirmed the election of E- A. D. 2 53. 
milianus, whoſe letters betrayed a mix- May. 
ture of moderation and vanity. He offered to re- 
ſign to the ſenate the civil adminiſtration, and in 
quality of their general engaged to deliver the em- 
pire from the Barbarians of the north and eaſt. 

If the new monarch poſſeſſed the abilities, he 
wanted time to fulfil his ſplendid promiſes. The 
approach of Valerian, who had been ſent by Gal- 
lus to bring the legions of Gaul and Germany to 
his aid, decided his fate. The ſoldiers of Emili- 
anus, in leſs than four months after their choice, 
readily embrued their hands in his A, D. 253. 
blood, and Valerian revenged his be- Augutt. 


A. D. 253. 
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nefactor at the ſame time that he acquired the 
throne. 1 | 
Valerian, the late cenſor, when inveſted with 


the purple, was ſixty years of age. His character 


was high and unſullied, but the conſciouſneſs of 
declining vigour induced him to ſhare his power 
with a more active aſſociate, and his vanity or af- 
fection gave the preference to his ſon Gallienus. 
The whole period of their joint adminiſtration 
was one ſeries of confuſion and calamity, and the 
Roman empire was continually invaded by the 
Franks, the Alemanni, the Goths, and the Perſians. 
The firſt of theſe derived their origin from a con- 
federacy of the inhabitants of the Lower Rhine 
and Weſer, and aſſumed the name of Franks or 
Freedmen. The province of Gaul was protected 
from their united attacks by the ability of Poſt- | 
humous, who though he afterwards betrayed the 
family of Valerian, was ever faithful to the inter- 
eſts of the empire; but Spain during twelve years, 
the greater part of the reign of Gallienus, was the 
theatre of their hoſtilities ; and the city of Tarra- 
gona was taken and plundered by their rapacious 
arms. The Alemanni, a body of Suevi, who aſ- 
ſumed their name to denote their various line- 
age and common bravery, ravaged the rich pro- 
vince of Gaul, and a party penetrating acroſs the 
Danube, and through the Rhætian mountains, ad- 
vanced 
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vanced as far as Ravenna. Valerian was abſent in 
the eaſt, and Gallienus on the Rhine. The ſenators 
reſumed the defence of the republic; the Præto- 
rian guards were recruited by the ſtouteſt plebei- 
ans; and the Alemanni, aſtoniſhed at an army 
more numerous than their own, retired with their 
plunder : their retreat was eſteemed a victory by 
the unwarlike Romans. | 
Gallienus was much leſs delighted at his capital 
being delivered from the Barbarians, than alarm- 
ed at the ſpirit of the ſenate ; his timid ingratitude 
was publiſhed to his ſubjects in an edict which 
prohibited the ſenators the exerciſe of any military 
employment. Three hundred thouſand of the A- 
lemanni were afterwards reported to have been de- 
feated near Milan by the ſon of Valerian, yet that 
prince endeavoured to protect Italy by leſs hoſtile 
meaſures, He eſpouſed Pipa, the daughter of a 
king of the Marcomanni, a Suevic tribe, and 
granted to the father an ample ſettlement in Pan- 
nonia. : 
We have already traced the Goths from Pruſſia 
to the mouth of the Boryſthenes, and thence to 
the banks of the Danube. They had extended 
their ſettlements over the northern coaſts of the 
Euxine ; and admitted by domeſtic factions into 
the kingdom of Boſphorus, they ſeized the ſceptre 
and acquired a naval force, On flight flat-bot- 
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tomed barks framed of timber, allured by the 
wealth of Aſia Minor, they committed themſelves 
to an unknown ſea, Leaving the coaſt of Circaſ- 
. | fla to the left, they appeared before Pityus; and 
we. though at firſt repulſed by the ſkill of Succeſſia- 
4 nus, on the recall of that officer they reſumed the 
attack, and completed the deſtruction of the city. 
Thence circling round the eaſtern extremity of the 
Euxine ſea, they ſurpriſed the rich city of Trebi- 
zond ; the inhabitants were maſſacred, the build- 
ings deſtroyed, and the extenſive province of Pon- 
| tus plundered without oppoſition. The ſpoils of 
| Trebizond filled a fleet of ſhips found in the port, 
| and the Goths returned in triumph to their new 
eſtabliſhments in the kingdom of Boſphorus. 
Their ſecond expedition was directed along the 
weſtern coaſt of the Euxine, and they landed in 
the province of Bithynia, Nicomedia, once the 
capital of the kings of Bithynia, afforded them 
an eaſy conqueſt, Nice, Pruſa, Apamæa, and 
Cius, ſurrendered to their arms; and the city 
of Cyzicus, which formerly had withſtood the 
united force of Mithridates, was only preſerved, 
by a rainy ſeaſon, and the ſwelling of the river 
Rhyndacus. On the approach of the autumnal 
equinox, they haſtened their return, after wantonly 
burning Nice and Nicomedia in their retreat. 
The third fleet of the Goths was by far the 


moſꝭ 
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moſt numerous, and is computed to have con- 


tained fifteen thouſand warriors. Theſe ſteered 


their courſe from the Cimmerian into the Thracian 
Boſphorus, and paſſing through the Helleſpont, 
after navigating the ZEgean ſea, anchored in the 
ports of Piræus, five miles diſtant from Athens, 
The native ſeat of the arts and muſes ſoon yielded 
to the invincible ſons of Odin; but while the con- 
querors abandoned themſelves to plunder and in- 


temperance, their fleet was attacked by a band of 


peaſants commanded by the brave Dexippus. This 
injury ſerved rather to inflame than diſmay the 


Northern victors; a general conflagration blazed 


throughout Greece, and the Goths were rapidly 
advancing toward the confines of Italy, when Gal- 
lienus appeared in perſon to check their progreſs, 
Part were incorporated into the ſervice of the 


empire by an honourable capitulation ; part broke 


through Mæſia, and forcing a paſſage over the 
Danube, eſcaped to their ſettlements in the U- 
kraine; and the reſt retired with their booty to their 
veſſels, and regained in ſafety, after ravaging the 
ſhores of Troy, the port from whence they failed. 

Whilſt the Goths poured deſtruction through the 
provinces of Greece, Sapor, the king of Perſia, 


had added to the Perſian empire the kingdom of - 


Armenia, after aſſaſſinating Choſroes, the king. 
Inflamed by this conqueſt, the ſon of Artaxerxes 
| | had 
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had ſpread devaſtation on either ſide the Eu- 
phrates, and Valerian, in his advanced age, march- 
ed in perſon to the defence of the eaſtern frontier. 
He. paſſed the Euphrates, encountered, 
was vanquiſhed, and captured by the 
n monarch, near the walls of Edeſſa. The 
account of this tranſaction is obſcure; but we 
trace that the Roman troops, encompaſſed on e- 
very ſide, after a vigorous attempt to cut their 
way through, were forced to yield to the invinci- 
ble attacks of famine; that the emperor was made 
2 prifoner, and that Sapor, in a moment of tri- 
umph, inveſted with the imperial purple Cynedes, 
an obſcure fugitive. of Antioch, who ſacrificed the 
place of his nativity to ſecure the favour of his 
maſter. If we may credit the teſtimony of Am- 
mianus Marcellinus, the city of Antioch was ſur- 
priſed when the inhabitants were engaged in the 
amufements of the theatre. Emeſa was preſerved 
by the zeal of the high prieft, and the reſolution 
of a few peaſants; but the narrow paſſes of Moun: 
Taurus were forced, and Cæſarea, the capital of 
Cappadocia, . was betrayed by a phyſician, after a 
gallant and voluntary defence by Demoſthenes, 
who cut his way through the ſurrounding Perſians, 
At the time when the eaſt trembled at the name 
of Sapor, he received, with a reſpe&ful letter, a 
preſent from Odenathus, one of the nobleſt and 
moſt 
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moſt opulent ſenators of Palmyra. Who is this 
© Odenathus, (ſaid the haughty victor) that he 
cc thus inſolently preſumes to write to his Lord ? 
cc If he entertains a hope of mitigating his pu- 
ce niſhmeat, let him fall proſtrate before the foot 
ce of our throne with his hands bound behind his 
ce back.” The ſoul of the Palmyrenian was a- 


rouſed by the injurious menace ; he met Sapor, 


but he met him'in arms, At the head of a little 
army, collected from the villages of Syria, and 
the tents of the deſert, he hovered round the Per- 
ſian hoſt, harraſſed their retreat, and even car- 
ried off ſeveral women of the great king; and 
the Majeſty of Rome oppreſſed by a Perſian, was 
protected by a Syrian or Arab of Palmyra. 

The treatment of Valerian by the inflexible 
Sapor, is reported to have been unworthy of a 
great mind. The imperial captive was daily ex- 
poſed to the inſult of the multitude, and the Per- 
ſian monarch, whenever he mounted on horſeback, 


trampled on the neck of the Roman emperor; 


even after his death, his ſkin ſtuffed with ſtraw 
in the likeneſs of a human figure, was preſerved 
as a monument of Perſian triumph. | 

The captivity of Valerian was received by Gal- 
lienus with avowed. indifference and ſecret plea- 
ſure. It is not eaſy to deſcribe the various cha- 
racter of this prince; he was a ready orator, an 
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elegant poet, a ſkilful gardener, an excellent cook, 
and a moſt contemptible ſovereign. When the 
reins of government were held by ſo weak a 
hand, it is not ſurpriſing that a crowd of uſurpers 
1 ſhould diſtract the provinces ; but the revival of 
the thirty tyrants of Athens, in the ſtate of Rome, 
is rather the child of an ingenious fancy, than the 
offspring of truth ; even allowing the contemptible 
Cyriades, only eighteen more can be produced. 
Of theſe, the greateſt part were born of peaſants, 
and had riſen from private ſoldiers, by military 
merit. Tetricus only was a ſenator; Piſo alone 
was a noble; and the qualities of the meaneſt might 
well claim a preference over the effeminate vices 
of the ſon of Valerian. On Odenathus indeed, 
Gallienus allowed the ſenate to confer the title of 
Anuguſtus; and the Palmyrenian evinced his gra- 
titude by the moſt reſpectful conduct towards the 
Emperor. 

But the provinces of Rome were not only 
doomed to experience the invaſions of barbarians, 
and the uſurpations of tyrants; the reigns of Va- 
lerian and Gallienus are marked by accumulated 
calamities. In Sicily, troops of banditti, and a 
licentious eroud of flaves and peaſants, reigned 
over the plundered country, and intercepted the 
revenue of the capital, In Alexandria, the inha- 

. | bitants, 
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bitants, abandoned to the rage of their paſſions, 
maintained a civil war within the city ; and' for 
twelve ſucceſſive years, every ſtreet was polluted 
with blood, and every building of ſtrength was 
converted into a citadel. In Ifauria, though the 
revolt of Trebellianus was fatal to himſelf, yet his 
followers, deſpairing of mercy, not only ſhook off 
their allegiance, but returned to their ſavage man- 
ners; and, ſecured by inacceſſible rocks, in the 
heart of the Roman empire preſerved a barbarous 
independence, and gradually extending their ter- 
ritory to the ſea coaſt, ſubdued the weſtern and 
mountainous part of Cilicia. 

A long and general famine, the conſequence of 
rapine and oppreſſion, depopulated the provinces 


and cities of Rome; and a furious plague, which 


commenced in the year two hundred and fifty, 
and continued for fifteen years to rage throughout 
the whole extent of the Roman empire, caſts an 
additional gloom over this period of diſgrace and 
calamity. Nor can we "omit a curious circum- 
ſtance in the calculation of human miſery; it was 
found by an exact regiſter, kept at Alexandria, of 
all the citizens entitled to ſhare in the diſtribution 
of corn, that the claimants, formerly compriſed 
between the ages of forty and ſeventy, were equal 
to thoſe in the reign of Gallienus, compriſed be- 
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CHAPTER VII. 


REIGN OF CLAUDIUS —DEFEAT OF THE GOTHS — 
VICTORIES, TRIUMPH, AND DEATH OF 
AURELIAN. 


Tux general indignation was excited by the 
calamitous reign of an effeminate tyrant, and a con- 
ſiderable army on the Danube inveſted 
Aureolus with the purple, who rapidly 
paſſed the Alps, occupied Milan, and defied Gal- 


A. D. 268. 


lienus to the combat. The emperor, at the head of 


his legions, encountered his aſpiring general near 
the Adda, and the Rhætian uſurper, defeated and 
dangerouſly wounded, eſcaped into Milan. The 
ſiege of that city was inſtantly formed, and the 
impending fate of Aureolus was only protracted 
by the conſequences of conſpiracy among the offi- 
cers of his rival. The death of Gallienus was re- 
ſolved, and executed at a late hour of the night, 
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A. D. "i when without his guards or armour, 
March 20- he had haſtened to repel a pretend- 
ed ſally from the town. But in his dying mo- 


ments, Gallienus requeſted the imperial ornaments 


might be delivered to Claudius who commanded an 
army in the neighbourhood of Pavia. The conſpi- 
rators acquieſced in the choice, and the obedience 
of the ſoldiers was ſecured by a liberal donative. 

The origin of Claudius, a native of one of the 
provinces bordering on the Danube, was obſcure, 
but his merit had attracted the favour of Decius, 
and by Valerian he was entruſted with the com- 
mand of the Illyrian frontier, Gallienus, though 
jealous of his fame, dreaded his indignation, and 
ſecured his attachment by ſplendid preſents and 
grateful attentions, On the death of that prince, 
he received from the conſpirators the bloody pur- 
ple; but though he might ſecretly applaud the 
deed, we may reaſonably conclude he was inno- 
cent of the knowledge of it. 

The elevation of Claudius was followed by the 
furrender of Milan, and the ſubſequent execution 
of Aureolus ; but the clemency of the victor was 
extended to the friends and family of the van- 
quiſhed, and a ſevere decree of the ſenate was 
mitigated by the interceſſion of the emperor. 

The flrſt labour of Claudius was to revive in 
his troops a ſenſe of order and obedience ; and 

after 
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after painting to them the exhauſted ſtate of the 
empire, and the miſchiefs ariſing from their own 
lawleſs caprice, he declared, he intended to point 
the firſt effort of their arms againſt the hoſtile 
powers of the rapacious barbarians. Tetricus 
might reign for a while over the weſt, and even 
Zenobia preſerve the dominion of the eaſt: theſe 
uſurpers were his perſonal enemies; but he could 
not think of indulging private reſentment, until 
he had averted the ruin impending over the 
empire. | | 

The Goths, with the various tribes of 
Germany and Sarmatia, had already 
collected an armament of ſix thouſand veſſels, and 
their united forces are reported to have amounted 
to three hundred and twenty thouſand men. Afﬀ- 
ter ſeveral deſcents on the coaſts of Europe and 
Aſia, a part ſteered to the iſlands of Cyprus and 
Crete, and the main body landing at the foot of 
Mount Athos, aſſaulted the city of Theſſalonica. 
Their attacks were interrupted by the approach 
of Claudius, and the Goths, impatient for battle, 
broke up the ſiege, traverſed the hills of Ma- 
cedonia, and preſſed forwards to engage the laſt 
defence of Italy. A letter of the emperor, ſtill 
extant, deſcribes the number of the enemy, the 
imperfect ſtate of the legions, and complains even 
of the want of darts, and ſpears, and ſhields. But 
L 4 | Claudius, 
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Claudius, in his own intrepidity and ſkill, found 
thoſe reſources which the empire could no longer 
afford, A ſeries of dignal victories deſtroyed this 


| hoſt of barbarians ; the deciſive battle was fought 


near Naiſſus, a city of Dardania. The legions, 


oppreſſed by numbers, at firſt gave way, but a 


large detachment riſing from the ſecret paſſes of 
the mountains, aſſailed the rear of the enemy. 
Claudius revived the ſinking courage of his troops 
by. his voice and example, and the death of fifty 
thouſand Goths proclaimed his victorious triumph. 
The ſeveral bodies of barbarians who eſcaped 
ſlaughter, diffuſed the war over the provinces of 
Mæſia, Thrace, and Macedonia; every advantage 
was obtained by the ſuperior {kill of the emperor, 
and any loſs of the Romans was occaſioned by 
their own cowardice and raſnneſs. A circle of 
poſts diſtributed with ſkill, forced the barbarians 
into the inacceſſible parts of mount Hæmus: A 
A D. „ Tigorous winter, with famine and peſti- 
„D. 20. ; 1 : 

lence, continually diminiſhed the im- 
priſoned multitude ; and on the return of ſpring, 
the mighty hoſt was reduced to a ſmall, but hardy, 
and deſperate band. 

The peſtilence, which ſwept away ſuch ad 
of the vanquiſhed, proved fatal to the conqueror; 
and the emperor, after a ſhort and triumphant 
reign of two years, in which he acquired the glo- 


rious 
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rious denomination of the Gothic Claudius, ex- 
pired at Sirmium. In his laſt illneſs he recom- 
mended Aurelian as moſt deſerving of the throne, 
and beſt qualified to defend it. The moderation 
of Quintilius, the brother of Claudius, was not 
equal to this patriotic diſpoſition; he aſſumed 
the purple at Aquileia, and though he reigned but 
ſeventeen days, had time to procure the appro- 
bation of the ſenate. On the approach of Aure- 
lian, at the head of the army of the Danube, he 
opened his veins, and withdrew from the unequal 
conteſt. | . 
Aurelian was the ſon of a peaſant of the terri- 
tory of Sirmium; he enliſted in the troops as a 
common ſoldier, and gradually roſe by diſtin- 
guiſned merit to the important office of com- 
mander of the cavalry, and thence was called by 
Claudius to the imperial dignity. His reign, 
though it only laſted four years and nine months, 
was marked by the end of the Gothic war, the 
chaſtiſement of the Germans, the ſubmiſſion of 
Tetricus, and the deſtruction of the monarchy 
which Zenobia had erected in the eaſt. His ſe- 
| vere diſcipline was the ſource of his ſucceſs ; his 
conduct gave a ſanction to his laws, and the ſedi- 
fious legions dreaded a chief who had learned to 
obey, and who was worthy of command. 
The ſpirits of the Goths were revived by the 
| | death 
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death of Claudius ; their numbers were increaſed 
with new ſwarms of their countrymen, and Au- 
relian encountered their hoſt in a doubtful and 
bloody conflict. Their mutual loſſes inſpired the 
contending parties with the deſire of peace ; a per- 
'manent treaty was concluded ; the province of 
Dacia, relinquiſhed to the Goths and Vandals, be- 
came an independent ſtate ; and under theſe more 
ſettled barbarians, often proved the firmeſt barrier 
of the empire againſt the invaſions of the ſavages 
of the north. 
While the moderate conduct of Aurelian re- 
ſtored: the Illyrian frontier, the Rhætian was in- 
vaded by an immenſe multitude of the Alemanni, 
who rapidly traced a line of devaſtation from the 
Danube to the Po; the emperor was almoſt at 
A. D. 250, the ſame time informed of their ir- 
September, ruption and retreat. With an active 
body of troops he ſkirted the Hercynian Foreſt, 
permitted half their force to paſs the river with- 
out diſturbance, and then iſſued from his poſt to 
their terror and aſtoniſhment, Diſpoſing his le- 
gions in a ſemicircular form, he advanced the two 
harns of the creſcent acroſs the Danube, and 
wheeling them on a ſudden towards the centre, 
encloſed the rear of the German hoſt. The A- 
EY ſurrounded and hopeleſs, diſdained not 
to negociate for peace ; but the terms they de- 
manded 
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manded would ſcarce have been granted them af. 
ter a victory; and Aurelian allowed them no other 
choice than to ſubmit to his unconditional mercy, 
or await the utmoſt ſeverity of his reſentment. An 
unexpected emergency, immediately after this con- 
ference, required the emperor's preſence in Pan- 
nonia. The barbarians, animated by deſpair, 
broke through the rear, leſs vigilantly guarded; 
and Aurelian, who conſidered the war as extin- 
ouiſhed, received the mortifying intelligence of 
the eſcape of the Alemanni, and their ravages in 
the territory of Milan. 
Aurelian haſtily marched with whatever troops 
he could collect to the relief of Italy. In the firſt 
battle, fought near Placentia, the Romans received 
a ſevere blow; the legions were broken, a dreadful 
laughter enſued, and the troops were with diffi- 
culty at laſt rallied only by the patient firmneſs of 
the emperor. The ſecond action was near Fano, 
in Umbria, for thus far had the Germans advanced 
towards Rome; but Aurelian, watchful for the 
ſafety of the capital, found in this place the deci- 
ſive moment of giving them a total defeat, and 
the remnant of their hoſt was exterminated in a 
battle near Pavia, But the recent danger of the 
miſtreſs of the world ſuggeſted the wall begun by 
Aurelian, and finiſhed by Probus, the extent of 
which is found to be about twenty-one miles. 
Claudius 
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Claudius and Aurelian had reſtored to the arms 
of Rome, their ancient ſuperiority over the bar- 
barians of the north; to re- unite the diſmem- 

bered empire was reſerved for the ſecond of thoſe 
warlike emperors. Though acknowledged by the 
ſenate and the people, his dominion was confined 
to Italy, Africa, Illyricum, and Thrace. Gaul, 
Spain, and Britain, Egypt, Syria, and Aſia Minor 
defied his authority, and even obeyed the com- 
mands of women. 

Gaul had diſplayed a rapid ſucceſſion of mo- 
narchs: the rigid virtue of Poſthumus, by refuſing 
to gratify the avarice of his troops, was fatal to his 
life and power; the death of Victorinus, his friend 
and aſſociate, was the conſequence of his licentious 
paſſions, and he fell a victim to a conſpiracy of jea- 
lous huſbands. After the murder of ſo many va- 
liant princes, the turbulent legions of Gaul ſub- 
mitted to the control of Victoria, the mother of 
Victorinus, who placed Tetricus on the throne, 
and with the titles of Auguſta, and Mother of the 
Camps, ruled under the name of the dependent 
Emperor. | 
When Tetricus firſt aſſumed the purple, he was 
the governor of the peaceful province of Aqui- 
taine; he reigned four or five years oyer Gaul, 
Spain, and Britain, the ſlave of a licentious army, 
when the fortune of Aurelian firſt opened to him 
7 BT a proſ- 
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a proſpect of deliverance, In a letter A. D. 251, 
to the Roman emperor, he diſcloſed Summer. 
his melancholy ſituation, and intreated him to 
haſten to his aſſiſtance. Affecting the appearances 
of a civil war, he led his forces into the field a- 
gainſt Aurelian, poſted them in a diſadvantageous 
manner, and deſerted with a few choſen friends 
in the beginning of the action. The troops, 
though betrayed by their chief, defended them- 
ſelves with obſtinacy, and were almoſt to a man 
deſtroyed. The auxiliaries, the Franks, and Ba- 
tavians were compelled to repaſs the Rhine, and 
the power of Aurelian was eſtabliſhed in tranquil- 
lity from the wall of Antoninus to the columns 
of Hercules. | 
Aurelian having ſecured the perſon and pro- 
vinces of Tetricus, turned his arms 
againſt Zenobia, the queen of Pal- 
myra and the eaſt, This extraordinary woman 
claimed her deſcent from the Macedonian kings of 


A. D. 271. 


Agypt; her beauty was only to be equalled by 
her underſtanding, her chaſtity by her valour; 


ſhe poſſeſſed in equal perfection the Greek, the 
Syriac, and the Ægyptian languages, and had 
compared the merits of Homer and Plato under 


the tuition of the ſublime Longinus. 
Odenathus, who had raiſed himſelf from a pri- 


vate ſtation to the dominion of the eaſt, courted and 


obtained 


* 
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obtained her hand, and his ſucceſs was in a great 
meaſure aſcribed to her prudence. They twice 
purſued the Perſian monarch to the gates of Cte- 
ſiphon : but the Palmyrenian prince, 
invincible in war, fell a victim to do- 


meſtic treaſon, and was aſſaſſinated in the midſt 
of a great entertainment by his nephew Mzonius, 


A. D. 250. 


who had ſcarce time to aſſume the title of Au- 


guſtus before he was facrificed by Zenobia to the 
memory of her huſband. 

Zenobia governed Syria and the eaſt with a firm 
and ſteady hand. The authority granted to Ode. 
nathus by the ſenate expired with his life ; but his 
manly widow diſdained the feeble approbation, 
and compelled a general, ſent againſt her by Gal- 
lienus, to retreat with diſgrace, To the domini- 


ons of Odenathus, which extended from the Eu- 


phrates to the frontiers of Bithynia, ſhe added the 
fertile kingdom of Egypt, and with the diadem 


aſſumed the ſplendid and doubtful title of Queen 


of the Eaſt. 
The preſence of Aurelian reſtored obedience to 
the province of Bithynia, ſhaken by 
the arms and intrigues of Zenobia. 
Ancyra ſubmitted, and Tyana was betrayed by a 
perfidious citizen. Antioch was deſerted by her 
inhabitants at his approach ; but theſe were ſoon 
recalled by the mild edicts of the emperor, In 
| - 0” 
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two great battles, Zenobia was defeated ; the firſt 
was fought near Antioch, the ſecond near Emeſa, 
and the circumſtances of both were ſo nearly fi- 
milar as ſcarce to be diſtinguiſhed but by the dif- 
ferent fields of action. Zenobia in each animated 
the troops with her preſence, but devolved the ex- 
ecution of her orders on Zabdas, who had already 
ſignaliſed his talents by the conqueſt of Egypt. 
After the defeat of Emeſa, Zenobia found it 
impoſſible to collect a third army. Probus, the 
braveſt of Aurelian's generals, was detached to re- 
duce the Egyptian provinces, and the widow of O- 
denathus was compelled to retire within the walls 
of her capital. She prepared for a vigorous de- 
fence, and declared the laſt moment of her reign 
{ſhould be the laſt of her life. Palmyra, ſituated 
amid the barren deſerts of Arabia, derives its name 
from the multitude of adjacent palm trees ; the 


| purity of the air, and ſome valuable ſprings which 


watered the ſoil, firſt preferred it to notice, 'The 
ſituation between the gulph of Perſia and the Me- 
diterranean, rendered it convenient to the cara- 
vans; and Palmyra, by the elevation of Odena- 
thus and Zenobia, was exalted into a temporary 


rival of Rome, 


The emperor, who in his march from Emeſa to 
Palmyra had been harraſſed by the Arabs, preſſed 
the ſiege of the latter city with inceſſant vigour, 


At 
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at the ſame time that he offered advantageous 
terms of capitulation. To the queen, a ſplendid 
retreat; to the citizens, their ancient privileges. 
Theſe propoſals were rejected, and the refuſal was 
accompanied with inſults. 
The hopes of Zenobia, that famine would ſoon 
compel the emperor to repaſs the deſert, and that 
the Perſian monarch would ruſh to her ſupport, 
were defeated by a ſucceſſion of convoys accom- 
panied by the victorious Probus from the reduc- 
tion of ZEgypt, and by the death of Sapor, and 
the ſubſequent diſtraction of the Perſian councils. 
The fears of Zenobia now prevailed, ſhe deter- 
mined to fly; and mounted on the ſwifteſt of her 
dromedaries, had already reached the banks of the 
Euphrates, when ſhe was overtaken by the light 
horſe, and brought back to the feet of Aurelian. 
Her capital ſoon after ſurrendered, and was treat- 
ed with unexpected lenity. | | 
The conduct of the widow of Gaben when 
captive, diminiſhed her former fame; ſhe implor- 
ed the mercy of Aurelian, acknowledged the guilt 
of her reſiſtance, and imputed it to the counſels 
of Longinus. The unlettered mind of Aurelian 
was not to be moved by genius or learning, the 
unhappy miniſter was doomed to immediate exe- 
cution; but the fame of Longinus will ſurvive that 
of the queen who betrayed him, and the emperor 


who condemned him, 
Returning 
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Returning from the conqueſt of the eaſt, Aure- 
lian was provoked by the intelligence that the Pal- 
myrenians had revolted and maſſacred the gover- 
nor and garriſon. He inſtantly returned towards 
Syria, and the puniſhment was as ſevere as the 
victory was eaſy. Old men, women and children 
were involved in the ſame deſtruction, and Pal- 
myra gradually ſunk into an obſcure town, an 
inſignificant fortreſs, and a miſerable village. | 

One labour ſtill remained for Aurelian. During 
the revolt of Palmyra, Firmus, a wealthy mer- 
chant of Egypt, had aſſumed the purple and ex- 
cited an inſurrection at Alexandria. To ſupport his 


uſurpation, he had introduced the Saracens and 


Blemmyes into the adjoining province. Such 
feeble enemies could not long withſtand the con- 
queror7of Tetricus and Zenobia ; and Firmus, af- 
ter an inconſiderable defence, was taken, tortured, 
and put to death, 

Aurelian in little more than three years had 
reſtored peace to the Roman world, 
and the magnificence of his triumph 
was adequate to the extent of his conqueſts. The 
emperor Tetricus, and the queen of the eaſt, ſwel- 
led the number of his captives. But if Aurelian 
indulged his pride in this treatment of his royal pri- 
ſoners, he afterwards behaved to them with a ge- 
nerous clemency. Zenobia was preſented with an 

VOL. I, M elegant 
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elegant villa at Tivoli, her daughters married into 
noble families, and her race was not extinct in the 
fifth century. Tetricus and his ſon were reinſtated 
in their rank and fortunes, and Aurelian admitted 
the abdicated monarch to his converſation and 

friendſhip. 
Aurelian ſoon was convinced, that to eradicate 
the crimes and factions of a feeble luxuriant go- 
vernment, was a more arduous taſk than to van- 
quiſh the foreign and domeſtic foes of the repub- 
lic. His attempt to reſtore the purity of the 
coin, which had been adulterated, was oppoſed 
by a formidable inſurrection; and he acknow- 
ledges, in a private letter, that ſeven thouſand of 
his beſt troops were ſlain in ſuppreſſing it. This 
unprovoked rebellion exaſperated the haughty ſpi- 
rit of the conqueror ; he ſuſpected the perpetual 
enmity of the ſenate, with whom he had ever liv- 
ed in a ſtate of diſſention. Indifferent to forms 
and civil inſtitutions, the ſtern Aurelian diſdain- 
ed to hold his power by any other title but that 
of the ſword; and while he offended by his 
pride the prejudices of the ſenators, his haſty re- 
venge involved them 1n the guilt and puniſhment 
of the late conſpiracy. His talents, as was ob- 
ſerved by his ſucceſſor Diocletian, were better 
ſuited to the command of an army, than the go- 
vernment of an empire; and as if ſenſible of the 
character in which nature had enabled him to excel, 
| he 
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he took the field a few months after his A. P. 254. 
triumph. The majeſty of Rome had October. 
been inſulted by the captivity of Valerian, and 
the emperor, at the head of a large army, had 
advanced towards Perſia, as far as the ſtreights 
which divide Europe from Aſia, when he experi- 
enced that no power could ſcreen him from the ef- 
fects of deſpair. He had threatened one of his ſe- 
cretaries, accuſed of extortion ; the ſole hope of 
the criminal was to involve ſome of the principal 
officers in his fears. He counterfeited in his hand, 
a long liſt of perſons devoted to death ; thoſe to 
whom he ſhewed it, without ſuſpicion or enquiry, 
reſolved to ſecure their lives, by the murder of the 
emperor. On his march between Byzantium and 
Heraclea he was attacked by the conſpirators, and 
fell by the hand vf Mucapor, a gene- A. D. 2 5 
ral whom he loved and truſted, The January. 
people, in his death, lamented a great and fortu- 
nate prince, the army regretted a warlike com- 
mander, the ſtate Joſt a uſeful though ſevere re- 
former, but the ſenate rejoiced in his fall, and de- 
teſted his memory as their perſecutor, | 
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CHAPTER vIII. 


CONDUCT OF THE ARMY AND SENATE AFTER THE 
DEATH OF AURELIAN—REIGNS OF Tcl. 
Tus, PROBUS, -CARUS AND HIS SONS. 


TEHE death of Aurelian was remarkable for 
its extraordinary conſequences ; the artifice of his 
perfidious ſecretary was diſcovered and puniſhed, 
the deluded conſpirators avowed their contrition, 
and the obedient diſpoſition of the legions was 
ſignified in the following epiſtle. «© The brave 
cc and fortunate armies, to the ſenate and people 
« of Rome. The crime of one man, and the 
te error of many have deprived | us of the late em- 
ce peror Aurelian. May it pleaſe you, venerable 
ce lords and fathers, to place him in the number of 
ce the gods, and to appoint a ſucceſſor whom your 
« judgment ſhall declare worthy of the imperial 
ce purple! None of thoſe, whoſe guilt or misfor- 
« tune has contributed to. our loſs ſhall ever 
| « reign 
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te reign over us.” This modeſt and dutiful ad- 
dreſs diffuſed through the ſenate the moſt pleaſing 
aſtoniſhment ; yet the prudent aſſembly declined 
committing their dignity to the caprice of an 
armed multitude ; and a decree was dictated, by 
which the choice of a new emperor was referred to 
the military order. The troops again A. D. 275. 
conjured the ſenate to inveſt one of their Feb. 3. 
own body with the purple, and a period of eight 
months was conſumed in this amicable contention, 
during which the Roman world remained with- 
out a ſovereign, without an uſurper, and without 
a ſedition. 

On the twenty- fifth of September, A. D. 275. 
the conſul convoked an aſſembly, re- Sept. 25. 
ported the doubtful and dangerous ſituation of the 
empire, and the neceſſity of complying with the 
dutiful requeſt of the army. The unanimous 
voice of the members, called to the imperial dig- 
nity Tacitus, the firſt of the ſenators, and the de- 
ſcendent of the celebrated hiſtorian. The new 
emperor, who had attained his ſeventy- fifth year, 
in vain pleaded his age and infirmities, as unfit to 
ſucceed the martial vigour of Aurelian: his rank, 
his conduct, his manners confirmed the choice; 
and the judgment af the ſenate was ratified by the 
people and Prætorian guards. | 

From the ſenate, Tacitus proceeded to the 

M 3 Thracian 
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Thracian camp, to obtain the more 
ſubſtantial ſupport of the legions; he 
gratified their avarice by a liberal donative, and 
engaged their eſteem by a declaration that his 
counſels ſhould never be unworthy of a Roman 
general, or the ſucceſſor of the brave Aurelian. 

The deceaſed emperor, in his preparations for 
his ſecond eaſtern expedition, had negociated with 
the Alani, a Scythian people in the neighbourhood 
of the Lake Mzotis, to invade Perſia with their 
numerous cavalry. The death of Aurelian ſuſ- 
pended the Perſian war; and theſe barbarians, on 
their arrival on the Roman frontiers, during the 
interregnum, found the generals unprepared ei- 
ther to oppoſe or receive them. The Alani, who 
conſidered 'this treatment as perfidious, had re- 
courſe to their own valour for their payment and 
revenge; they ſpread themſelves over the pro- 
vinces of Pontus, Cappadocia, Cilicia, and Gala- 
tia, The conduct of Tacitus was ſuitable to his 
age and ſtation, To thoſe of the Alani who relin- 
quiſhed their booty and captives, he punctually 
diſcharged the engagements of Aurelian. Againſt 
the remainder, he waged in perſon a ſucceſsful 
war, and delivered in a few weeks the provinces 
of Aſia from the terror of Scythian invaſion. 

But the life and glory of Tacitus were of ſhort 
duration ; the unaccuſtomed hardſhips of a military 
| 1 life 
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life were aggravated by the cares of the mind. 
The angry paſſions of the ſoldiers raged with re- 
doubled violence; they deſpiſed the mildneſs of 
his adminiſtration, and importuned him with in- 
ceſſant demands which he was incapable of ſatis- 
fying. After a reign of ſix months and twenty 
days he expired in Cappadocia; and the A. D. 276. 
inſolence of the legions was the cauſe of ri 12. 
his death, even, if they refrained from imbruing 
their hands in his blood. 

Florianus, the brother of Tacitus, inſtantly 
uſurped the purple, without awaiting the approba- 
tion of the ſenate. Probus, the heroic general of 
the eaſt, declared himſelf the avenger of the in- 
ſulted authority of that aſſembly. Though the 
effeminate troops of Syria appeared unequal to en- 
counter the hardy legions of Europe, yet the ac- 
tivity of Probus triumphed over every obſtacle. 
The veterans of his rival ſickened in the ſultry 
heats of Cilicia; and Florianus, after enjoying the 
imperial title about three months, fell A. D. 276. 
at Tarſus, a ſacrifice to the contempt of Jah. 
his ſoldiers. T 

The victorious Probus was, with Claudius and 
Aurelian, deſcended from a race of peaſants in 
Illyricum; like his warlike predeceſſors, he had 
riſen by military merit. Africa and Pontus, the 
Rhine, the D anube, the Euphrates, and the 
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Nile, by turns had witneſſed his perſonal proweſs 
and conduct in war, In the full poſſeſſion of 
fame, of the love of the army, and of vigour of 


body and mind, at the age of forty-four he aſ- 
cCennded the imperial throne, His dutiful addreſs 


to the ſenate diſplayed the language of a Roman 
patriot, «© Happy would it have been, if Flo- 
c rianus, inſtead of uſurping the purple of his 
ce brother, like a private inheritance, had expected 
ce what your majeſty might determine, either in 
ce his favour or that of any other perſon. The 
« prudent ſoldiers have puniſhed his raſhneſs : 
« to me they have offered the title of Auguſtus ; 
but I ſubmit to your clemency, my pretenſions 
« and merit.“ The ſenators were unable to diſ- 
guiſe their ſatisfaction at this reſpectful epiſtle 
from Probus, and they ratified, without a diſſent- 
A. D. 276. ing voice, the election of the eaſtern 

Auguſt 3. armies. The reign of the emperor 
correſponded with his profeſſions; the ſenate was 
permitted to direct the civil adminiſtration, and 
their general often laid at their feet the trophies of 
his victories; yet he muſt ſecretly have deſpiſed 


their weakneſs in acquieſcing under, when it was 


in their power to repeal, the diſgraceful edict of 
Gallienus, which excluded them from all military 

employments. | 
The enemies of Rome revived with increaſed _ 
fury onthe death of Aurelian; they were again 
vanquiſhed 
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vanquiſhed by the vigour of Probus. The fron- 
tier of Rhætia was firmly ſecured, the power of 
the Sarmatian tribes was broken; the Gothic 
nation courted. the alliance, and the Iſaurians in 
their mountains felt and dreaded the reſentment, of 
the warlike emperor. The cities of Coptos and 
Ptolemais, perſevered in the revolt excited by 
Firmus, and maintained the alliance of the Blem- 
myes ; the chaſtiſement of thoſe cities, and their 
ſavage auxiliaries, alarmed the 'great king, and 
Perſia ſued in vain for the friendſhip of Probus. 
Moſt of the actions which diſtinguiſh the reign of 
this prince, he performed in perſon, and the re- 
mainder he devolved on the tried abilities of Carus, 
Diocletian, Maximian, Conſtantius, Galerius, and 
a crowd of chiefs educated in the ſevere ſchool of 
- Aurelian. 

But the moſt important ſervice which Probus 
rendered the empire, was recovering 
from the barbarians of Germany ſeven- 
ty flouriſhing cities; and delivering Gaul from 
the oppreſſion of its invaders. In this labour, 
we find three great armies vanquiſhed by his 
valour. He drove back the Franks into their 
moraſſes; he defeated the Burgundians, a conſi- 
derable people of the Vandalic race; and totally 
overthrew the Lygii in a general engagement: 
Semno, the moſt renowned of their chiefs, fell alive 
into 
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into the hands of the emperor ; who, though he 
permitted a retreat to theſe people, yet their loſſes 
in the battle; and the difficulties they ſuffered in 
their return, broke the ſtrength of the nation ; nor 
is the Lygian name ever again mentioned in the 
hiſtory of Germany, But the ambition of Probus 
was not confined to a defenſive war ; under his 
auſpices, the Roman eagles paſſed the Rhine, and 
appeared on the banks of the Elbe and Necker. 
Nine of the princes of Germany, aſtoniſhed at his 
preſence, repaired to his camp, and proftrated 
themſelves at his feet. He exacted the reſtitution 
of the effects and captives they had carried away 
from the provinces, and impoſed a conſiderable 
tribute of corn, cattle and horſes. He even had 
ſome thoughts of compelling the Germans to re- 
linquiſh, the exerciſe of arms, and to depend upon 
the juſtice and power of Rome: this deſign was 
however deferred, and the empire of Rome was 
fortified againſt the inroads of the barbarians, by 
a ſtone wall which ſtretched from Neuſtadt and 
Ratiſbon on the Danube, as far as Wimpſen on 
the Necker; and after a winding courſe of two 


hundred miles, terminated on the banks of the 


Rhine, The experience of the world has expoſed 
the vain attempt of fortifying any extenſive tract 
of country ; and the wall of Probus, within a 
few years after his death, was overthrown by the 
Alemanni. 


The 
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The wiſdom of Probus, in the uſeful conditions 
of peace impoſed on the vanquiſhed Germans, 
compelled them to ſupply the Roman armies with 
ſixteen thouſand recruits of their moſt robuſt 
youth ; theſe were diſtributed in ſmall bands of 
fifty or ſixty each, through the national troops. 
He alſo repleniſhed the exhauſted frontiers with 
new colonies of captive or fugitive barbarians, on 
whom he beſtowed lands, cattle, and inſtruments 


of huſbandry; yet the idleneſs of the barbarians 


too often diſappointed the expectations of the em- 
peror, and their love of freedom provoked them 
into rebellions, equally fatal to themſelves and the 
provinces. | 

Even the vigilance and activity of Probus, 
were not able to retain in obedience every part of 
his extended dominions, Saturninus, an officer 
of merit, who commanded in the eaſt, was driven 
into rebellion by the importuniti-s of his friends, 
and by his own fears. © Alas!” faid he, on his 
election, the republic has loſt a uſeful ſervant, and 
te the raſhneſs of an hour has deſtroyed the ſer- 
cc vices of many years. In thus exalting me to the 
* throne, you have doomed me to a life of cares, 
« and to an untimely fate; the only conſolation 
e which remains is, the aſſurances that I ſhall not 
e fall alone.“ The former part of the prediction 


was verified by the victory, but the latter was diſap- 


pointed 
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pointed by the clemency of Probus ; 
and he even endeavoured, though in 
vain, to ſave the unhappy uſurper from the fury of 

The rebellion of Bonoſus and Pro- 
culus in Gaul, the former celebrated 
for his proweſs in the combats of Bac- 


A. D. 279. 


chus, and the latter in thoſe of Venus, was at- 


tended with ſimilar circurnſtances and with ſimi- 
lar clemency; the leaders ſunk beneath the ſupe- 
rior genius of Probus, but their adherents experi- 
enced his mercy. | 

The emperor had now ſuppreſſed the foreign 
and domeſtic enemies of the ſtate, and 
on his return to Rome the magni- 
ficence of his triumph was ſuitable to his for- 
tune; yet the deſperate courage of about four- 
{core gladiators ſtained it with blood; Diſdain- 
ing to devote their lives to the amuſement of the 
populace, they broke from their keepers, and 
after an obſtinate reſiſtance; obtained an honour- 
able death and juſt revenge. 

The diſcipline which had been introduced inta 
the camp by Aurelian was maintained, though 
with leſs cruelty, by Probus; the troops were ex- 
erciſed in covering with rich vineyards the hills of 
Gaul and Pannonia; and an unhealthy tract of 
marſhy ground near Sirmium, where Probus was 
born, was converted into tillage by their labour: 


but 
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but the emperor in theſe works did not ſufficiently 
conſult the fierce diſpoſitions of the legionaries z 
and an unguarded expreſſion, that on the eſtab- 
liſhment of univerſal peace he might aboliſh the 
neceſſity of a ſtanding army, proved fatal to him. 
In one of the hotteſt days of ſummer, as he ſevere- 
ly urged their toil, the ſoldiers threw down their 
tools, graſped their arms, and broke out into a 
furious mutiny. The emperor vainly ſought refuge 
in a lofty tower; the doors were forced, A. D. 282. 
and a thouſand ſwords were plunged in August. 
the boſom of the unfortunate prince. The rage 
of the troops was extinguiſhed with his life ; they 


lamented their raſhneſs, and by an honourable 


monument they erected, perpetuated the fame of 
his victories. The elevation of Carus was not 
marked with the ſame dutiful reſpect for the ſe- 
nate as had attended the death of Aurelian : the 
legions declared this general, who filled the 
office of Prætorian prefect, worthy the purple; 
and the new emperor contented himſelf with an- 
nouncing to the ſenate that he had aſcended the 
vacant throne, Carus, though a ſoldier, had re- 
ceived a learned education ; and though a ſenator, 
notwithſtanding the edict of Gallienus, was in- 
veſted with the firſt dignity of the army. He was 
about ſixty years when raiſed to the government 
of the Roman world, and his two ſons, Carinus 


and 
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and Numerian had attained the ſeaſon of man- 
hood. | | 

The warlike ſovereign of Rome prepared im- 
mediately, with the conſent of the legions; to 
execute the long ſuſpended deſign of the Perſian 
war. Before his departure, he conferred on his 
two ſons the title of Cæſar; and directed Carinus, 
whom he had inveſted with almoſt an equal ſhare 
of the imperial power, to ſuppreſs ſome troubles 
in Gaul, and fix his reſidence afterwards at Rome. 
The ſafety of Illyricum was confirmed by the de- 
feat and ſlaughter of ſixteen thouſand Sarmatians ; 
the old emperor, animated with the victory, pur- 
ſued his march in the midſt of winter through the 
countries of Thrace and Afia, and arrived with 
his fon Numerian on the confines of the Perſian 
monarchy. Varanes, the ſucceſſor of Artaxerxes, 
was alarmed at his approach, and condeſcended 
to negociate for peace. The ambaſſadors entered 
the camp about ſun-ſet, when the 
troops were ſatisfying their hunger with 
a frugal meal. They were conducted to the em- 
peror by a ſoldier, and found him ſeated on the 
graſs in a coarſe garment of purple, with his ſup- 
per, compoſed of a ſtale piece of bacon and a few 
hard peaſe: Carus in the conference took off a 
cap which concealed his baldneſs, and declared, 
unleſs their maſter ſpeedily acknowledged the ſu- 
periority 


A.D. 283. 
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periority of Rome, he would render Perſia as 
naked of trees as his own head was deſtitute of 
hair. The menaces of Carus were not without 
effect; he ravaged Meſopotamia, made himſelf 
maſter of the cities of Seleucia and Cteſiphon, 
and carried his victorious arms beyond the Tigris. 
Perſia was diſtracted by domeſtic factions, part of 
her forces were detained on the frontiers of India, 
and Rome hoped to the fall of the Perſian mon- 
archy would, be added the conqueſt of Arabia, 
the ſubmiſſion of Egypt, and the final delivery of 
the empire from the Scythian nations, But the 
news of the victories of Carus was ſcarce an- 
nounced, before it was followed by his death; 
but whether the effect of a flaſh of lightning, or 
the conſequence of a diſorder the em- A. D. 283. 
peror then laboured under, it is diffi- Dec. 25. 
cult to trace. 

The army immediately acknowledged as em- 
perors young Numerian, and his abſent brother 
Carinus; but the legions were diſmayed at the 
late fate of Carus. Places or perſons ſtruck with 
lightning were conſidered by the Romans as de- 
voted to the wrath of heaven. An oracle had pro- 
nounced the river Tigris, the boundary of the 
Roman arms; and the troops, inſtead of purſuing 
the victories of Carus, called aloud on young 
Numerian to obey the will of the gods, and lead 
them from the inauſpicious ſeat of war. 

Rome 
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Rome and the provinces, as well as the army, 
congratulated the acceſſion of the ſons of Carus; 
but the vices of Carinus had already excited the 
contempt of the capital : the reputation 
of perſonal courage, which he had ac- 
quired in the Gallic war, was effaced by his effe- 
minate manners and abandoned diſpoſition, In 
the courſe of a few months he ſucceſſively mar- 
ried and divorced nine wives, and his irregular 
appetites brought diſhonour on himſelf and on the 
nobleſt houſes of Rome. He ſelected his mini- 
ſters from the dregs of the people ; one of his 
door-keepers was entruſted with the government 
of the city, and a confidential ſecretary, famous 
for his {kill in forgery, delivered the indolent em- 
peror from the irkſome duty of ſigning his name. 
The intelligence of his conduct had filled his father 
with ſhame, nor had he concealed his reſolution 
of ſatisfying the republic by a ſevere act of juſtice, 
and of adopting, inſtcad of a worthleſs ſon, the 
virtuous Conſtantius, then governor of Dalma- 
tia. But the elevation of Conſtantius was deferred, 
and the extravagancies of Carinus were releaſed 
from control by the unexpected death of Carus, 

The uncommon ſplendour with which Carinus 
exhibited the Roman games of the theatre, circus 
and amphitheatre, in his own and his brother's 
name, form the only merit of his reign ; twenty 

: years 
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years afterwards, the courtiers of Diocletian ac- 
knowledged that the reign of Carinus had indeed 
been a reign of pleaſure, But in the midſt of this 
glittering pageantry, at the diſtance of A. D. 284. 
nine hundred miles from Rome, the Sept. 12. 
brother of Carinus expired, and a ſudden revo- 
lution transferred the ſceptre from the houſe of 
Carus into the hands of a ſtranger. 

The temper of Numerian, which differed widely 
from that of Carinus, would probabiy have pre- 
vented their union from being of any long dura- 
tion. The former was gentle in his diſpoſition 
and affable in his manners ; he poſſeſſed the ele- 
gant accompliſhments of an orator and; a poet; 
yet his talents were rather of the contemplative 
than of the active kind ; neither the inclinations 
nor purſuits of Numerian qualified him for the 
command of armies. His conſtitution was de- 
ſtroyed by the hardſhips of the Perſian war, and 
the heart of the climate had conſiderably impaired 
his eyes: in the courſe of the retreat he confined 
himſelf to the darkneſs of a litter ; and Arius 
Aper, whoſe daughter he had married, and who 
held the important ſtation of Prætorian præfect, 
adminiſtered all affairs civil and military. 

Eight months after the death of Carus, the 
legions halted at Chalcedon in Aſia, while the 
court paſſed over to Heraclea, on the European 
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fide of the Propontis. A whiſper circulated 
through the camp, of the emperor's death, and the 
ambition of his miniſter : the ſoldiers, alarmed, 
broke into the imperial tent, and diſcovered only 
the corpſe of Numerian. The gradual decline 
of his health might warrant the ſuppoſition of 
natural death; but the concealment, and the 
meaſures which Aper had taken to ſecure his 
election, were a preſumption of his guilt, A 
general aſſembly of the army was held at Chal- 
cedon, whither Aper was tranfported as a priſoner 
and criminal. Diocletian, commander of the 
body guards, was ſelected by the generals and 
tribunes as the perſon moſt capable of avenging 
A. D. 284, and ſucceeding the deceaſed emperor. 
Sept. 17. He aſcended the tribunal, and raiſing 
his eyes towards the ſun, made a ſolemn profeſſion 
of his own innocence ; then aſſuming the lan- 
guage of a ſovereign and a judge, he commanded 
Aper to be brought before him in chains. This 
ce man,” ſaid he, „ is the murderer of Nume- 
te 'rian;” and without allowing time for his juſti- 
fication, he buried his ſword in the breaſt of the 
unfortunate prefect ; the legions, by repeated ac- 
clamations, acknowledged the juſtice and autho- 

rity of Diocletian, 
Carinus yet poſſeſſed arms and treaſures ſuffici- 
ent to withſtand the pretenſions of Diocletian to 
empire ; 
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empire ; but his perſonal vices proved fatal to his 
power and life. In the ſpring, the forces A. D. 285. 
of the eaſt and weſt encountered each May. 


other in the plains of Margus, a ſmall city of 


Mæſia. The troops lately returned from Perſia, 
their numbers diminiſhed and ſtrength exhauſted, 
were broken by the legions of Europe ; but the 
{word of a tribune, whoſe wife Carinus had ſe- 
duced, extinguiſhed civil diſcord in the blood of 
the adulterer, and beſtowed the purple on Diocle- 
tian in the moment he deſpaired of lite, 
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CHAPTER IX. 
—— — — 


THE REIGN OF DIOCLETIAN AND HIS THREE ASSOCE- 
- ATES, MAXIMIAN, GALERIUS, AND CONSTAN- 
TIUS—THE PERSIAN WAR — ABDICATION 
AND*RETIREMENT OF DIOCLETIAN 
AND MAXIMIAN. 


PRI 


— 


1 


Tu E birth of Diocletian was more obſcure 
than that of any of his predeceſſors; his parents had 
been ſlaves in the houſe of Anulinus, a 
ſenator, and the name he was diſtin- 
guiſhed by he derived from a ſmall town of Dal- 
matia. Favourable oracles, and an ambitious diſ- 
poſition, prompted him to purſue the profeſſion of 
arms; he was ſucceſſively promoted to the go- 
vernment of Mæſia, the honours of the conſul- 
ſhip, and the command of the guards of the pa- 
lace ; and by the judgment of his rivals, after the 
death of Numerian, was declared the moſt wor- 
thy of the imperial throne. The abilities of Dio- 
cletian were rather uſeful than ſplendid; dexterity 
and application in buſineſs ; a judicious mixture of 

liberality 
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liberality and œconomy, of rigour and mildneſs; 
profound diſſimulation with the appearance of 
frankneſs; and above all, the great art of ſubmit- 


ting his own paſſions, as well as thoſe of others, 


to the advancement of his intereſt. Of former 
emperors, he ſeems moſt to have reſembled Au- 
guſtus; but on his election, he declared he was 
chiefly deſirous of imitating the humane philoſo- 
phy of Marcus Antoninus. 

After the example of Marcus, he gave himſelf 
a colleague in the perſon of Maximian, on whom 
he beſtowed at firſt the title of Cæ- A. D. 286. 
far, and afterwards that of Auguſtus, April ift. 
Maximian was born a peaſant, and like Aurelian, 
in the territory of Sirmium. Unacquainted with 
ſcience, and ignorant of letters, war was the only 
art he profeſſed ; he had diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
on every frontier of the empire, and though, per- 
haps, he never attained the {kill of a conſummate 
general, valour, conſtancy, and experience render- 
ed him capable of executing the moſt arduous plan 
of his aſſociate; to whom his vices were ſcarce 
leſs uſeful than his virtues. Inſenſible to pity, 
he was the ready inſtrument of every act of cru- 
elty which the policy of that artful prince might 
at once ſuggeſt and diſclaim ; but the difference 
of characters did not interrupt the friendſhip of the 
two emperors, who either from pride or ſuperſti- 
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tion aſſumed the titles, the one of Jovius, the other 
of Herculius. The prudence of Diocletian diſco- 
vered that the empire, aſſailed on every fide, re- 
quired on every fide the preſence of an emperor ; 
he reſolved again to divide his- power, and with 
the inferior title of Cæſar, to confer on two ge- 
nerals of approved merit an equal ſhare of the 
A. D. 292. ſovereign authority. Galerius and 
March 1ſt. Conſtantius were the two perſons in- 
veſted with the ſecond honours of the imperial 
purple. The manners, country and extraction of 
Galerius were the ſame as thoſe of Maximian: 
the birth of Conſtantius excelled that of his col- 
leagues; his father was a conſiderable noble of 
Dardania, and his mother a niece of the emperor 
Claudius. A youth ſpent in arms, had not chang- 
ed a diſpoſition naturally mild and amiable. To 
ſtrengthen the bonds of this union, each of the 
emperors aſſumed the character of a father to one 
of the Cæſars; Diocletian to Galerius, Maximian 
to Conſtantius; and each, obliging them to repu- 
diate their former wives, beſtowed his daughter in 
marriage on his adopted ſon. The defence of 
Gaul, Spain, and Britain, was entruſted to Con- 
ſtantius; the banks of the Danube to Galerius; 
Italy and Africa to Maximian; and Thrace, E- 
gypt, and the rich countries of Aſia were reſerv- 
ed to Diocletian. Each was ſovereign within his 
own 
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own juriſdiction, and their united authority ex- 
tended over the whole monarchy. 

This important meaſure was not executed till 
about fix years after the aſſociation of Maximian, 
whoſe firſt exploit was ſuppreſſing the | 
peaſants who, under the appellation of 
Bagandæ, had riſen in a general inſurrection. 
During the long ſeries of troubles which agitated 
Gaul, from the reign of Gallienus to that of Dio- 
cletian, the condition of theſe peaſants had been 
peculiarly miſerable ; oppreſſed at once by their 
maſters, the barbarians, the ſoldiers, and the ofi- 
cers of the revenue, Their patience was at laſt 
provoked into deſpair; on every ſide they roſe in 


A.D 287. 


multitudes, and with irreſiſtible fury, The Gallic - 


nobles took refuge from their revenge in fortified 
cities, or fled from the wild ſcene of anarchy, But 
the power of the peaſants expired at the approach 
of the legions ; thoſe found in arms were ſeverely 
puniſhed, the reſt retired to their reſpective habi- 
rations, and ſubmitted to their accuſtomed lives of 
labour and ſervitude, 

A party of the Franks in the reign of Probus, 
had been eſtabliſhed on the ſea coaſt of Pontus; 
theſe ſeized a fleet ſtationed in one of the har- 
bours of the Euxine, traverſed the ocean, and 
plundered the defenceleſs ſhores of Aſia, Greece, 
and Africa, Their countrymen had followed 
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their example, and the provinces adjacent to the 
ocean had ever ſince been ravaged by their pre- 
datory deſcents. To prevent theſe, Carauſtus, a 
Menapian of ſkill and valour, had been ſtationed 
with a ſquadron at Boulogne in the ſtreights of the 
Britiſh Channel. This avaricious officer conniv- 
ed at the paſſage of the pirates, but diligently 
intercepted their return, and divided the ſpoil, 
Maximian, to whom his wealth was an evidence 
of guilt, had given orders for his death ; but the 
crafty Menapian foreſaw the ſtorm ; he attach- 
ed by his liberality, the fleet to his for- 
tunes, and failing over to Britain, cor- 
rupted the legion and auxiliaries which guarded 
the iſland, and boldly aſſumed the imperial pur- 
ple with the title of Auguſtus. During ſeven years 
he ſupported his rebellion with courage and abili- 
ty; his fleets rode triumphant in the channel, ra- 
vaged the coaſts of the ocean, and Britain, under 
his command, firſt aſſumed its natural and reſpect- 
able ſtation of a maritime power. 

This event immediately followed the chaſtiſe- 
ment of the peaſants in Gaul; and Carauſius, by 
carrying off the fleet at Boulogne, had deprived 
Maximian of the means of revenge: a new ar- 
mament was prepared with difficulty, and defeat- 
ed by the uſurper. Diocletian and Maximian, diſ- 
couraged by this event, reſigned to Carauſius the 

ſovereignty 
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ſovereignty of Britain. But the adop- 
tion of the Cæſars reſtored new vi- 
gour, and Conſtantius aſſumed the conduct of the 
Britiſh war; acroſs the entrance of the harbour of 


A. D. 289. 


Boulogne he raiſed a ſtupendous mole, and that 
city, after an obſtinate defence with part of the 


fleet of Carauſius, was compelled to 
ſurrender. Before the naval prepara- 
tions of Conſtantius, which had employed three 
years, were completed, he received the intelligence 
of the uſurper's death; Carauſius was 2 
murdered by his firſt miniſter Allectus F 
who ſucceeded to his power, and beheld with ter- 
ror the oppoſite ſhores of the continent filled with 
troops and tranſports. Conſtantius had ſeparated 
his forces, that he might divide the attention and 
reſiſtance of the enemy; the principal ſquadron, 
under the command of the præfect Aſclepiodatus, 
eſcaped the fleet of Allectus in a thick fog, and 
landed in ſafety on the weſtern coaſt. The uſur- 
per, poſted near London, haſtened to repel his ap- 
proaching enemy; and after a long and diſorderly 
march, with a ſmall body of harraſſed and diſ- 
heartened troops, encountered the præfect. The 
engagement was terminated by the de- 

feat and death of Allectus; the reſt of Pe Do 006; 
the iſland ſubmitted ; and Conſtantius, when he 
landed on the ſhores of Kent, found them cover- 
ed with obedient ſubjects, 


D. 292. 
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Britain, encircled by the ſea, had none but do- 


meſtic enemies to dread ; the feeble enterpriſes of 


the naked ſavages of Scotland could ſcarce affect 
the province: the peace of the continent, and the 
defence of the frontiers, required greater exertions 
of policy and power. The diſſentions of the bar- 
barians were encouraged by the arts of Diocle- 
tian ; the fortifications of the Roman lines were 
ſtrengthened and reſtored. In the eaſt, a line of 
camps was formed from Egypt to the Perſian do- 
minions; arſenals were eſtabliſhed at Antioch, E- 
meſa, and Damaſcus. In the north, the ancient 
towns and citadels were repaired, new ones con- 
ſtructed, and the ſtricteſt vigilance introduced a- 
mong the garriſons. So reſpectable a frontier was 
ſeldom violated, and the ſubjects of Diocletian 
beheld with pleaſure the Goths, the Vandals, the 
Gepidæ, and Alemanni waſte each others ſtrength 
in deſtructive hoſtilities. Whenever theſe barba- 
rians, ſuſpending their domeſtic animoſities, eva- 
ded the vigilance of the garriſons, the emperors 
devolved their chaſtiſement on the valour of the 


Cæſars, and reſerved their own perſons for occa- 
fions worthy their interpoſition. Gaul was deli- 


vered by Conſtantius, in two victories at Langres 
and Vindeniſſa, from a furious invaſion of the A- 
lemanni; yet that prince, in traverſing the open 


country with a feeble guard, was attacked on a 


ſudden 
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ſudden by a hoſtile multitude ; and eſcaped wich 
difficulty, and wounded, into Langres. The Ro- 
man troops haſtened to his relief, and before e- 
vening he had ſatisfied his honour and revenge by 
the ſlaughter of ſix thouſand Alemanni. 
Diocletian imitated the emperor Probus in the 
diſpoſal of the vanquiſhed barbarians ; they were 
diſtributed among the provinces depopulated by 
war, encouraged to works of agriculture, and pro- 
hibited the exerciſe of arms. A ſettlement was 
granted to ſeveral colonies of the Carpi, the Baſe 
tarnæ, and the Sarmatians ; by a dangerous indul- 
gence, they were permitted in ſome meaſure to re- 
rain their national manners and independence, and 
a multitude of ſecret enemies were imperceptibly 
Introduced iato the heart of the empire. 

While the Cæſars defended the Danube and 
Rhine, the emperors were employed on the ſouth- 
ern confines of the Roman empire. A confedera- 
cy of five Mooriſh nations had invaded the peace- 
ful provinces ; Julian had aſſumed the purple at 
Carthage, Achilleus at Alexandria, and even the 
Blemmyes renewed their ravages in Egypt. The 
ſucceſs of Maximian ſeems to have been rapid 
and deciſive, though ſcarce any circumſtances are 
preſeryed of his exploits. Diocletian, on his ſide, 
opened the campaign in Egypt with Alexandria, 
which, after a ſiege of eight months, 5 
4 $ * D. 290. 
implored his clemency, and experi- 


enced 
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enced. his ſeverity : Buſiris and Coptos were 


utterly deſtroyed by the order of the inflexible 


emperor; and his policy removed the Nobelz 
from their ancient habitations in Lybia, and 
reſigned to them the territory above Syene, and 
the cataracts of the Nile, to oppoſe a ſuitable e- 
nemy to the Blemmyes. In Diocletian's chaſtiſe= 
ment of the Egyptians, we cannot but record one 
fingular circumſtance; he cauſed a diligent inquiry 
to be made afterall the ancient books which treated 
of the admirable art of making gold and filver, 
and without pity committed them to the flames. 
Though theſe treatiſes have been aſcribed to Py- 
thagoras, Solomon, or Hermes, yet, the com- 
mendable perſecution of Diocletian is the firſt 

authentic event in the hiſtory of alchymy. | 
The reduction of Egypt was immediately fol- 
lowed by the Perſian war. When Armenia was 
ſubdued, in the reign of Valerian, by the perfidy 
and arms of the Perſians, after the aſſaſſination of 
Choſroes, his ſon Tiridates was ſaved by his friends, 
and educated under the protection of the empe- 
rors: he ſignalized his youth by deeds of valour 
and dexterity, and protected by his ſingle arm the 
perſon of Licinius, expoſed to imminent danger 
in the ſedition which proved fatal to Probus. Li- 
cinius was, in every ſtation, the friend and com- 
panion of Galerius; and the merit of Galerius, 


lopg 
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long ben he was raiſed to the dignity of Cæſar, 
was known and eſteemed by Diocletian. In the 


third year of that emperor's reign, Tiridates was 


inveſted with the kingdom of Armenia : his ap- 
pearance on the frontier of his heredi- 
tary, dominions was attended with un- 
feigned tranſport and joy, and the people, exaſpe- 
rated by multiplied injuries, armed with zeal in 
the cauſe of their independence, .their religion, 
and their ſovereign. The nobles of Armenia flew 
to the ſtandard of Tiridates, and the command of 
the army was beſtowed on Artavaſdes, whoſe fa- 
ther had ſaved the infant life of the prince, and 
whoſe family had been maſſacred for that generous 
action. For a while, fortune favoured the enter- 
« Priſing valour of the Armenian monarch ; his con- 
queſts were not confined to his native territory, but 
he carried his arms into the heart of Aſſyria. To 
the divided ſtate of Perſia, Tiridates in part was 
indebted for theſe advantages ; Hormuz had for 
ſome time diſputed the throne with his brother 
Narſes: the civil war was at laſt terminated, and 
Narſes, univerſally acknowledged as king of Perſia, 
directed his arms againſt the foreign invader. Ti- 
ridates, a ſecond time expelled from Armenia, 
again found refuge in the court of the emperors. 
Diocletian determined to exert in his ſupport 
the whole force of the empire ; he 
fixed his own ſtation in the city of An- 


A. D. 286. 
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tioch, and intruſted with the conduct of the legi- 
ons, the intrepid valour of Galerius. The armies 
| ſoon encountered in the plains of Meſopotamia ; 
two battles were fought with doubtful ſucceſs ; 
but in the third, the Roman army received a total 
overthrow, on the ſame ground rendered memor- 
able by the defeat of Craſſus. We are ignorant of 
the circumſtances of the Roman general's eſcape ; 
but Tiridates, after an ineffectual diſplay of valour, 
was purſued to the banks of the Euphrates : his 


horſe was wounded, and the intrepid prince was 


compelled to diſmount and plunge into the ſtream; 
his armour was heavy, and the river, deep and 
rapid, in thoſe parts at leaſt half a mile in breadth; 
yet ſuch was his ſtrength and dexterity, that he 
reached in ſafety the oppoſite bank. | 
Diocletian received Gallerius not as a, col- 
league, but with the indignation of an offended 
ſovereign : the haughty prince was compelled to 
follow above a mile on foot the chariot of the em- 


peror; but Diocletian, as ſoon as he had indulged 
his reſentment, permitted the Cæſar to retrieve 


his own honour, as well as that of the 
Roman arms. A ſecond army was 
drawn from the veterans of the IIlyrian frontier, 
and Galerius, at the head of twenty-five thouſand 
men, advanced through the mountains of Arme- 
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\ nia, a . favourable to the operations of in- 


fan try, 
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fantry, and inconvenient for the motions of cayal- 
ry. The Perſians, elated with ſucceſs, neglected 
their diſcipline; and when they leaſt expected, 
were ſurpriſed by Galerius : his impetuous attack, 
ſpread diſorder and diſmay over the camp of the 
barbarians, a dreadful carnage enſued, and Nar- 
ſes wounded, fled towards the deſerts of Media. 
Several of his wives and children, who attended 
the army, were made captives ; theſe were how- 
ever, protected from violence and rapine, and 
Galerius, on this occcaſion, imitated the conduct 

of Alexander towards the family of Darius, 
Diocletian, while he expected the deciſion of 
this great conteſt, had aſſembled in Syria a ſtrong 
army of obſervation, and on the intelligence of the 
victory, advanced in perſon to moderate by his 
counſels the pride of. Galerius. The power of 
Narſes had been broken by his laſt defeat, and he 
diſpatched his faithful ſervant Apharban, to re- 
ceive whatever conditions the conqueror ſhould 
impoſe. The ambition of Galerius might graſp 
at the conqueſt of the eaſt; but the prudence of 
Diocletian adhered to the moderate policy of 
Auguſtus and the Antonines : the emperors ſoon 
appointed their ſecretary Sicorius Probus, to in- 
form Narſes on what terms he might hope for a 
laſting peace. The friendſhip of Rome was pur- 
chaſed by the ceſſion of five. provinces beyond 
| the 
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the Tigris; four were indeed of obſcure fame 


and inconſiderable extent, Intiline, Zabdicene, 


Arzanene, and Moxcene ; but the fifth contained 
the large and mountainous territory of Carduene, 
the ancient ſeat of the Carduchians. Meſopota- 
mia, the object of ſo many wars, was alſo relin- 


1 quiſhed; Tiridates was reſtored to the throne of 


his anceſtors, and the limits of Armenia were ex- 


tended as far as Sintha in Media: the nomi- 


nation of the kings of Iberia was alſo reſigned by 
the Perſian monarch to the emperors. Though the 
inhabitants of the country were ſavage and rude, 
yet the nirrow defiles of mount Caucaſus were in 
their hands, and it was in their choice, either to ad- 


mit or exclude the wandering tribes of Sarmatia. 


The arduous taſk of reſcuing the diſtreſſed empire 
had nuw been completely atchieved by a ſucceſſion 
of Illyrian peaſants; and Diocletian, in the 2oth 
year of his reign, prepared to celebrate his ſuc- 

A. D. 403, ceſs by the pomp of a Roman triumph. 

Nov. 20. Though the two Cæſars had fought 
and conquered, their exploits were aſcribed to the 
influence of the emperors; and Maximia was the 
only partner of Diocletian in the glory of the day: 
for this, Africa and Britain, the Rhine, the Danube 
and the Nile, furniſhed their reſpective trophies ; 
but the moſt diſtinguiſhed ornament was a Perſian 
victory, followed by an important conqueſt. This 

triumph 
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triumph is more remarkable with poſterity, as the 
laſt Rome ever beheld: the emperors ſoon after 
ceaſed to conquer, and a new capital ſoon obſcured 
the majeſty and grandeur of Rome. 

Diocletian and Maximian were the firſt princes 
who fixed in time of peace their ordinary reſidence 
in the provinces. The court of the emperor of 
the weſt was eſtabliſhed at Milan, a ſituation 
moſt convenient for watching the motions of the 
barbarians of Germany; and Diocletian honoured 
by his preſence, and ornamented with his wealth, 
Nicomedia, a city placed on the verge of Europe 
and Aſia, at an equal diſtance between the Da- 
nube and the Euphrates. The emperors, when- 
ever public buſineſs allowed them, ſeem to have 
retired with pleaſure to their favourite reſidence of 
Nicomedia and Milan; and till Diocletian cele- 
brated his triumph, it does not appear that he 
ever had viſited the ancient capital of the empire: 
even on that memorable occaſion, his ſtay did not 
exceed two months; and he quitted Rome with 
precipitation; diſguſted with the licentious famili- 
arity of the people. | 

The ambitious hopes entertained by the Roman 
ſenate, on the elevation of Tacitus, were extin- 
guiſhed by the policy of Diocletian, and the ſeve- 
rity of Maximian. The moſt illuſtrious mem- 
bers of the aſſembly were involved by the latter 
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in the accuſation of imaginary plots, and the 
wealth of the accuſed was conſidered as ſufficient 
evidence of their guilt, The Prætorian troops, 
who, conſcious of their declining power, were diſ- 
poſed to unite with the ſenate, were inſenſibly re- 
duced, and their place ſupplied by two faithful 
legions from Illyricum, under the new titles of 
Jovians and Herculians. But the molt fatal wound 


to the ſenate, was the abſence of the emperors ; 


theſe, at a diſtance from the capital, laid aſide the 
moderation recommended by Auguſtus ; and exer- 
ciſed in the moſt unqualified manner, the whole 
of the legiſlative as well as executive power. 
The princes of Rome, when they had loſt ſight 
of the ſenate and capital, forgot alſo the origin 
of their authority; they diſdained the civil offi- 
ces of conſul, of pro-conſul, of cenſor, ard of 
tribune ; and if they were ſtill diſtinguiſhed by 
the appellation of emperor or imperator, it no 
longer denoted the general of the armies, but the 
ſovereign of the man world. Dominus or Lord, 
as an epithet, had been rejected by the firſt Cæſars, 
as implying too deſpotic a power; but the ſtyle of 
our Lord and Emperor was at length univerfally 
adopted by flattery, and regularly admitted into 
the laws and public memorials. The title of king 
was ſoon employed by the ſervile provincials of 


the caſt, and the omiſſion of it in thoſe provinces 
4 | which 
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which uſed the Latin tongue, aroſe from its being 
conſidered as inadequate to the imperial dignity. 
Former princes had been ſaluted only with the 
fame reſpe& as magiſtrates and ſenators; their 
principal diſtinction was the imperial robe of pur- 
ple, whilſt the ſenatorial garment was marked by 
a broad, and the equeſtrian by a narrow band of 
the ſame colour. The policy of Diocletian in- 
duced him to aſſume the diadem; it was a broad 
white fillet, ſet with pearls, which encircled the 
emperor's head ; his robes, and thoſe of his ſuc- 
ceſſors, were of ſilk and gold. Acceſs to their 
perſon was every day rendered more difficult ; and 
when the ſubject was at laſt admitted into the im- 
perial preſence, he was obliged to fall proftrate, 
and adore his lord and maſter, according to the 
eaſtern faſhion. Such were the means by which 
- Diocletian endeavoured to impreſs on the minds of 
his ſubjects the habits of ſubmiſſion, and the ſen- 
timents of veneration. 

Convinced that the abilities of a ſingle man 
were inadequate to the defence of the e empire, Dio- 
cletian aſſociated three colleagues in the exerciſe 
of the ſupreme power ; and it was his intention 
that the ſame joint adminiſtration ſhould be ever 
afterwards preſerved. The two elder princes were 
to be diſtinguiſhed by the title of Auguſti; and 
theſe were to ſelect for their ſupport two, who 
1 O 2 Were 
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1 . were to be honoured with the rank of Cæſar; and. 
wy - the latter were, in turn, to riſe to the ſtation and 
a4 ttain the privileges of the former: but the ſyſtem 
= of Diocletian introduced a principle of diviſion, 
which, in a few years, occaſioned the perpetual ſe- 
paration of the eaſtern and weſtern world. Ano- 
ther immediate diſadvantage was the increaſe of, 
taxes, which accompanied a more expenſive eſta- 
bliſhment ; three or four magnificent courts were 
eſtabliſhed in the various parts of the empire, 
each contended with the other for the vain ſuperi- 
ority of pomp and luxury, and the public impo- 
ſitions, particularly the land-tax and capitation, 
oppreſſed and exhauſted the devoted provinces. 
Diocletian left Italy ſoon after the ceremony of 
his triumph, and began his progreſs towards the 
8 eaſt; from the fatigue of his journey, 
and the inclemency of the weather, 
he contracted a ſlow illneſs, and his diſorder, be- 
fore he arrived at Nicomedia, was become ſerious 
and alarming. During the whole winter, he was 
confined to his palace, and his death was for ſome 
time univerſally believed. On the firſt of March, 
however, Diocletian once more appeared in pub- 
lic, but ſo emaciated that he could ſcarcely have 
been recogniſed by thoſe to whom his perſon 
was moſt familiar, His health required indul- 
gence and relaxation ; he reſolved to paſs the 
remainder 
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remainder of his days in honourable repoſe, and 
to relinquiſh the theatre of the worldto his younger 
and more active aſſociates, 

The ceremony of his abdication was performed 
in a ſpacious plain near Nicomedia. From a lofty 
throne, he declared his intention to the people and 
ſoldiers, and diveſting himſelf of the purple, pro- 
ceeded without delay to a retirement A. p. 3oz, 
he had choſen in his native country of May »|. 
Dalmatia. On the ſame day, Maximian reſign- 
ed, with leſs ſincerity, the imperial purple at Mi- 
lan, and retired to a villa in Lucania. The tur- 
bulent ſpirit of the latter, yielded reluctantly to 
the aſcendant which his colleague had acquired; 
who in the midſt of Roman triumph, had medi- 
tated his abdication, and exacted an oath from 
Maximian to follow his example, | 

Diocletian paſſed the nine laſt years of his life 
at Salona, a city of Dalmatia ; his leiſure hours 
were employed in building, planting and garden- 
ing: his anſwer to Maximian is deſervedly cele- 
brated. When urged by that reſtleſs old man to 
re- aſſume the reins of government, he obſerved, if 
he could ſhew Maximian the cabbages planted by 
his own hands at Salona, he ſhould no longer be 
importuned to relinquiſh the enjoyment of hap- 
pineſs for the purſuit of power. But the Roman 
emperor had filled too important a character in 


Oy, the 
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the world, to enjoy in uninterrupted tranquillity 


the comforts of retirement. It was impoſſible for 
him to remain ignorant of the yarious troubles 
which afflicted the empire ; it was equally impro- 
bable he ſhould remain indifferent to them. His 
tenderneſs muſt have been wounded by the treat- 
ment of his wife and daughter; and Conſtantine 
and Licinius might well have ſpared ſome af- 
fronts, with which they embittered the laſt mo- 
ments of the father of ſo many emperors, and the 
firſt author of their own fortune. An obſcure re- 
port has reached our times, that he 
even with-drew himſelf from they 
ingratitude by a voluntary death, | | 


A. D. 313. 
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TINE AND MAxENTIUS. — SIX EMPERORS AT THE 
SAME TIME—DEATH OF MAXIMIAN AND GALE- |_ 

RIUS—VICTORIES OF CONSTANTINE OVER 
MAXENTIUS AND LICINIUS. —RE-UNION 
OF THE EMPIRE —PROGRESS OF THE 

CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 
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TRE abdication of Diocletian and Maximian 


was ſucceeded by eighteen years of diſcord and 
confuſion» The empire was afflicted by five civil 
wars; and any interval of reſt might be conſidered 
leſs a ſtate of tranquillity than a ſuſpenſion of ho- 


ſtility. Conſtantius and Galerius aſſumed the title 


of Auguſtus, as ſoon as Diocletian and Maximian 
had reſigned the purple. Gaul, Spain, and Bri- 


tain ſtill experienced the happineſs reſulting from 


the mild adminiſtration of Conſtantius; but to 
Galerius, it was reſerved to nominate the tWo new 
Cæſars, and complete the ſyſtem of imperial go- 
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vernment. The mind of this prince, naturally 
haughty, was elated by his fame in arms, and his 
fucceſs in the Perſian war; and though Maximian 
and Conſtantius each had a fon arrived at the age 
of manhood, yet Galerius, promoted to the rank 
of Cæſar, two perſons better qualified to ſerve his 
_ ambitious views. The firſt of theſe was Daza, 
afterwards called Maximin, whoſe mother was the 
ſiſter of Galerius ; his language-and manners ſtill 
betrayed his ruſtic education, when he was intruſt- 
ed with the ſovereign command of Egypt and 
Syria, The other was Severus, an officer of me- 
rit, though addicted to pleaſure, who received 
from the reluctant Maximian, the poſſeſſion of 
Italy and Africa. The laſt apparently acknow- 
ledged the fupremacy of Conſtantius, but was de- 
voted to the commands of his benefactor Gale- 
rius; who reſerving to himſelf the intermediate 
countries from the confines of Italy to thoſe of 
Syria, eſtabliſhed his power over three-fourths of 
the monarchy, in full confidence, that the ap- 
proaching death of Conſtantius, would leave him 
ſole maſter of the Roman world, In leſs than 
eighteen months, the ambitious ſchemes of Gale- 
rius. were overturned by two unexpected revolu- 
tions. Conſtantine poſſeſſed himſelf of the weſt- 
ern provinces, and the revolt of Maxentius was 
attended with the loſs of Africa and Italy. 
Helena, 
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Helena, the daughter of an innkeeper, was the 
obſcure mother of Conſtantine, and the 
place of his birth Naiſſus, in Dacia. 
He was about eighteen years of age when his fa- 
ther was advanced to the rank of Cæſar, . 
but that fortunate event was attended 
with his mother's divorce; and the ſplendor of 
an imperial alliance reduced the ſon of Helena to 
a ſtate of deſpair and humiliation. Inſtead of fol- 


A. D. 274. 


lowing his father, he remained in the ſervice of 


Diocletian, and after ſignalizing his valour in the 


wars of Egypt and Perſia, roſe to the ſtation of 


tribune of the firſt order. His figure was tall 
and majeſtic, he was dexterous in all his exerciſes, 
and, ſuſceptible of ambition, was inſenſible to the 
allurements of pleaſure. The favour of the ſol- 
diers, which already named him as worthy the 
rank of Cæſar, exaſperated the jealouſy of Gale- 
rius; every hour increaſed the danger of Conſtan- 
tine and the anxiety of his father; who, by re- 
peated letters, expreſſed the warmeſt deſire of em- 
bracing his ſon. Permiſſion for the journey, af- 
ter ſucceſſive excuſes, was reluctantly granted 
by Galerius; and Conſtantine leaving the palace 


of Nicomedia in the night, traverſed Bithynia, 


Thrace, Dacia, Pannonia, Italy, and Gaul, with 
an expedition which baffled all hopes from purſuit. 


He 
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. He reached the port of Boulogne, amidſt the joy- 
ful acclamations of the people, in the moment, 
huis father was preparing to embark for Britain. 
Conſtantius, after obtaining an eaſy victory over 
the barbarians of Caledonia, ended his life at 
A. D. zes, York, fifteen months from his attain- 
| July 25: ing the title of Auguſtus, and fourteen 
vears and a halt from his being called to the rank 
of Cæſar. The flower of the weſtern armies had 
followed, Conſtantius into Britain, and the legions 
impatiently haſtened to ſalute his ſon with the 
names of Auguſtus and Emperor. The obſtinate 
reſiſtance which Conſtantine affected, was con- 
trived to juſtify his uſurpation. In his letter to 
the emperor of the eaſt, he informs him of the 
melancholy eyent of his father's death ; modeſtly 
aſſerts his claim to the ſucceſſian, and laments that 
the affect ionate violence of his troops allowed him 
not to ſolicit the imperial purple in the regular 
manner. The firſt emotions of Galerius were 
thoſe of rage and diſappointment ; but when he 
conſidered the character of his adverſary, and the 
doubtful event of war, he prudently embraced 
the opening left by Conſtantine; he acknow- 
ledged the ſon of his late colleague, as ſovereign 
of the provinces beyond the Alps, but beſtowed 
on him only the title of Cœſar, and conferred that 
of Auguſtus on Severus, | 


The 
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The children of Conſtantius, by his ſecond 
marriage, were ſix in number, and might have 
claimed a preference over the ſon of Helena; but 
Conſtantine was in the thirty- ſecond year of his 
age, in full vigour both of body and mind, and 
his claim of ſuperior merit had been allowed and 
ratified by the dying emperor. The children of 
Theodora ever experienced the fraternal affection 
of Conſtantine, and ſubmitted, without repining, 
to the ſuperiority of his genius and fortune, 
 Galerius was ſcarcely reconciled to the diſap- 
pointment of his views on the Gallic provinces, 
when his pride was wounded by the unexpected 
loſs of. Italy. The long abſence of the emperors 
had filled Rome with diſcontent and indignation. 
The avarice of Galerius, or the exigencies of the 
ſtate, had prompted aim to make a very minute 
inquiſition into the property of his ſubjects; the 
privileges which exalted Italy above the rank of 
the provinces were no longer regarded,” and after 
an exemption of five hundred years, the Roman 
people were commanded to ſubmit to perſonal 
taxation, The feeble remains of the Prætorian 
guards encouraged the riſing fury of the populace, - 
and they declared their readineſs to draw their 
{words in defence of their oppreſſed countrymen; 
the influence of the ſenate was priyately added ; 
and 1 it was concluded to confer the title of Roman 
emperor 


/ 
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- emperor on another prince, who ſhould make 
Rome his place of reſidence. 
The ſituation, birth, and alliance of Maxentius 
determined in his favour the popular enthuſiaſm. 
With the faireſt proſpects of ſucceeding to em- 
pire, the ſon of the emperor Maximian, and mar- 
ried to the daughter of Galerius, he was left to en- 
joy the luxury of a private fortune in a villa a few 
mules diſtant from the capital. The gloomy paſ- 
ſions of his ſoul were inflamed by the news of 
Conſtantine's ſucceſs, and he was eaſily perſuaded 
A. P. 306, to unite his perſonal injury with the 
-2oth ON. cauſe of the Roman people. As ſoon 
as the ſtandard of rebellion was erected at Rome, 
Maximian broke from his retirement, and con- 
cealed his returning ambition under the maſk of 
paternal tenderneſs, At the requeſt of his ſon, 
he re- aſſumed the purple, and his former reputa- 
tion added ſtrength to the party of Maxentius. 
The emperor Severus, by the advice of his col- 
league, haſtened to Rome, but he found the gates 
ſhut againſt him; an experienced general at the 
head of a hoſtile army; his own troops without 
ſpirit or affection; and deſerted by a large body 
of his forces, he fled with precipitation to Ra- 
venna, and was ſoon beſieged by Maximian. The 
ſtrength of Ravenna would have mocked the fruit- 
leſs e of the Rm ; but the arts of his 
adverſary 
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adverſary perſuaded Severus to doubt the fidelity 
of the garriſon, and, under the faith of a capitu- 
lation, to truſt the diſcretion of his conqueror. 
He was conducted a captive of Rome, and all he 
could obtain, in exchange for the moſt ſolemn aſ- 
ſurances of life and honourable treatment, was 
permiſſion to chooſe his own death. He prefer. 
red the favourite mode of the ancients, by open- 
ing his veins, and his body was conveyed to 
the ſepulchre conſtructed for the family of Gal- 
lienus. 

Maximian, notwithſtanding the ſuperiority of 
his age and dignity, paſſed the Alps, A. D. 407. 
courted a perſonal interview with Con- March 37. 
ſtantine, and beſtowed on him his daughter Fauſta 
in marriage. The ancient colleague of Diocle- 
tian aſſerted his claim to the weſtern empire, and 
conferred on his ſon- in- law the title of Auguſtus : 
by receiving this honour, Conſtantine ſeemed to 
embrace the cauſe of Rome and the ſenate; but 


his profeſſions were ambiguous, and his —_ 


ineffectual. 

Galerius, at the head of a powerful army wy 
le&ed from Illyricum and the eaſt, entered Italy, 
reſolved to revenge the death of Severus, and to 
chaſtiſe the rebellious Romans. Though he for- 
ced his way as far as Narni, within ſixty miles of 
the capital, yet he found the extent of his camp 

compriſed 
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© compriſed his dominion in Italy. The diffcul- 
ties of the enterpriſe daily encreaſed, and the 


haughty prince was reduced to make the firſt ad- 
vances towards a reconciliation: his offers were 
rejected, and the fidelity of the IIlyrian legions 
began to be ſhaken by the name of Maximian, 
and the popular arts 6f his ſon: Galerius found 
it neceſſary to give the ſignal of retreat, and his 
troops, in their return, abandoned themſelves to 
every ſpecies of military licence. Though Max- 
entius hung on their rear during the whole march, 
yet he ventured not to oppoſe the fury of theſe 
deſperate veterans; and Maximian had undertak- 
en a ſecond journey into Gaul, in hopes of per- 
ſuading Conſtantine to join in the purſuit : but 
that prince, deaf to his arguments, perſevered in 
his reſolution of maintaining a balance of power 
in the divided empire. a 

The return of Galerius was attended with the 
A. D. 307, exaltation of Licinius; the former had 


Nov. 11. conſidered the rank of Cæſar as inade- 


quate to the age and merit of the latter, and he 
now inveſted him with the vacant purple of Se- 
verus, and reſigned to his immediate command 
the provinces of Illyricum. Maximin, who op- 
preſſed rather than governed the countries of E- 
gypt and Syria, infiſted, notwithſtanding the in- 
treaties of Galerius, on the equal title of Auguſ- 
| 2 ; tus. 
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tus. The Roman world was admi- 
niſtered by ſix emperors; Maximian 
in the weſt, was in appearance revered by Con- 
ſtantine and Maxentius; and Galerius in the eaſt, 
was honoured by Licinius and Maximian. Yer 
in theſe oppoſite intereſts, a temporary or partial 
tranquillity was preſerved, till the deaths of Maxi- 
mian and Galerius once more gave a looſe to te 
paſſions of their ſurviving aſſociates. 

 - The diſpoſitions of Maximian and his fon 1 
lowed them not long to poſſeſs in harmony an un- 
divided power. Maxentius conſidered himſelf as 
the ſovereign of Italy; and Maximian aſſerted, 
the raſh boy had been eſtabliſhed by bis name 
and counſels, The cauſe was pleaded before the 
Prætorian guards, who dreading the ſeverity of the 
old emperor, decided in favour of Maxentius. 
From Rome, Maximian retired to Illyricum, af- 
fecting to lament his paſt conduct; but Galerius, 
well acquainted with his character, compelled him 
to leave his dominions. He was however, received 
with reſpect at the court of Conſtantine, but the 
neat proſpect of a throne brought to his remem- 
brance his former ſituation; he was determined 

to reign or periſh, An incurſion of the Franks 
had ſummoned Conſtantine to the banks of the 
Rhine. Maximian invented or haſtily credited 
a at of his death; he ſeized aconſiderable 
< treaſure 


A. D. 308. 
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_ treaſure depoſited at Arles, and with a laviſh 
hand ſcattered it among the ſoldiers. The rapid 
return of Conſtantine with a military force ſupe- 
rior to reſiſtance, compelled Maximian to take re- 
fuge in Marſeilles; that city was immediately in- 
veſted, ſcaling ladders were applied, and the gar- 
riſon averted their impending danger by opening 
the gates and delivering up the perſon of Maxi- 
mian. A ſecret ſentence of death was pronoun- 
ced againſt the uſurper; and it was publiſhed to 
the world, that, oppreſſed by the remorſe of re- 
A. D. 310. peated crimes, he had ſtrangled him- 
February. ſelf with his own hands. 

The end of Galerius was leſs calamitous than 
that of Maximian. After his retreat from Italy, 
he employed the four remaining years of his life 
in the execution of works of public utility. A 
long courſe of intemperance had ſwelled his body 
to an unwieldy corpulence, and he was infeſted 
by ſwarms of thoſe inſects which have given their 
name to a moſt loathſome diſeaſe. He expired 
at Nicomedia, nineteen years from his being raiſ- 

A. D. 311. ed to the rank of Cæſar, and fix after 
Ny. he had attained the ſuperior dignity of 
Auguſtus. 

His death was followed by the hoſtile prepara- 

tions of the two princes whom he had inveſted with 


the purple; they were however prevailed on, in- 
| ſtead 
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ſtead bf diſputing, to divide his dominions. The 
provinces of Aſia fell to the ſhare of Maximin, and 
thoſe of Europe were allotted to Licinius. The 
Helleſpont and the Thracian Boſphorus formed 
their mutual boundary; and the banks of thoſe nar- 
row ſeas were defended by numerous legions and 
extenſive fortifications. Licinius and Conſtantine 
ſoon united from motives of intereſt ; and Max- 
imin and Maxentius entered into, and concluded 
a ſecret treaty. Their devoted ſubjects in ſilent 
anxiety awaited the impending calamities of civil 
war. ; 

The adminiſtration of Conſtantine | A, PD. zos, 
in Gaul, was diſtinguiſhed by a ſignal 312. 
victory over the Franks and Alemanni, and by 
his liberality in remitting the arrears of tribute. to 
the city of Autun; at the ſame time he reduced: 
the proportion of their aſſeſſment from twenty- 
five to eighteen thouſand heads, ſubject to the 
capitation; and his humanity ſeems equally to 
have contributed to the relief of his ſubjects, as 
his valour was ſucceſsfully exerted in defending 
them from the attacks of their enemies. 

The virtues of Conſtantine were contraſted with 
the vices of Maxentius. Italy and Africa groaned 
under the dominion of a cruel, rapacious, and 
profligate tyrant, A flight inſurrection in the 
latter province furniſhed him with a pretence 
to oppreſs and ravage the whole extent of the 
VOL, 1, DD 15 country. 
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country. The governor and a few adherents had 
only been guilty, but the innocent ſuffered for 
their crime, and confiſcation of property was con- 

| ſidered as an inſtance of the emperor's clemency. 


The wealth of Rome was diffipated by his vain 
prodigality, and the method of exacting a free 
gift from the ſenators was firſt introduced under 
his reign. Though the ſupport of the ſenate had 
enabled him to aſcend the throne, yet he regarded 
that aſſembly with implacable averſion ; the lives 
of the members were ſacrificed to his jealous ſuſ- 
picions, and their wives and daughters were the 
victims of his ſenſual paſſions. Sophronia, a 
chriſtian, and wife to the prefect of the city, with- 


drew herſelf from his brutal violence by a volun- 


tary death. Rome, which ſo long had regretted 
the abſence, for ſix melancholy years lamented the 
preſence, of her ſovereign. 

After the death of Maximian, his ſtatues were 
thrown down, and his titles eraſed. His ſon 


Maxentius, who had perſecuted him while liv- 


ing, affected to avenge him when dead. By 
his orders, the ſtatues of Conſtantine in Italy 
and Africa experienced a ſimilar treatment. The 
remonſtrances of that prince were treated with 
neglect, and Maxentius avowed his pretenſions to 
the whole monarchy of the weſt. A conſiderable 
force was prepared to invade the Gallic provinces 

on 
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on the ſide of Rhætia, and every endeavour was 
uſed to corrupt, by preſents and promiſes, the le- 
gions of Illyricum, and the ſubjects of Licinius. 
Conſtantine had deliberared with caution, he 
now prepared to act with vigour ; he reſolved to 
prevent the enemy, and carry the war | 
into the heart of Italy. The enter- 
priſe was full of danger; two former invaſions had 
proved unſucceſsful : the veteran troops revered 
the memory of Maximian z the Prætorian guards 
were attached to Maxentius, who had increaſed 
their number to their ancient eſtabliſhment. Theſe, 


A. D. 315. 


with the reſt of the Italians, compoſed a body of 
fourſcore thouſand men; the addition of forty thou- 


{and Moors and Carthaginians, with the propor- 
tion of troops from Sicily, ſwelled the armies of 
Maxentius to one hundred and ſeventy thouſand 
foot, and eighteen thouſand horſe. The whole 
force of Conſtantine exceeded not ninety thouſand 
foot, and eight thouſand horſe ; the defence of 
the Rhine, during his abſence, required above 
half his eſtabliſhment. At the head of forty 
thouſand ſoldiers the intrepid emperor paſſed. the 


Cottian Alps, and deſcended with unexpected ce- 
lerity into the plains of Piedmont. The city of 


Suſa was ſtormed by the impatience of his follow- 
ers; and a numerous army of Italians aſſembled 
in the plains of Turin, was defeated by the mili- 


F2 litary 
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tary ſkill and artful evolutions of Conſtantine, 
Turin purchaſed the protection of the conqueror 

by ſhutting her gates, and expoſing to ſlaughter 
the vanquiſhed ; few of whom eſcaped the merci- 
leſs ſwords of their purſuers. The victor entered 
in triumph the imperial palace of Milan, and al- 
moſt all the cities between the Alps and the Po 
embraced the party of Conſtantine. 

The Emilian and Flaminian highways offered 
an eaſy march of about four hundred miles from 
Milan to Rome : but the prudence of Conſtantine, 
however impatient to encounter the tyrant, di- 
rected his operations againſt another Italian army, 
Ruricius Pompeianus,. a general of valour and 
ability, commanded Verona, and the troops ſta- 
tioned in the province of Venetia. A large body 
of cavalry which he had detached to oppoſe the 
emperor of Gaul, was defeated in an engage- 
ment near Breſcia, and purſued to the gates of 
Verona ; after ſurmounting the natural obſtacles 
of its ſituation, the ſiege of Verona was formed, 

the city was encompaſſed with ſtrong lines, and 
the attacks puſhed forward with prudent vigour. 
When he had exerted every means of defence, 
k Pompeianus, anxious for the public ſafety, eſcaped 
from the devoted walls: with indefatigable dili- 
gence, he collected a ſecond army; Conſtantine, 
informed of his intention of attacking; him in his 
lines, 
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lines, left a part of his legions to continue the 
operations of the ſiege; and at the head of a 
choſen body of troops, adyanced to meet the ge- 
neral of Maxentius. The engagement began to- 
wards the cloſe of day, and was maintained with 
great obſtinacy during the night: the dawn re- 
vealed the victory of Conſtantine, and the death 
of Pompeianus ; Verona inſtantly ſurrendered, 
and Conſtantine preſſing forwards with incredible 
activity, in fifty-eight days reached Saxa Rubra, 
only nine miles from Rome, and beheld the laſt 
army of the tyrant drawn up in battle array. 
During the victories of his competitor, Max- 
entius had remained at Rome immerſed in luxury 
and pleaſure : the remonſtrances of his officers 
awakened him from his fatal ſecurity, and the 
clamours of the people compelled him reluctantly 
to take the field. A more numerous army was 
collected than either of the former; their long 
front filled a ſpacious plain, and the Tyber cover- 
ed their rear, and forbade their retreat. The 
event of the battle was ſuch as might | have been 
expected from the characters of the leaders, and 
the diſcipline and valour of the troops : the Moors 
and Numidians fled before, or periſhed by, the 
Gallic cavalry ; the undiſciplined Italians readily 
abandoned the ſtandard of a tyrant they hated ; 
| and the Pretorians, animated by revenge and deſ- 
5 pair. 
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paüiir, obtained by their repeated efforts an honour- 
A. D. 31a. able death. The emperor himſelf, en- 
' OR. 28th. deavouring to eſcape by the Milvian 
bridge, was forced by the crowds into the river, 
and was immediately drowned by the weight of 
his armour. His two ſons were put to death, 
and his whole race carefully extirpated by the 
conqueror. | 
The reſentment of Conſtantine was confined 
to the family of his rival, and his puniſhments to 
the obnoxious race of informers. A general act 
of oblivion quieted the minds of the people of 
Italy and Africa; and Conſtantine, for the firſt 
time, honoured the ſenate with his preſence, and 
aſſured that illuſtrious order of his ſincere regard. 
Games and feſtivals were inſtituted to perpetuate 
the fame of his victory, but the triumphal arch 
of the victor ſtill remains a melancholy proof of 
the decline of the arts. No ſculptor was found 
in the capital, capable of adorning that public 
- monument : the arch of Trajan was ſtripped of 
its ornaments ; and Parthian figures appear proſ- 
trate ar the feet of a prince, who never carried 
his arms beyond the Euphrates. | 
The final abolition of the Prætorian guards 
ſucceeded the triumph of Conſtantine ; their for- 
tified camp was deſtroyed, and the few who had 
eſcaped the ſword, were diſperſed among the le- 
| gions, 
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gions, and baniſhed to the frontiers. A perpe- 
tual tax was alſo impoſed by the conqueror on the 
ſenate. They were divided into claſſes, accord- 
ing to the proportion of their property ; the moſt 
opulent claſs paid annually eight pounds of gold, 
the ſecond four, the third two; and even the 
pooreſt were aſſeſſed at ſeven pieces of gold. 

The victorious emperor, after the defeat of 
Maxentius, remained at Rome not more than 
two or three months, Before he marched into 
Italy, he had ſecured the neutrality of, and promiſ- 
ed his ſiſter Conſtantia in marriage to, A. D. z:4. 
Licinius. An interview between the March. 


two princes, to celebrate the nuptials, was ap- . 


pointed at Milan on the concluſion of the war ; 


but in the midſt of their feſtivity, they were 


obliged to take leave of each other. Conſtantine 
repaired to the Rhine, to repel an inroad of the 
Franks; and the preſence of Licinius was re- 
quired. by the hoſtile approach of Maximin, That 
prince had been the ſecret ally of Maxentius, and 
without being diſcouraged by his fate, reſolved to 
try the fortune of civil war. In the midſt of win- 
ter, he marched from Syria towards Bythinia, 
leaving behind him his heavy baggage; though 
the ſeaſon was ſevere, and the roads broken, he 
purſued his courſe with extraordinary diligence, 
and arrived with his haraſſed but formidable army 
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on the banks of the Boſphorus, before the lieu- 
tenants. of Licinius were appriſed of his hoſtile 


intentions. Byzantium ſurrendered after a ſiege 


of eleven days, and he had ſcarce taken poſſeſſion 
of Heraclea, before he was alarmed by the ap- 
pearance of Licinius. After a fruitleſs negocia- 
A. D. 313. tion, the emperor of the eaft, at the 
April 3o. head of ſeventy thouſand men, was 
defeated by Licinius and thirty thouſand Illy- 
rians. The ſpeed which Maximin exerted in his 
flight, is almoſt incredible ; twenty-four hours 
after his defeat, he entered Nicomedia, one 
hundred and ſixty miles diſtant from the ſcene 
of action. He ſurvived his misfortune only three 


or four months, and his death is variouſly aſ- 


cribed to deſpair, to poiſon, and to divine juſtice: 
the provinces of the eaſt beheld his fate without 
regret, and oy n che ny of 
Licinius. 


The family of the vanquiſhed emperor was 


extinguiſhed by the revenge or policy of Licinius ; 


but the murder of Candidianus, the natural ſon 
of Galerius, was an act of the blackeſt cruelty 
and ingratitude. He was advancing towards his 
twentieth year, when his royal birth excited the 
mortal jealouſy of Licinius: to this innocent vic- 
tim, we may add the wife and daughter of Diocle- 
tian. Valeria was, i the emperor, beſtowed in 
= ö * 
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marriage on Galerius, when he was advanced to 
the rank of Cæſar. On the death of that prince 
ſhe rejected the hand, and arouſed the perſecut- 
ing fury, of Maximin: her eſtates were confiſcated, 
her friends and domeſtics tortured, and the em- 
preſs herſelf, with her mother Priſca, was con- 
demned to exile. Diocletian in vain intreated 
that Valeria might be permitted to ſhare his re- 
tirement at Salona; the pride of Maximin was 
gratified in the refuſal, The death of the tyrant 
elated theſe unhappy females with hopes of re- 
turning proſperity ; they were at firſt received by 
Licinius with reſpect ; but the murder of Candi- 
dianus convinced them of what they might ex- 
pect; and Valeria, with her mother Priſca, eſcap- 
ing the vigilance of the guards, wandered through 
the provinces in diſguiſe above fifteen months ; 
they were at length diſcovered at Theſſalonica, 
immediately beheaded, and their bodies thrown 
into the ſea: ſuch was the unworthy fate of the 
wife and daughter of Diocletian. 

The Roman world was now divided between 
Conſtantine and Licinius; and the vic- 
torious emperors, impatient of an e- 
qual, in leſs than a year turned their arms againſt 
each other. Conftantine had beſtowed his ſiſter 
Anaſtaſia on Baſſianus, and elevated his new kinſ- 
man to the rank of Cæſar. Italy was intended for 

| his 


A.D. 314+ 
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department ; but the performance of the promiſe 
was ſo long delayed, as to alienate the affections 
of Baſſianus. The arts of Licinius inflamed his 
ambition, but the vigilant Conſtantine ſoon diſ- 
covered their intrigues; he renounced the alliance 
of Baſſianus, and deſpoiled him of the purple. 
The haughty refuſal of Licinius to deliver up the 
criminals who had taken refuge in his dominions, 
was the ſignal of war between the two emperors. 
A. D. 415. The firſt battle was fought near Ci- 
Ock. 8th. balis, a city of Pannonia. The forces 
of Conſtantine amounted only to twenty thouſand; 
thoſe of Licinius to thirty-five thouſand men: the 
conteſt laſted from the dawn of day to a late 
hour of .evening ; when a charge of Conſtantine 
in perſon was deciſive, and the troops of Lici- 
nius were only faved from total defeat by a judici- 
ous retreat. His loſs allowed him not to remain in 
the neighbourhood of a victorious enemy ; at the 
head of his cavalry he marched away with dili- 
- gence, haſtened to collect a new army in Dacia 
and Thrace, and in his flight beſtowed the pre- 
carious title of Cæſar on Valens, his general of the 
IIlyrian frontier, | 
The plain of Mardia in Thrace was the thea- 
tre of a ſecond combat equally bloody, and the 
ſuperior abilities of Conſtantine once more proved 
triumphant, Five thouſand of his ſoldiers from 


an 
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an advantageous height, attacked their enemy in 


the rear; but the troops of Licinius, though preſſ- 


ed on every ſide, ſtill maintained their ground, 
and on the approach of night ſecured their re- 
treat to the mountains of Macedonia. 

The loſs of two battles had ruined the forces, 
but they had diſplayed the courage and abilities 
of Licinius; Conſtantine reſpected his deſpair, 
and conſented to terms of accommodation. The 
abdication and death of Valens, with the ceſſion of 
the provinces of Pannonia, Dalmatia, Dacia, Ma- 
cedonia, and Greece, were the price of reconcili- 
aton. It was alſo ſtipulated, that Criſpus and 
young Conſtantine ſhould be declared A. D. 3153. 
Cæſars in the weſt, and the younger Dec. 
Licinius be inveſted with the ſame dignity in the 
eaſt, 

This interval from civil commotion was em- 
ployed by Conſtantine in reviſing the juriſprudence 
of the empire. Among a crowd of laws, two may 
be ſelected ; the one the ſuggeſtion of humanity, 
the other the dictate of excefſive ſeverity. The 
intent of the former, was to aboliſh the practice of 
expoling or murdering new born infants ; this 
practice was the effect of diſtreſs, and the diſtreſs 
was occaſioned by the intolerable weight of taxes ; 
Conſtantine addreſſed an edict to all the cities of 
Italy and Africa, directing relief to be given to 
| all 
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all parents who ſhould produce before the magiſ- 
trates, children whom their poverty allowed them 
not to maintain. The latter law was nominally 
pointed againſt rapes, but extended to the vio- 
lation of female chaſtity either by force or ſe- 
duction. Whoever ſhould perſuade an unmar- 


ried woman, under twenty-five years of age, to 


leave her parents houſe, was liable to be burnt 
alive, or devoured by wild beafts in the amphi- 
theatre; and any ſlaves, his acceſſaries, were de- 
voted to death, by pouring down their throats a 
quantity of melted lead. We Cans 
The military defence of the empire ſometimes 
interrupted the civil adminiſtration. Criſpus, who 
had received with the title of Cæſar the com- 
mand on the Rhine, by ſucceſſive vic- 
tories over the Franks and Alemanni, 
taught the barbarians to dread the eldeſt ſon of 
Conſtantine : The emperor himſelf retained the 
more difficult and important province of the Da- 
nube. The ſtrength of the Goths, ſince the times 
of Claudius and Aurelian, was reſtored by a peace 
of near fifty years; the Sarmatians of the Lake 
Mzotis followed their ſtandards, and their united 
force was poured upon the countries of Illyricum. 
After ſeveral obſtinate encounters, the Goths were 
compelled to purchaſe an ignominious retreat, by 
8 their priſoners and booty.; and the vido- 


rious 


A. D. 322. 
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rious emperor, not content with this advantage, 
paſſed the Danube, and after a ſevere revenge; 
condeſcended to grant a peace to the ſuppliant 
barbarians, on condition they ſhould ſupply his 
armies, as often as they were A with _ 
thouſand ſoldiers. 
The exalted ſtate of Conſtantine would no 
longer endure a partner in the empire : eight years 
had elapſed ſince the laſt treat; and without any 
previous injury, he prepared to com- 
plete the deſtruction of Licinius. The 
old emperor, arouſed by the approach of danger; 
called forth unexpected reſources: he filled the 
ſtreights of the Helleſpont with his fleet, and 
the plains of Hadrianople, with his forces. In 
the laſt, at the head of one hundred and fifty thou- 
ſand infantry, and fifteen thouſand cavalry; he 
awaited the attack of his rival, who with one hun- 
dred and twenty thouſand horſe and foot, confid- 
ing in the ſuperiority of his genius, ruſhed to the 
encounter : the broad and rapid ſtream of the He- 
brus, checked for ſome days the ar- AWE * 
dor of Conſtantine, and protracted the july 3. 
fate of Licinius ; it was at laſt croſſed by the for- 
mer 1n perſon, and the army of the latter, unable 
to withſtand the impetuous charge of the emperor 
of the weſt, fled before his fury. Licinius with 
difficulty eſcaped within the walls of Byzantium. 
| The 
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The ſiege of Byzantium was immediately un- 
dertaken by Conſtantine; but as long as Licinius 
remained maſter of the ſea, the army of the be- 
ſiegers was more expoſed to famine than the gar- 
riſon. The naval ſquadrons of Conſtantine were 
collected from every quarter; the command of the 
fleet was intruſted to Criſpus, the emperor's eldeſt 
ſon: his orders were poſitive to force the paſſage 
of the Helleſpont; and in an engagement which 
laſted two days, he commanded the eſteem, and 
probably excited the jealouſy, of his father. Of the 
veſſels of Licinius, one hundred and thirty were 
deſtroyed, and the admiral Amandus eſcaped 
with difficulty to the ſhores of Chalcedon. Pro- 
viſions flowed into the camp of Conſtantine, the 
operations of the ſiege were rapidly advanced, and 
the walls of Byzantium were already ſhaken by 
the military engines of its aſſailants, 

Licinius, alarmed leſt he ſhould be involved in 
the ruin of the place, removed his perſon and trea- 
ſures to Chalcedon; he beſtowed the vain and 
fatal title of Cæſar on an officer named Martinia- 
nus, and collected in Bithynia a new army of 
fifty or ſixty thouſand men : but he was ſoon fol- 
lowed by the victorious troops of the vigilant 
Conſtantine; and his new raiſed levies, after dif- 
playing a deſperate but ineffectual valour, were 
defeated with the ſlaughter of twenty-five thou- 

| | Mut ſand : 
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ſand: the emperor eſcaped to Nicomedia; by 
the interceſſion of Conſtantia, his wife, and the 
ſiſter of Conſtantine, he obtained a ſolemn pro- 
miſe, that on ſacrificing Martinianus, and reſign- 
ing the purple, he ſnould be permitted to paſs the 
remainder of his life in peace and affluence. After 
proſtrating himſelf before his conqueror, he was 
ſent away to Theſſalonica: his confinement was 
ſoon terminated by death, and the pretence for his 
execution, was a treaſonable correſpondence held 
with the barbarians. The victory of Conſtahtine 
united under the authority of one emperor the 
Roman world, thirty- ſeven years after 
Diocletian had divided it; and the re- 
ſult of this union was the foundation of Conſtan- 


tinople, and the eſtabliſnment of the chriſtian 
religion. 


A. D. 324. 


The progreſs and eſtabliſhment of the chriſtian 


religion was favoured and aſſiſted by five principal 
cauſes. I. The inflexible zeal of the chriſtians 
derived from the Jewiſh religion, but purified from 
its narrow and unſocial ſpirit, which hitherto had 
deterred the gentiles from embracing its laws. 
The promiſe of divine favour, inſtead of being 
confined to the poſterity of Abraham, was ex- 
tended to the freeman and the ſlave, the Jew and 
the Gentile. To the proſelyte of the church was 
reſerved every privilege that could exalt his devo- 

tion 
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tion or ſecure his happineſs ; but at the ſame time 
all mankind was ſolicited to accept the glorious 
diſtinction, and it became the ſacred duty of a 
new convert to diffufe the ineſtimable bleſſing a- 


mong his friends and relations. With equal di- 


ligence he guarded the chaſtity of the goſpel a- 


gainſt the infectious breath of idolatry; and as 


often as the ſuperſtitious rites of the eſtabliſhed 
religion were practiſed, they afforded the chriſti- 
ans an opportunity of declaring and confirming 
their zealous oppoſition. | | 

II. The doctrine of a future life; and the i im- 
mortality of the ſoul, though generally rejected; 
had impreſſed the minds of the more exalted ſages 
of Greece and Rome: Philoſophy pointed out 


the hope, but divine revelation alone can aſcertain 
the exiſtence, of a future ſtate. The ſanguine 


temper of the Jews embraced the idea with cha- 
racteriſtic zeal ; but it was ſtill neceſſary the doc- 
trine ſhould obtain the ſanction of truth, from the 
authority and example of Chriſt ; and the promiſe . 
of eternal happineſs, on the condition of obſerving 
the precepts of the goſpel, was accepted by great 
numbers of every religion, of every rank; and of 
every province, in the Roman empire. 

HI. The miraculous powers of the primitive 
church conduced frequently to the conviction of 
infidels. The apoſtles and their diſciples aſſerted 
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their power of expelling dæmons, of healing the 
ſick, and of raiſing the dead; and the fluctuating 
Pagan was eaſily perſuaded to enter into a ſociety \ | 
which claimed the excluſive poſſeſſion of gifts, 
ſo highly advantageous and ſo eminently ſuper- 
natural. | 
IV. The virtues of the firſt chriſtians correſ- 
ponded with the purity of their doctrines, and con- 
curring writers diſplay the reformation of manners 
which was introduced into the world by the preach- 
ing of the goſpel; even their errors were derived 
from an excels of virtue; and the height to which 
the zealous fathers carried the duties of ſelf- morti- 
fication, of chaſtity, and of patience, muſt inevi- 
tably have commanded the veneration of the peo- | 
ple, and increaſed the number of their followers. | 
V. The activity of the chriſtians in the go- | 
vernment of the church, was marked by a ſpirit 
of patriotiſm, ſuch as had characteriſed the firſt 
of the Romans in the aggrandiſement of the re- 
public. The eccleſiaſtical governors of the chriſ- 
tians were taught to unite the wiſdom of the ſer- 
pent with the innocence of the dove. In the 
church, as well as in the world, the perſons placed 
in any public ſation rendered themſelves conſi- 
derable by their eloquence and firmneſs, by their 
knowledge of mankind, and by their dexterity in 
buſineſs ; and the exertion of theſe qualifications 
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was advantageouſly contraſted with the cool in- 
difference of the miniſters of Polytheiſm. 

It was by the aid of theſe cauſes, excluſive zeal, 
the immediate expectation of another world, the 
claim of miracles, the practice of rigid virtue, and 
the conſtitution of the primitive church, that 
chriſtianity ſpread itfelf with ſo much ſucceſs in 
the Roman empire: at the moment of its firſt ap- 
pearance, we may find by the writings of con- 
temporary authors, how far its progreſs was likely 
to be facilitated by the prevailing ſcepticiſm of 
the Pagan world ; yet, though fear or devotion 
has alternately magnified the numbers of proſe- 
lytes, from the moſt favourable calculation we 
are not permitted to conclude, that more than a 
twentieth part of the ſubjeas of the empire had 
enliſted themſelves under the banner of the croſs 
before the converſion of Conſtantine. 

; To oppoſe the progreſs of this new doctrine, 
the religious policy of the ancient world ſeems to 
have aſſumed a more ſtern and intolerant charac- 
ter than uſual. The chriſtians were conſidered as 
a ſect of the Jews, and the ſteady faith of the 
former was confounded with the ſtubborn and re- 
bellious diſpoſition of the latter. Yet the firſt per- 
ſecution we can diſcover againſt the followers of 
Chriſt, ſubſequent to his death, was in the tenth 
year of the reign of Nero, when the capital was 

nearly 
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nearly deſtroyed by the unprecedented rage of fire; 
the voice of rumour accuſed the emperor as the 
guilty incendiary, and he, to divert the ſuſpicion, 
inflicted the molt exquiſite tortures on the chriſ- 
tians. During the reign of Domitian, they were 
again ſubjected to the deſtructive jealouſy of im- 
perial authority: about ten years afterwards, in 
the reign of Trajan, we find the younger Pliny, 
then governor of Bithynia and Pontus, requeſt- 
ing from the emperor inſtructions for his conduct 
towards theſe new ſectaries; the anſwer of the 
prince acknowledges the difficulty of laying down 
any general plan; he directs the magiſtrates 
to puniſh ſuch perſons as are legally convicted, 
but prohibits them from making any inquiries 
concerning the ſuppoſed criminals ; anonymous 
charges he rejects, and ſtrictly requires the poſi- 
tive evidence of a fair and open accuſer, 

In the reign of Commodus, the chriſtians enjoy- 
ed a ſingular exemption from the cruel 
caprice of that tyrant ; they were pro- 
tected by Marcia, the moſt favoured of his con- 
cubines. The ſuperſtition of Severus, 2 
who was perſuaded he had received in 
illneſs ſome benefit from being anointed with 
holy oil, continued to them an indulgent diſtinc- 
tion; and Caracalla, in this ſingle in- . 1 
ſtance, ſeems to have obſerved the in- 
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clinations of his father. The ſtatues of Abraham, 
of Orpheus, of Apollonius, and of 
Chriſt, were indiſcriminately intro- 
duced by Alexander Severus into his domeſtic 
chapel, and his temporary favour expoſed the 


A. D. 225. 


chriſtians to the inhuman fury of his ſucceſſor 


Maximin. — 

On the uſurpation of the emperor 
Philip, who was born in Paleſtine, the 
chriſtians acquired a friend and protector; but the 
edicts of his ſucceſſor Decius were dictated by a 
deſire of delivering the empire from 
what he conſidered as a criminal ſu- 
perſtition. The beginning of Valerian's admini- 
ſtration was equally diſtinguiſhed for clemency, 

A. D. as the concluſion of it was for ſeverity 
2353, 260. towards the chriſtians; while under the 
ſubſequent authority of his ſon Gallienus, they 
enjoyed uniform toleration and indulgence. 

It was not till the eighteenth year of his reign, 
that Diocletian could be perſuaded by Galerius to 
begin a general perſecution againſt the chriſtians; 

A. D. ſome ſlight oppoſition, to his edict, in 

393, 311. Syria, and the frontiers of Armenia, 
inflamed the reſentment of the emperor, and his 
ſuſpicions were awakened by. his palace at Nico- 
media, and even his bed-chamber, being endan- 
gered by fire twice within fifteen days. He de- 

clared 
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clared his intention of aboliſhing the chriſtian 
name, but almoſt immediately after this declara- 
tion, he diveſted himſelf of the purple, and de- 
volved on his colleagues the invidious execution 
of his rigorous edicts, 

In the weſtern provinces, the mild temper of 
Conſtantius was averſe to the oppreſſion of any 
part of his ſubjects; and his fortunate ſon, on 
the moment of his acceſſion, declared himſelf 
the protector of the church. In Italy and Afri- 
ca, Severus adopted the ſentiments of his bene- 
factor Galerius, and cheerfully enforced the moſt 
ſevere edicts againſt chriſtianity ; but the revolt of 
Maxentius reſtored ſecurity to the afflicted chriſ- 
tians. In Illyricum and the eaſt, the ſanguin- 
ary temper of Galerius was formidable to the diſ- 


ciples of Chriſt, but the experience of ſix years 
perſecution convinced him of the fruitleſs attempt; 


and a ſhort time before his death, he publiſhed in 
favour of the chriſtians a genera] edict of 

toleration, To this the gratitude of Li- * 
cinius, and prepoſſeſſions of Conſtantine, ſecured a 
fayourable reception; but though Maximin, dur- 


ing the firſt ſix months of his reign, affected in Sy- 


ria, Paleſtine, and Egypt, to adopt the mild coun- 
ſels of his predeceſſor, yet cruelty and ſuperſtition, 
the ruling paſſions of his ſoul, ſoon renewed the 
fury of implacable perſecution; nor was it termi- 
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nated till the defeat and death of the tyrant de- 
i livered the church from the laſt and 
moſt unrelenting of her enemies. 

Though the ancient writers pour forth an effu- 
ſion of invective, without aſcertaining the number 
of thoſe who ſealed with their blood the belief of 
the goſpel, yet we may collect from Euſebius, that 
only nine biſhops were puniſhed with death. In 
Paleſtine, only ninety-two chriſtians were honour- 
ed with the appellation of martyrs; yet Paleſ- 
tine formed a ſixteenth part of the. eaſtern em- 
pire, and firſt gave birth to chriſtianity. Suppoſ- 
ing the other provinces to have ſuffered in the 
ſame proportion, the number of chriſtians exe- 
cuted during the ten years perſecution of Galerius 
and Maximin, will amount to fifteen hundred, or 
one hundred and fifty every year ; and extend- 
ing this computation to Italy, Africa, and Spain, 
where the penal laws were ſuſpended or aboliſhed 
in three or four years, we may reaſonably con- 
clude, that the number of chriſtians throughout 
the Roman empire, on whom a capital puniſh- 
ment was inflicted by a judicial ſentence, did not 
exceed two thouſand perſons. 


A. D. 313. 
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FOUNDATION OF CONSTANTINOPLE — POLITICAL 
SYSTEM OF CONSTANTINE—MILITARY DISCI- 
PLINE— THE PALACE—THE FINANCES. 
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Tun fortunate Conſtantine, after vanquiſhing 
his rivals, bequeathed to his family the inheritance 
of the Roman empire, a new capital, a new po- 
licy, and a new religion, The important events 
which mark this æra are various and numerous; 
and to render them more clear, it will be neceſ- 
fary to ſeparate from each other the ſcenes which 
are connected only by the order of time. The 
political inſtitutions which gave ftability to the 
empire will firſt occupy our attention ; the wars 
and revolutions which haſtened its decline, next 
demand our conſideration : much muſt be given 
to civil, and ſomething will be allowed to eccleſi- 
aſtical affairs. 

The motives which induced Diocletian to with- 
draw himſelf from the ancient ſeat of goyernment 


Q 4 had 
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had acquired additional weight by the examples of 
forty years; Rome was regarded with cold indif- 
ferencę by a martial prince, born in the neighbour- 
hood of the Danube, educated in Aſia, and in- 
veſted with the purple in Britain. Conſtantine 
hitherto had moved along the frontiers, according 
to the various exigencies of peace and war ; but 
as he gradually reached the ſummit of proſperity, 
and the decline of life, he meditated the deſign of 
fixing in a more permanent ſtation the ſtrength and 
majeſty of the throne: He preſerred the confines 
of Europe and Aſia, that he might equally ob- 
ſerve the barbarians between the Danube and the 
Tanais, and watch the conduct of the Perſian 
monarch. With theſe views, Diocletian had ſe- 
lected Nicomedia ; but Conſtantine aſpired to the 
glory of founding a city which might perpetuate 
his own name, and the incomparable 
poſition of Byzantium determined the 
choice of Conſtantine, , 
The form Byzantium acquired under the name 
of Conſtantinople, may be repreſented by the fi- 
gure of an unequal triangle. The obtuſe point, 
which advances towards the eaſt and the ſhores of 
Aſia, meets and repels the waves of the Thra- 
cian Boſphorus; the northern ſide of the city 1s 
bounded by the harbour, and the ſouthern 1s 
waſhed by the Propontis, or ſea of Marmara; the 
baſis 


A, D, 324. 
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- baſis of the triangle 1s oppoſed. to the weſt, and 
terminates the continent of Europe. 

The winding channel, through which the wa- 
ters of the Euxine flow inceſſantly towards the 
Mediterranean, received the name of Boſphorus ; 
the ſtreights of it are terminated by the Cyanean 
rocks, and from theſe to the point and harbour of 
Byzantium its length extends ſixteen miles. The 
harbour of Conſtantinople may be conſidered as 
an arm of the Boſphorus; the river Lycus pours 

into its boſom a perpetual ſupply of freſh water; 
the depth of the harbour allows goods to be 
landed on the quays, without the aſſiſtance of 
boats; and from its mouth to that .of the Lycus, 
this arm of the Boſphorus is more than ſeven 
miles in length. 

Between the Boſphorus and Helleſpont, the 
ſhores of Aſia receding, incloſe the ſea of Mar- 
mara, called by the ancients the Propontis. From 
the iſſue of the Boſphorus to the entrance of 
the Helleſpont, is about one hundred and twenty 
miles; and geographers have aſſigned about ſixty 
miles for the winding courſe, and about three 
miles for the ordinary breadth, of theſe celebrated 
ſtreights. Ancient Troy, ſeated on an eminence 
at the foot of mount Ida, overlooked the mouth 
of the Helleſpont. Before Conſtantine. gave a 
juſt preference to Byzantium, he had conceived 
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the deſign of erecting his capital on the ſpot whence 
the Romans derived their fabulous origin; and the 
extenſive plain which hes below ancient Troy, 
towards the Rhætian promontory, was firſt choſen 
for the ſeat of empire. 

The advantageous poſition of Conſtantinople, 
ſituated in the forty-firſt degree of latitude, ſeems 
formed by nature for the capital of a great mo- 
narchy; the climate was healthy, the ſoil fertile; 
the harbour was ſecure and capacious, and the ap- 
proach on the fide of the continent was of ſmall 
extent, and eaſy defence, The proſpect of beauty, 
of ſafety, of wealth, juſtified the determination 
of Conſtantine; yet it was thought ſome decent 
mixture of prodigy would reflect a becoming ma- 
jeſty on the origin of a great city; and the em- 
peror in one of his laws, has tranſmitted to poſ- 
terity, that he laid the foundations of Conſtantino- 
ple in obedience to the commands of God. The 
day which gave birth to the city was celebrated 
by a ſolemn proceſſion led by the emperor in per- 
fon, who on foot, with a lance in his hand, traced 
the boundary of the deſtined capital, When ad- 
moniſhed by his followers, that he had already 
exceeded the moſt ample meaſure of a great city, 
J ſhall ſtill advance,” replied Conſtantine, 
c till Hz, the inviſible guide who marches be- 
e fore me, thinks proper to ſtop,” 


The 
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The new walls of Conſtantine incloſed, with the 
city of Byzantium, five of the ſeven hills, which, 
on the approach to Conſtantinople, appear to riſe 
above each other. The new buildings, about a 
century after the death of the founder, covered 
the narrow ridge of the ſixth, and the broad ſum- 
mit of the ſeventh, hill; and the younger Theodo- 
ſius, to protect theſe ſuburbs from the inroads of 
the barbarians, ſurrounded the whole with ade- 
quate walls : yet even including the ſuburbs of 
Pera and Galata, which are ſituated beyond the 
harbour, the circumference of Conſtantinople can- 
not exceed fourteen Roman miles. 


To erect an eternal monument to his glories, 


the emperor employed the ſubject wealth and la- 
bour of the Roman world; for the conſtruction 
of the walls alone were allowed two millions five 
hundred thouſand pounds, But the decline of the 
arts compelled him to adorn his capital with the 
works of remoter periods; and to gratify his va- 
nity, the cities of and Greece Aſia were deſpoiled 
of their moſt valuable ornaments, Whatever 
could exalt the dignity of a great city, or contri- 
bute to the benefit or pleaſure of its numerous in- 


habitants, was to be found within the walls of 


Conſtantinople, A particular deſcription, com- 
poſed about a century after its foundation, enu- 
merates a capital or ſchool of learning, a circus, 
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two theatres, eight public and one hundred and 
fifty-three private baths, fifty-two porticoes, five 
granaries, eight aqueducts of water, four ſpacious 
halls of juſtice, fourteen churches, fourteen pa- 


| laces, and four thouſand three hundred and eighty- 


eight houſes, which for their ſize or beauty, de- 
ſerved to be diſtinguiſhed from the multitude of 
plebeian habitations. 

The populouſneſs of his favoured city was the 
next and moſt ſerious object of the attention of 


its founder. The inhabitants of Rome and the 


more ancient cities of the empire were at firſt al- 
lured or compelled to relinquiſh their reſidences; 
but encouragements and obligations ſoon became 
unneceſſary ; the ſubjects of the empire were at- 
tracted by the ſeat of government, and Conſtanti- 
nople, in leſs than a century, diſputed with Rome 
the pre-eminence of riches and numbers, 

The magnificence of the firſt Cæſars, in the di- 
ſtribution of wine, oil, and corn to the citizens of 
Rome, was imitated by the founder of Conſtanti- 
nople, and an annual tribute of corn was impoſed 
on Ægypt, to feed the populace of his new capi- 
tal; he alſo divided Conſtantinople into fourteen 
quarters, dignified the public council with the 
name of ſenate, and beſtowed on the riſing city 
the title of Colony, the firſt and moſt favoured 
daughter of ancient Rome; His impatience and 
power 
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power combining, compleated the walls and prin- 
cipal edifices within a few years from his laying 
the foundation of the city. At the' feſtival of the 
dedication, he honoured it with the name of Se- 
cond or New Rome, but the appellation A. D. 330 
of Conſtantinople has prevailed, and r 3+: 
ſtill perpetuates the fame of its author. 

From the foundation of a new capital, we turn 
to the eſtabliſhment of a new form of civil and 
military adminiſtration. This enquiry will in- 
clude a period 'of about one hundred and thirty 
years, from the acceſſion of Conſtantine to the pub- 
lication of the Theodoſian codes. The ſimplicity 
of Roman manners on the loſs of freedom, was 
corrupted by the affectation of the courts of Aſia, 
and inſtead of the diſtinctions of perſonal merit, 
a ſevere ſubordination of rank and office was ſub- 
ſtituted. In this divine hierarchy (for ſuch it is fre- 
quently ſtyled) every degree was marked with the 
moſt ſcrupulous exactneſs, and the magiſtrates of 
ſufficient importance to find a place in the ſtate of 
the empire, were accurately divided into three 
claſſes. 1. The illuſtrious. 2. The reſpectable. 
3- The honourable. The latter epithet was ap- 
propriated to all who were members of the ſenate. 
The vanity of thoſe who might claim, from rank 
or office, a diſtinction above the reſt of the ſenato- 


rial order, was indulged with the appellation of 


reſpectable; 
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reſpectable; but the title of illuſtrious was re- 
ſerved to. the eminent few who were reverenced 
by the two ſubordinate claſſes. I. The conſuls 
and Patricians. II. The Pretorian præfects, with 
thoſe of Rome and Conſtantinople, III. The maſ- 
ters general of the cavalry and the infantry. And, 
IV. The ſeven magiſtrates who exerciſed their 
functions about the perſon of the emperor. A- 
mong thoſe magiſtrates, who were eſteemed co- 
ordinate with each other, the ſeniority of appoint- 
ment gave place to the union of dignities. 

I. From the reign of Diocletian, the conſuls 
had been created by the ſole power of the em- 
peror : their inauguration was performed at the 
place of the imperial reſidence; a pompous pro- 


ceſſion on the firſt of January accompanied their 


receiving the robe of purple; in the manumiſ- 
ſion of a ſlave, they were permitted to exerciſe an 
act of juriſdiction; and after exhibiting games for 
ſeveral days, at the expence of one hundred and 
ſixty thouſand pounds ſterling, they were at liber- 
ty to retire into private life, and contemplate un- 
diſturbed their own greatneſs. Yet the title of 
conſul was ſtill the moſt ſplendid object of ambi- 
tion, and the emperors themſelves were conſcious 
they acquired an additional grandeur as often as 
they aſſumed the conſular dignity. 

The ancient Patricians, till vanquiſhed by the 
perſeyering efforts of the tribunes, had poſſeſſed 
and 


—— 
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and communicated to their poſterity almoſt the 
excluſive right to wealth and honours, the offices 
of the ſtate and the ceremonies of religion ; but 
the Patrician families had been extinguiſhed either 
by foreign or domeſtic wars, or had failed in the 
ordinary courſe of nature; and when Conſtantine 
aſcended the throne, little more was left than a tra- 
dition that the Patricians had been once the firſt of 
Romans. But though the emperor revived the 
title of Patrician, he revived it as a perſonal, not 
as an hereditary diſtinction; they yielded only to 
the tranſient ſuperiority of the conſuls, and their 
honourable rank was beſtowed on them for life, 
As they were uſually miniſters who had grown old 
in the imperial court, the etymology of the word 
was perverted by ignorance and flattery, and the 
Patricians of Conſtantine were reverenced as the 

adopted fathers of the emperor and the republic. 
II. The Prætorian præfects formerly fo formid- 
able, when the Prætorian bands were ſuppreſſed 
by Conſtantine were reduced to the ſtation of 
uſeful and obedient miniſters; they were de- 
prived of all military command, but to their care 
was entruſted the moſt important civil functions, 
the ſupreme adminiſtration of juſtice, and of the 
finances. They were four in number, and divided 
between them the provinces of the Roman em- 
pire. 1. The præfect of the eaſt ſtretched his 
juriſdiction 
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juriſdiction from the cataracts of the Nile to the 
banks of the Phaſis, and from the mountains 
of Thrace to the frontiers of Perſia; 2. The Præ⸗ 
fect of Illyricum preſided over the provinces of 
Pannonia, Dacia, Macedonia, and Greece. 3. 
The præfect of Italy, beſides that country, was ac- 
knowledged by the territory of Rhætia, the iſlands 
of the Mediterranean, and that part of the con- 
tinent of Africa which lies between Cyrene and 
Tingitania. The præfect of the Gauls was obey- 
ed by the provinces of Britain and Spain, and his 
authority extended from the wall of Antoninus 
to the fort of mount Atlas. Rome and Conſtan. 
tinople, from their ſuperior importance, were ex- 
cepted from the power of the Prætorian præfects, 
and enjoyed two præfects of their own; theſe 
preſided over the ſenate, received appeals from the 
diſtance of one hundred miles from each reſpec- 
tive city, and were the acknowledged ſource of all 
municipal authority. 

In the claſs of the reſpedtable, the proconſuls of 
Aſia, Achaia, and Africa claimed pre-eminence 
but the civil government of the empire was diſ- 
tributed into thirteen dioceſes. The firſt of theſe 
dioceſes was ſubject to the counts of the eaſt; the 
governor of Egypt ſtill retained the title of Au- 
guſtal præfect, and the eleven remaining dioceſes 
were governed by vicars or vice-præfects. The 

lieutenant 
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lieutenant- generals of the Roman armies, the mili- 
tary counts and dukes, were alſo allowed the rank 
and title of reſpectable. | 

The ſpirit of jealouſy had induced the emper- 
ors to divide the empire into one hundred and 
ſixteen provinces ; three were governed by pro- 
conſuls, thirty-ſeven by conſalars, five by correctors, 
and ſeventy-one by preſidents : all theſe (except- 
ing the pro-conſuls) were included in the claſs of 
honourables. The civil magiſtrates were drawn 
from the profeſſion of the law, and by ſucceſſive 
ſteps, from aſſeſſors, they arrived to the illuſtrious 
dignities of the ſtate. 

III. The ſupreme juriſdiction; exerciſed by the 
Pretorian præfects over the armies of the em- 
pire, was transferred by Conſtantine to two maſ- 
ters general, whom he inſtituted; the one for ca- 
valry, and the other for infantry. Their number 
was doubled by the diviſion of the eaſt and weſt; 
and they were at laſt augmented to eight; theſe 
were appointed to the four important frontiers of 
the Rhine, the upper and the lower Danube, and 
the Euphrates: under theſe were ſtationed thirty- 
five military commanders; three in Britain, ſix in 
Gaul, one in Spain, one in Italy, five on the upper, 
and four on the lower Danube; in Aſia eight, 
three in Egypt, and four in Africa. All theſe pro- 
vincial generals were dukes; but only ten were 

VOL, I, R dignified 
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dignified with the rank of. counts : the dukes and 
counts exerciſed over the troops, an authority 1n- 
dependent of the magiſtrates ; but they were pro- 
hibited from interfering with the adminiſtration” of 
Juſtice or the revenue. The diſcord which fre- 
quently reigned between the civil and military 
powers might ſecure the tranquillity of the mo- 
narch, but it relaxed the vigour of the ſtate. 

The memory of Conſtantine, which has been 
cenſured for this divided adminiftration, ſuffer- 
ed alſo from another innovation which corrupted 
military diſcipline : nineteen years of civil war, 
which preceded the defeat of Licinius, had intro- 
duced a ſpirit of licence, which the emperor 
wanted wiſdom or firmneſs to ſuppreſs. From the 
reign of Conſtantine, a popular and even legal 
diſtinction was introduced between the Palatines 
and the Borderers ; the troops of the court, as they 
were ſtyled, and thoſe of the frontier. The for- 
mer, with ſuperior pay and privileges, except in 
emergencies of war, occupied the heart of the pro- 
vinces, and readily forgot the virtues of their pro- 
feſſion, while they contracted the vices of civil 
life. The troops of the frontier became alſo ſoon 
relaxed 1n their diſcipline, and contraſted the hard- 
ſhips of perpetual warfare with their inferior pay 
and emoluments. The reduction of the legions, 
from ſix thouland. to one thouſand, or fifteen hun- 
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dred men, ſerved likewiſe to weaken their martial 
pride; although it gratified the vanity of the ſove- 
reign, who could iflue his orders to one hundred 
and thirty-two legions : the reſt of the troops were 
diſtributed into ſeveral cohorts of infantry, or ſqua- 
drons of cavalry, and the military eſtabliſhment 
of the ſucceſſors of Conſtantine may be com- 
puted at fix hundred and forty-five thouſand ſol- 
vierts.- 

The difficulty of levies, though the ſtature was 
lowered and ſlaves by connivance received, o- 
bliged the emperors to adopt more effectual me- 
thods. Lands were granted to veterans, under 
condition that their ſons ſhould devote them- 
ſelves to the profeſſion of arms; and their re- ( 
fulal was puniſhed by the loſs of honour, of for- 
tune, and even life. Levies were ſometimes re- 
quired of the provinces, and every proprietor was 
obliged to take up arms, procure a ſubſtitute, or” 
pay forty-two pieces of gold. The introduction 
of barbarians among the troops became every 
day more univerſal, more neceſſary, and more fa- 
tal: thoſe who diſplayed any military talents, 
were advanced to the moſt important commands, 
and ſometimes inſtead of reſiſting, invited the in- 
vaſion of their countrymen. It was reſerved for 
the age of Conſtantine, to behold with approba- 


tion, barbarians inveſted with the conſular orna- 
ments. 


R 2 IV. Beſides 
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IV. Beſides the magiſtrates and generals, the 
emperor beſtowed the title of illuſtrious on ſeven 
of his more immediate ſervants. 1. His prepofitus 
or chamberlain, who governed the private apart- 
ments of the palace, and attended the ſovereign 
in his hours of ſtate. 2. The maſter of the offices, 
to whoſe abilities was committed the principal ad- 
miniſtration of public affairs, and who devolved 
his commands on four inferior maſters, and one 
hundred and forty-eight ſecretaries. 3. His gue- 
for, who compoſed his orations, or, as they might 
with more propriety be termed, his edicts. 4. His 
count of the ſacred largeſſes, or public treaſurer, 
who preſided over the internal revenue, and 
foreign trade of the empire. 5. His count, or 
treaſurer, of the private eftate ; part of which had 
poſſibly been the antient demeſnes of kings and 
republics, but the greater portion aroſe from con- 
fiscations and forfeitures. 6, 7. The two counts 
of the domeſtics, who commanded the choſen bands 
which guarded the perſon of the emperor ; theſe 
were chiefly compoſed of Armenians, and were 
remarkable for their lofty ſtature, ſilent order, 
and ſplendid arms, 

The agents who maintained the intercourſe be- 
tween the court and the provinces, ſoon degene- 
rated into the condition of official ſpies : from 
three hundred, they were multiplied under a fee- 

| ble 
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ble reign, to the incredible number of ten thou- 
ſand ; they were encouraged by favour and re- 
ward, to watch the moſt latent ſymptom of diſ- 
affection; and the defects of evidence were dili- 
gently ſupplied by the uſe of torture. ü 
The deceitful experiment of the criminal 96 
tion, as it is emphatically ſtyled, was admitted, 
rather than approved, in the juriſprudence of the 


Romans: it was applied only to ſervile bodies, 
and as long as the fainteſt remembrance was kept 


alive of the national freedom and honour, the laſt 
hours of a Roman were ſecure from ignominious 
torture. But a fatal maxim was introduced into 
the new juriſprudence of the empire; and in the 
caſe of treaſon, which included every offence that 
could be derived from an hoftile intention towards 
the prince or republic, all privileges were ſuſ- 
pended, and every ſex, age, and ſtation, were ex- 
poſed to the dangerous examination of the rack. 
The evils ariſing however from malicious ac- 
cuſations, affected but few; the obſcure millions 
had much more to dread from the avarice than 
the cruelty of their maſters. The accumulated 
weight of Roman taxes was intolerable; and the 
tributes or indictions, as the edicts were termed 
from being ſubſcribed by the emperor, were im- 


poſed with unfeeling alacrity, and levied with 


ſcrupulous accuracy. The lands were meaſured by 
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ſurveyors, and the nature of them diſtinctly re- 


ported; the numbers of ſlaves and cattle were 


received from the proprietors upon oath; a large 


portion of the tribute was required in money, and 


of the current coin of the empire gold only was 
accepted; the remainder, according to the pro- 
portions preſcribed in the annual indictions, was 
furniſned in the articles of wine, oil, corn, 
wood, or iron, and tranſported by the labour of 
the provincials to the imperial magazines. The 
mode of aſſeſſment ſeemed to unite the ſubſtance 
of a land tax with the forms of a capitation ; the 
number of tributary ſubjects was returned from 
every province with the amount of the impoſi- 
tions : the latter of theſe ſums was divided by the 
former, and it was then cofnputed what was the 


average rate on each head, The miniſters of con- 


ſtantius fixed the capitation for Gaul at twenty- 
five pieces of gold; the humane policy of Julian 
reduced it to ſeven. 

A diſtinct and perſonal tribute was impoſed on 
the trading ſubjects of the Roman empire; ſome 
indulgence was allowed to thoſe proprietors who 
diſpoſed of the produce of their own eſtates, and 
to the profeſſors of the liberal arts; but every 
other branch of commercial induſtry was affected 
by the ſeverity of the law. To theſe taxes, levied 
by the abſolute authority of the monarch, may be 

added 
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added the free gifts, or coronary gold, which till 
retained the ſemblance of popular conſent, The 
ancient cuſtom of voluntarily beſtowing crowns 
of gold on a victorious general was converted in- 
to a permanent and productive branch of the re- 
venue, and exacted as often as the emperor thought 
proper to announce any real or imaginary event 
which graced the annals of his reign. 

Though the ſubjects of Conſtantine were inca- 
pable of diſcerning the decline of genius and 


manly virtue, they could feel and lament the rage 


of tyranny, the relaxation of diſcipline, and the 
increaſe of taxes ; yet ſome advantages tended to 
compenſate for their apparent miſery. The im- 
pending tempeſt from the neighbouring barbari- 
ans, which afterwards overwhelmed the empire, 
was ſtill ſuſpended; the principles of juriſpru- 
dence preſerved a ſenſe of order and equity; li- 
terature was cultivated, the pleaſures of ſociety 
enjoyed, and military licence reſtrained by the 
forms and pomp of the civil adminiſtration, 
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CHAPTER XII. 


CHARACTER OF CONSTANTINE — GOTHIC WAR — DEATH 
OF CONSTANTINE—DIVISION OF THE EMPIRE AMONG 
HIS THREE SONS—PERSIAN WAR—TRAGIC DEATH 
or CONSTANTINE THE YOUNGER, AND CON- 

STANS—USURPATION OF MAGNENTIUS— 
VICTORY OF CONSTANTIUS, 


TRE various characters given to Conſtantine, 
according to the zeal of his Chriſtian, or the in- 
dignation of his Pagan ſubjects, are perhaps e- 
qually remote from truth; by blending the defects 
aſcribed by his admirers, and the virtues acknow- 
ledged by his enemies, we may hope to delineate 
a juſt portrait of this extraordinary man, who re- 
moved the ſeat of empire, and introduced ſuch 
important changes into the civil and religious con- 

ſtitution of his country. | 
The perſon, as well as mind of Conſtantine, 
had been enriched by nature, His ſtature was 
lofty, his countenance majeſtic, and his deport- 
ment graceful; in every exerciſe he diſplayed 
ſtrength 
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ſtrength and activity, and his adherence to chaſ- 
tity and temperance preſerved his conſtitution to 
a very late period of life. He delighted in fami- 
liar converſation, and though he ſometimes in- 
dulged raillery too freely for his ſtation, yet the 
courteſy of his manners gained the hearts of all 
who approached him; though his ſincerity in 
friendſhip has been ſuſpected, yet on ſeveral oc- 
caſions, he gave proofs of a warm and laſting at- 
tachment; though his education had been illite- 
rate, he valued learning, and encouraged by his 
munificence the arts and ſciences. In diſpatch of 
buſineſs, he was indefatigable ; he gave audience 
in perſon to ambaſſadors, and examined himſelf 
the complaints of his ſubjects. In the field, he 
was an intrepid ſoldier and conſummate general ; 
to his own talents, in a great meaſure, may be aſ- 
cribed his victories; and he ſeemed to conſider 
glory as the reward, and perhaps the motiye of his 
Jabours. | | 
Such, during the early and greateſt part of his 
reign, was the character of Conſtantine ; but we 
are obliged to confeſs, the concluſion degraded 
him from the rank he had acquired among the 
moſt deſerving of the Roman princes, His old 
age was diſgraced by the oppoſite, yet reconcile- 
able vices of rapaciouſneſs and prodigality ; his 
magnificence was ſupported by the oppreſſion O 
13 
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his ſubjects; his favourites uſurped with impu- 
nity the privilege of rapine and corruption ; an 
univerſal decay was felt through every part of the 
adminiſtration; and the emperor, though he re- 
tained the obedience, had loſt the eſteem of his 
ſubjects. His dreſs and manners, towards the 
cloſe of life, expoſed him to the ridicule of man- 
kind ; he 1s repreſented with falſe hair of various 
colours, a profuſion of gems and pearls, and a 
flowing robe of embroidered filk ; in ſuch appa- 
rel, we are at a loſs to diſcover the wiſdom of an 
aged monarch, and the ſimplicity of a Roman 
veteran, | | 

The fortune which had attended Conſtantine in 
public ſeemed to ſecure the comforts of his domeſ- 
tic life. By his firſt wife, Minervina, he had only 
one ſon, who was called Criſpus; but by Fauſta, 
the daughter of Maximian, he had three daughters 
and three ſons known by the names of Conſtantine, 
Conſtantius, and Conſtans. The unambitious 
brothers of the great Conſtantine, Julius Conſtan- 
tius, Dalmatius, and Hannibalianus, enjoyed the 
moſt honourable rank and affluent fortune con- 
ſiſtent with a private ſtation, The youngeſt of 
the three died, ſcarcely known, and without poſ- 
terity, Of the two elder, Gallus and Julian were 
the moſt illuſtrious of the children of Julius Con- 

ſtantius, 
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ſtantius; and the ſons of Dalmatius were named 
Dalmatius and Hannibalianus. Anaſtaſia and Eu- 
tropia, two ſiſters of the emperor, were beſtowed 
on Optatus and Nepotianus, two ſenators of con- 
ſular dignity ; Conſtantia, the third ſiſter, remain- 
ed the widow of Licinius, and her entreaties pre- 
ſerved for ſome time, the life of an innocent boy, 
the offspring of their marriage, In leſs than 
thirty years, this numerous family, which ſeemed 
deſtined to ſupport the throne of Conſtantine, was 
reduced to the perſons of Conſtantius and Julian, 
who alone had ſurvived a ſeries of crimes and ca- 
lamities. 

The military proweſs of Criſpus diſplayed a- 
gainſt the Germans, and the ſuperior fleet of Li- 
cinius, with his amiable private qualities, had en- 
gaged the affections of the court, the army, and 
the people. His dangerous popularity ſoon ex- 
cited the attention of Conſtantine, who, as a. fa- 
ther and a king, was impatient of an equal. Criſ- 
pus could not diſguiſe his diſcontent, that while 
his infant brother Conſtantius was ſent, with the 
title of Cæſar, to reign over the Gallic provinces, 
he, a prince of ſuch mature years, who had per- 
formed ſuch ſignal ſervices, was corfined almoſt a 
priſoner in his father's court. Such painful cir- 
cumſtances might well give birth to expreſſions of 
unguarded warmth, and theſe were poſſibly exag- 
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gerated in the report of malicious and intereſted 
informers. An edict of Conſtantine, publiſhed a- 
KD: ne. bout this time, proclaims his ſuſpicion 

Oct. 1. of ſome ſecret conſpiracy; and he in- 
vites, by the allurements of honours and rewards, 
accuſations againſt his magiſtrates or miniſters, his 
friends or moſt intimate favourites. 

The informers who complied with this liberal 
invitation, ſelected the friends and adherents of 
Criſpus as the guilty perſons ; yet Conſtantine ſtill 
maintained the appearance of the ſame regard 
towards his ſon. The emperor had removed his 
court to Nicomedia, to celebrate the twentieth 
year of his reign. In the midſt of the feſtival, 
the unfortunate Criſpus was apprehended, and 
Conſtantine laid aſide the tenderneſs of the fa- 
ther, without aſſuming the equity of a judge, 
The examination was ſhort and private; the 
young prince was conducted to Pola, in Iſtria, 
where ſoon afterwards he periſhed, either by 
the hands of the executioner, or the more ſe- 
cret effect of poiſon ; the ſon of Licinius was in- 
volved in the ruin of Criſpus: the nature and 
evidence of the guilt, with the forms of the trial of 
theſe unhappy princes, were ſtudiouſly inveloped 
in myſterious obſcurity, 

The misfortunes of Criſpus were imputed to 
the arts of his ſtep-mother Fauſta, who conſidered 

| him, 
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him, with reaſon, as the moſt dangerous rival of 
her ſons. But Helena, the aged mother of Con- 
ſtantine, lamented and avenged the untimely fate 
of her grandſon Criſpus. A real or pretended 
diſcovery was made, that Fauſta entertained a cri- 
minal connexion with a ſlave; and it is generally 
aſſerted, that in conſequence of the charge, the a- 
dultreſs was ſuffocated by the ſteam of a bath. 
Yet, notwithſtanding the teſtimony of ſeveral 
Chriſtian and Pagan writers, there 1s reaſon to be- 
lieve that Fauſta eſcaped the ſuſpicious cruelty ot 1 
her huſband. i | 
By the death of Criſpus, the inheritance of the 
Roman world devolved on the children of Fauſta, 
who have already been mentioned under the names 
of Conſtantine, of - Conſtants, and of Conſtans. 
Theſe young princes were ſucceſſively inveſted 
with the purple, in the tenth, ttwentieth, and 
thirtieth years of the reign of their father. The 
emperor alſo conferred the title of Cæſar on his ne- 
phew Dalmatius, and beſtowed on Hannibalianus 
the new- invented appellation of Nobiliſſimus. j 
The exerciſes of theſe five youths prepared 1 
them for the fatigues of war, and the duties of | 
an active life; and Conſtantius is allowed to have 
excelled in the gymnaſtic arts, and to have prov- 
ed himſelf a dexterous archer and ſkilful horſe- 
man. But the minds of the ſons and nephews of 
Con- 
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Conſtantine were not equally favourable with their 
bodies to the advantages of cultivation. The 
genius of Conſtantine had been formed by adver- 
ſity and experience; but his deſtined ſucceſſors had 


the misfortune of being born and educated in the 


imperial purple. Admitted by the indulgence of 
the emperor, at a very tender age, to ſhare the 
adminiſtration of the empire, they ſtudied the art 
of reigning at the expence of the people entruſted 
to their care. The younger Conſtantine was ap- 
pointed to hold his court in Gaul, which his bro- 
ther Conſtantius relinquiſhed for the more opu- 
lent but leſs martial provinces of the eaſt, Italy, 
the weſtern Illyricum, and Africa were governed 
by Conſtans. Dalmatius was fixed on the Gothic 
frontier, to which were annexed the provinces of 
Thrace, Macedonia, and Greece, The city of 
Cæſarea was the reſidence of Hannibalianus, and 
Pontus, Cappadocia, and the leſſer Armenia form- 
ed the extent of his new kingdom. The miniſ- 
ters placed about the young princes were ſuch as 
Conſtantine could truſt; and the emperor with the 
title of Auguſtus, while he ſnewed the Cæſars to 
the armies and provinces, maintained the whole 
in equal obedience to its ſupreme head. 

The Sarmatians, who united the manners of the 
Aſiatic barbarians with the figure and complexion 
of the inhabitants of Europe, according to the 


accidents 
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accidents of peace and war, were confined to the 
banks of the Tanais, or ſpread themſelves over the 


plains between the Viſtula and Volga. The reſi- 


dence of their wives and children conſiſted of large 
moveable waggons, and their military ſtrength was 


compoſed of cavalry. The detenſive armour of 


theſe was a cuiraſs, formed of horſes hoofs, cut 
into thin flices, and ſewed upon an under garment 
of coarſe linen. Their offenſive weapons were a 
ſhort dagger, a long lance, and a weighty bow 
with a quiver of arrows, their points formed of 
fiſh bone; and the cuſtom of dipping them in 
poiſon ſufficiently atteſted their ſavage manners, 
Soon after the reign of Auguſtus, they oblig- 
ed the Dacians to abandon to them the fertile 
plains of the Upper Hungary, which are bound- 
ed by the courſe of the Danube and the Carpa- 
thian mountains. In this advantageous poſition 
they frequently aſſiſted their neighbours, the Goths 
and Germans, with large bodies of cavalry, and 
gradually acquired the ſkill of uſing more danger- 
ous weapons. The Sarmatians had received and 
choſen a king from the fugitive Vandals, who 
yielded to the prefſure of the Gothic arms; and 
the confines of theſe warlike and independent na- 
tions were the ſcenes of frequent and bloody con- 
teſts. The Sarmatians, at length, implored the 
aſſiſtance of the Roman monarch ; but it was 

ſcarcely 
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ſcarcely promiſed by Conſtantine bez 
fore the haughty Araric, king of the 
Goths, paſſed the Danube and fpread devaſtation 
through the province of Mæſia. To repel the 
invaſion, the aged emperor took the field in per- 
ſon, but he had the mortification to ſee his troops 
fly before the barbarians, and was obliged to con- 
fult his ſafety by a precipitate retreat. In a ſecond 
A. D. 332, aftion, the Roman honour was retriev- 
Nor. ach. ed; the broken army of the Goths aban= 
doned the field of battle, the province, and the paſ- 
ſage of the Danube: the eldeſt fon of Conſtantine 
commanded, but the victory was aſcribed to the 
auſpicious counſels of the emperor himſelf, To 
improve this advantage, the free and warlike peo- 
ple of Cherſoneſus were allured by Conſtantine to 
aſſiſt the operations of the imperial generals; the 
Goths were vanquiſhed on every ſide, and the 
eldeſt ſon of Araric was given as a hoſtage to ob- 
tain peace. The Cherſonites were recompenced 
with liberality and magnificence, but the Sarma- 
tians were conſidered as ſufficiently rewarded by 
their deliverance from impending ruin. This 
negle&, concurring with the natural levity of the 
barbarians, produced repeated inroads on the em- 
pire; and the indignation of Conſtantine abandon- 
ed the Sarmatians to the ambition of Geberic, who 
had recently aſcended the Gothic throne, Wiſu- 


A. D. 331. 


mar, 
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mar, their Vandal king, was ſlain in a battle which 
cut off the flower of the Sarmatian youth. The 
remainder, by arming their ſlaves, revenged the 
defeat and expelled the invader ; but theſe ſlaves, 
elated with glory, under the name of Limigantes, 
uſurped the country they had delivered ; and their 
maſters, preferring the hardſhips of exile to the 
tyranny of their ſervants, ſought refuge with the 
Goths and the Quadi, or implored the forgiveneſs 
of the emperor. This was granted on the promiſe 
of inviolable fidelity, and a competent portion of = 
lands in Pannonia, Thrace, Macedonia, and Italy, - v8 
was aſſigned for the ſubſiſtence of three hundred 1 
thouſand Sarmatians. 

Conſtantine ſurvived the celebration of the thir- 
tieth year of his reign but ten months, A. D. 447, 
and at the age of ſixty- four, expired at May 22+ 
his palace of Aquyrion,, near Nicomedia, His 
body, according to his laſt will, was tranſported to 
Conſtantinople. For ſome time the corpſe, adorn- | mm 
ed with the vain ſymbols of greatneſs, was aps 1 
proached with the ſame reſpe&ful homage by the 
miniſters and officers of ſtate, as .when animated 
with life; and the voice of flattery obſerved Con- 
ſtantine alone had reigned after death. 

But the miniſters and generals, while they bow- 
ed before the inanimate corpſe of their late empe- 
ror, were engaged in ſecret conſultations to ex- 1 
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clude his nephews from the ſucceſſion. he had 
aſſigned them: of the motives and particulars of 
this intrigue we are ignorant, but it was attended 
by a declaration from the troops, that they would 
ſuffer none to participate in the empire but the 
ſons of the late emperor. Dalmatius and Han- 
nibalianus, aſtoniſhed and unprepared for either 
flight or reſiſtance, remained in the hands of their 
enemies, and awaited their fate from — 
the ſecond ſon of Conſtantine. 

The dying emperor had recommended his fu- 
neral to the piety of Conſtantius: the firſt care of 
that prince, as ſoon as he had taken poſſeſſion of 
the palace of Conſtantinople, was to remove the 
apprehenſions of his kinſmen by a ſolemn oath; 
his next employment was to find a ſpecious pre- 
tence for breaking the recent obligation. From 
the hands of the biſhop of Nicomedia, he received 
a fictitious ſcroll, in which the late emperor ex- 
preſſed his ſuſpicions, that he had been poiſoned 
by his brothers, and conjured his ſons to revenge 
his death. The charge was ſufficient ; the cla- 
' mours of the ſoldiers precluded the hope of de- 
fence, and even the forms of legal proceedings 
were violated by a promiſcuous maſſacre, which 
involved the two uncles of Conſtantius, ſeven of 
his couſins, among whom were Dalmatius and 
Hannibalianus; the patrician Optatus, who had 

| married 
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married a ſiſter of the late emperor; and the præ- 
fect Ablavius, whoſe power and riches had in- 


ſpired him with hopes of obtaining the purple. 
Of ſo numerous a family, Gallus and Julian alone 
were ſaved from the hands of the aſſaſſins. 

This maſſacre was ſucceeded by a new diviſion 
of the provinces. Conſtantine, the eldeſt of the 
Cæſars, with a certain pre-eminence of rank, ob- 
tained the poſſeſſion of the new capital ; Thrace, 
and the countries of the eaſt, were allotted to 
Conſtantius; and Conſtans was acknowledged as 
ſovereign by Italy, Africa, and the weſtern Illy- 
ricum. The eldeſt of theſe princes was twenty- 
one, the ſecond twenty, and the third only ſeven- 
teen years of age when they aſſumed the reins or 


government, and condeſcended to accept from 


the ſenate the title of Auguſtus, 

At the deceaſe of Conſtantine, the throne of the 
eaſt was filled by Sapor the ſon of Hormouz, and 
grandſon of Narſes. The ambition of the Perſian, 


to whom even his enemies aſcribe the virtues of a 


ſtateſman and a ſoldier, was animated by the deſire 
of avenging the diſgrace of his fathers, and wreſt- 
ing from the hands of the Romans the five pro- 
vinces beyond the Tigris. With Tiridates, who 
had maintaired the alliance and eſpouſed the faith 
of Conſtantine, expired the proſperity of the Ar- 
menian monarchy ; his lawful heir 
was driven into; exile, and the chriſtian 
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prieſts were murdered or expelled by a faction, 
which refuſed to abandon their plurality of gods 
and wives, and opened the gates of their cities to 
Sapor. Choſroes, the ſon of Tiridates, after an 
interval of three years civil diſſention, was re- 
ſtored by the imperial authority to the throne of 
his anceſtors; but he conſented to purchaſe the 
friendſhip of Sapor by an ignominious tribute and 
the ceſſion of the province Atropetene, which had 
been added to Armenia by the courage of Tiri- 
dates and the victorious arms of Galerius. 
During the whole reign of Conſtantius, the 
provinces of the eaſt were afflicted by the calami- 
ties of the Perſian war. The armies of Rome 
and Perſia encountered each other in nine bloody 
battles, in two of which Conſtantius command- 
ed himſelf in perſon. In the battle of Singara 
the Roman legions, by an effort of 
tumultuous valour, and in deſpight of 
the remonſtrances of Conſtantius, forced, and poſ- 
ſeſſed themſelves of the Perſian camp; but while 
they were engaged 1n plunder and diſperſed among 
the tents, the vigilant Sapor, under the ſhadow of 
night, advanced upon the conquerors : the fortune 
of the day was reverſed, and the flying remnant 
of the legions was ſaved after incredible hardſhips 
by a melancholly retreat, 
Though nine repeated victories mighe have ex- 
alted the fame of Sapor, yet the advantages from 
them 


A. D. 348. 
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them were ſmall, while the fortified cities of Meſo- 
potamia, and above all, Niſibis, remained in the 
poſſeſſion of the Romans. In the ſpace of twelve 
years, Niſibis maintained three memorable ſieges 
againſt the power of Sapor; in the laſt, at the 
head of the united forces of Perſia and India, he 
preſſed the attack, and in ſucceſſive repulſes diſ- 
played an obſtinate firmneſs, which only yielded to 
the intelligence that the eaſtern provinces of Perſia 
were ravaged by an invaſion of the Maſſagetæ. 
The Scythian war engaged him to conclude a truce 
with the emperor, equally grateful to both princes, 
as Conſtantius, after the death of his two brothers, 
was involved in a civil conteſt by the revolutions 
of the welt. 

Conſtantine, the eldeſt ſon of the late emperor, 
complained he was defrauded of his juſt ſpoils on 
them urder of Dalmatius and Hannibalianus : from 
Conſtans he exacted the ceſſion of the African pro- 
vinces; but ſome inſtances of duplicity during 
the treaty inflamed his mind, and at the head of a 
tumultuary band, he broke into the dominions of 
Conſtans, and laid waſte the country round Aqui- 
leia. The meaſures of Conſtans, who then re- 
ſided in Dacia, were directed with more ability: 
he detached a ſelect and diſciplined body of his 
Illyrian troops, and prepared to follow in perſon 
with the remainder of his forces; but the conteſt 
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was ſoon terminated by the conduct of his lieu- 
A. D. 340. tenants, By the appearance of flight, 

March Conſtantine was betrayed into an am- 
buſcade, and ſlain with his attendants: his provin- | 
ces readily transferred their allegiance to the con- 
queror, who refuſing to admit the claims of his 
elder brother, Conſtantius, maintained the undiſ- 
puted poſſeſſion of more than two-thirds of the 
Roman empire. 

About ten years afterwards, Conſtans 
periſhed by the hand of a domeſtic 
traitor. Magnentius, an ambitious ſoldier of bar- 
barian extraction, corrupted, by the aſſiſtance of 
Marcellinus, count of the ſacred largeſſes, the 
choſen bands of Jovians and Herculians, At an 
entertainment given by Marcellinus to the 7/u/ſ- 
trious and honourable of the court of Gaul, which 
then reſided at Autun, at a late hour of the night 
Magnentius entered the apartment inveſted with 
the diadem and purple; the gueſts were ſurpriſed 
into an inſtant approbation, the guards took the 
oath of fidelity, the gates were ſhut, and before 
dawn Magnentius was maſter of the troops and 
treaſure of the city of Autun. Though the pro- 
greſs of fame allowed Conſtans, then hunting in 
the adjacent foreſt, a moment for flight, he was 
overtaken before he could reach a ſea port in Spain 
by a party of light horſe, whoſe chief executed his 
commiſſion 
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commiſſion by the murder of the ſon of Con- 
ſtantine. 
The authority of Magnentius was immediate 
ly acknowledged by the two great præfectures 
of Gaul and Italy. The martial countries of 
Illyricum, from che Danube to the extremity 
of Greece, obeyed the government of Vetranio, 
an aged general of experience and reputation in 
war. He at firſt gave the ſtrongeſt aſſurance of 
his fidelity to the remaining ſon of the great Con- 
ſtantine ; but his attachment was ſoon ſhaken by 
the ambitiqus counſels of Conſtantina, the widow 
of Hannibalianus, and the ſiſter of Conſtantius. 
This aſpiring woman, who had received from her 
father the title of Auguſta, placed the diadem on 
the head of the Illyrian general; and Vetranio, to 
ſecure it, contracted with Magnentius an alliance, 
neceſſary perhaps but certainly diſhonourable, 
Conſtantius on the firſt news of theſe important | 
events, deſiſted from the proſecution of the Per- | 
ſian war; and on his arrival at Heraclea gave au- 
dience to the ambaſſadors of Magnentius and Ve- 
tranio. Admoniſhed and encouraged, as he declared, 
by the ſhade of his father, to avenge the death of 
Conſtans, he rejected all idea of treating with Mag- 
nentius; but he agreed to acknowledge Vetranio 
as his colleague in the empire, provided he re- 
nounced the alliance of Magnentius, and appoint- 
84 ed 
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ed an interview to regulate the future operations 
of war againſt the uſurper. In conſequence of this 
agreement, Vetranio advanced to Sardica with a 
force far more numerous than that of Conſtantius; 


but the leaders had already embraced the party of 
the ſon of Conſtantine. The united armies were 


commanded to aſſemble in a large plain near the 
city, and the two emperors were called upon to 
explain the ſituation of public affairs. The prece- 
dency of rank was yielded to the royal birth of 
Conſtantius, who acquitted himſelf with firmneſs, 
dexterity, and eloquence: the officers, inſtructed 
to act their parts, affected to be convinced by his 
oration, and ſaluted him as their lawful ſovereign. 
The troops caught the enthuſiaſm of loyalty, and 
the plains of Sardica reſounded with, © Long life 
e to the ſon of Conſtantine.” Vetranio, aſtoniſhed 
and confounded, proſtrated himſelf at the feet of 
the conqueror, who raiſed the aged ſuppliant from 
the ground, and permitted him to wear out the re- 
maining ſix years of his life in caſe and affluence 
in the city of Prufa. 
The approaching conteſt with Magnentius was 
. of a more ſerious and bloody kind. 
The fertile plains between the Prave, 
the Save, and the Danube, preſented a ſpacious 
theatre for the operations of civil war. During 
the greater part of the ſummer, the tyrant ef 


Gaul 
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Gaul ſhewed himſelf maſter of the field; he 
carried by aſſault the town of Siſcia, attacked 
the city of Sirmium, and cut in pieces a numer- 
ous detachment which he had allured into the nar- 
row Das of Adarne. Conſtantius offered to re- 
ſig oovinces beyond the Alps. His offer 
was 1 Kcd, and he was injulted with the promiſe 
of pardo Mn, i; he would inſtantly abdicate the pur- 
© Pie. hat he ſhould confide in the juſtice of 
© ais cos and the protection of an avenging 
% city, was the only anſwer honour would allow 
the mpe: or to make. 

N agnentius directed his march towards Murſa, 
ſer fiie tv the gates, and had amoſt ſcaled the 
walls, when che approach of Conſtantius left him 
no time to coutinue the aſſault. The ſon of Con- 
ſtantine, having animated his ſoldiers with a 
ſpeech, retired to a neighbouring church, and 
committed to his generals the conduct of this de- 
ciſive day. With various turns of fortune, the en- 
gagement was maintained till night, and ended 
with the defeat ot Magnentius, who, after diſ- 
playing the virtues of a general and ſoldier, eſca- 
ped with difficulty the rapid purſuit of the con- 
querors. 

The approach of winter, which deferred the pro- 
ſecution of the war, ſcarce allowed Magnentius to 
fix his reſidence at Aquileia, before the revolt of 


Rome 
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Rome and Italy, compelled him, with the remains 
of his forces, to retire beyond the Alps, 
into the provinces of Gaul, The in- 
diſcretion of ſome detachments that purſued him, 
enabled him to gratify his revenge, by the car- 
nage of an uſeleſs victory. 

It was now the turn of Magnentius to ſue in 
vain, and Conſtantius was inexorable to his offer 
of. reſigning the purple. An imperial fleet had 
acquired the poſſeſſion of Africa and Spain ; the 
paſſages of the Cottian Alps were forc- 
ed. In the combat of mount Seleucus, 
the reſources of the tyrant were extinguiſhed, the 
fidelity of his guards was corrupted, and he pre- 
vented their defign of delivering him up to the 
victor by falling on his ſword, This example of 
ſuicide was followed by his brother Decentius ; 
 Marcellinus had diſappeared in the battle of 
Murſa ; and the public tranquillity was confirmed 
by executing the ſuryiyors of a guilty and unſuc- 
eclsful . 


A. D. 332. 
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CONSTANTIUS SOLE EMPEROR — ELEVATION AND 
DEATH OF GALLUS—DANGER AND ELEVATION 
OF JULIAN — SARMATIAN AND PERSIAN 
WARS—VICTORIES OP JULIAN IN GAUL, 
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TRE divided provinces of the empire were 
again united by the victory of Conſtantius; but 
the triumph of his arms ſerved only to eſtabliſh 
the reign of the eunuchs, who alternately governed 
Conſtantius by his fears, his indolence, and his 
vanity, Of theſe ſlaves the moſt diſtinguiſhed was 


the chamberlain Euſebius, who ruled the monarch - 


and the palace with abſolute ſway, and by his art- 
ful ſuggeſtions perſuaded the emperor to. add a 


new crime to the long liſt of unnatural murders 


by the condemnation of the unfortunate Gallus. 
When the two nephews of Conſtantine, Gallus 
and Julian, were ſaved from the fury of the ſol- 


diers, the former was about twelve, and the latter 
| about 
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about ſix years of age. Conſtantius was ſenſible 
that the execution of thefe helplefs orphans would 
have been eſteemed by all mankind, an a& of 
the moſt deliberate cruelty. Different cities of 
Jonia and Bithynia were aſſigned for their exile ; 
but as ſoon as their-growing years excited the jea- 
louſy of the emperor, he ſecured theſe unhappy 
youths in the ſtrong caſtle of Macellum near Cæ- 
ſarea. Here they purſued their ſtudies, and prac- 
tiſed their exerciſes; but though their numerous 
houſhold was not unworthy their birth, they could 
not diſguiſe to themſelves that they were deprived 
of fortune, of freedom, and of ſafery. At length the 
_ emergencies of the ſtate compelled the emperor 
to inveſt Gallus with the purple in the twenty-fifth 
A. D. 351. Year of his age, and to cement the po- 
March s. litical connection by his marriage with 
the princeſs Conſtantina. After a formal interview, 
and mutually pledging their faith, the two princes 
repaired to their reſpective ſtations, Conſtantius 
marched towards the weſt, and Gallus fixed his 
reſidence at Antioch, from whence he adminiſtered 
the five great dioceſes of the eaftern prefecture, 
In this change the new Czſar was not unmindful 
of his brother Julian, who obtained the honours 
of his rank, the appearance of liberty, and the 
reſtitution of an ample patrimony. 

But it ſoon appeared that Gallus was incapable 
of exerciſing with propriety the authority delegated 
| ta 
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to him. His temper, naturally moroſe and vio- | N 
lent, was ſoured by ſolitude and adverſity, and his i. 
wife Conſtantina 1s deſcribed as an infernal fury 
inſatiate of human blood. The private houſes of 
Antioch were beſieged with ſpies, every apartment 
of the palace was adorned with the inſtruments of 11 
death and torture; and the Cæſar forgot while he | 
was depriving himſelf of the affection of the peo- 
ple, he furniſhed the emperor with the faireſt 
pretence for exacting the forfeit of his purple and 
his life. | 
During the civil war with Magnentius, Con- 
ſtantius diſſembled his knowledge of the cruel 
adminiſtration of Gallus; but when the victory | | 
was decided in favour of the fon of Conſtantine, it 
was privately reſolved either to deprive Gallus of 
the purple, or at leaſt remove him from the luxury 1 
of Aſia to the hardſhips and dangers of a German 
war. Two miniſters of illuſtrious rank, Domi-, 
tian, the Oriental præfect, and Montius, quæſtor 
of the palace, were empowered by a ſpecial com- [1 
miſfion to viſit and reform the ſtate of the eaſt. 1 
Their inſtructions were to behave towards Gal- | 
lus with moderation and reſpect ; but their raſh- | 
neſs diſappointed theſe prudent meaſures, and | | 
their inſolence haſtened their own. ruin. The | 
nephew and daughter of Conſtantine could ill 


brook the haughty language aſſumed by theſe ſub- 
jets; 
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Jes ; and the Cæſar, exaſperated by ſome violent 
declarations, aſſerted his dignity by delivering the 
præfect and quæſtor to the menaced vengeance of 
his guards: after a thouſand inſults and wounds 
inflicted on the unhappy victims, their lifeleſs 
bodies were precipitated into the ſtream of the 
Orontes. 

After fo daring an inſult on the authority of the 
emperor, Gallus could only hope for ſafety in a 
field of battle; but he ſuffered himſelf to be de- 
ceived by the arts of Conſtantius, who with affect- 
ed tranquillity imperceptibly recalled the veteran 
legions, and exhorted the Cæſar by frequent epiſ- 
tles to aſſiſt him in the weſt by. his preſence, his 
counſels, and his arms. Gallus had zeaſon to diſ- 
truſt, but he depended on the credit of his wife 
Conſtantina, till the unſeaſonable death of that 

princeſs completed his ruin. 

Aſter a long delay, the reluctant Cæſar ſet for- 
ward on his journey to the imperial court: from 
Antioch to Hadrianople he purſued his courſe 
with a numerous and ſtately train ; but at Hadria- 
nople he received a mandate that his retinue ſhould 
halt in that city, and the Cæſar himſelf, with only 
ten poſt carriages, ſhould haſten to the imperial 
reſidence at Milan. All diſſimulation was laid 
aſide at Petovio in Pannonia; he was there 
arreſted by _—_ Barbatio, {tripped of the en- 

ſigns 
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ſigns of Cæſar, and hurried away to Pola in Iſtria, 
a ſequeſtered priſon recently polluted with royal 
blood. An examination by his implacable enemy, 
the eunuch Euſebius, ſucceeded ; the Cæſar by 
imputing his criminal deſigns to the advice of his 
wife, further exaſperated Conſtantius; the ſen- 
tence of death was ſigned, diſpatched, and exe- 
cuted ; and the nephew of Conſtantine, A. D. 454. 
with his hands tied behind, was be- Dee. 
headed in priſon like the vileſt malefactor. 
Julian, who beſides the emperor, alone ſurvived 
of the numerous poſterity of Conſtantius Chlorus, 
was involved in the diſgrace of Gallus. After 
ſeven months confinement in the court of Milan, 
-his life was preſerved by the generous friendſhip 
and powerful interceſſion of the empreſs Euſebia. 
Athens was aſſigned by the emperor A. D. 4x5. 
as the place for his honourable exile, May 
Julian, who had diſplayed from his early youth a 
propenſity for the learning, manners, and religion 
of the Greeks, obeyed the orders with pleaſure ; and 
in the ſchools of Athens, eſtabliſhed that prepoſ- 
ſeſſion in favour of his virtues and talents, which 
| was ſoon diffuſed over the Roman world, 
| The death of Gallus had left Conſtantius op- 
| preſſed by the accumulated weight of a great em- 
pire. The provinces of Gaul were overwhelmed 
by a deluge of barbarians; the Sarmatians no 
& | longer 
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longer reſpected the barrier of the Danube; the 
Ifaurians, deſcending from their craggy mountains, 
ravaged the adjacent country ; and the Perſian 
| 8 monarch, elated by victory, again threatened the 
17 peace of Aſia. Conſtantius acknowledged his ſin- 
Fil gle ſtrength unequal to ſuch an extent of care and 
= dominion ;- the advice of the empreſs Euſebia tri- 
4 ff | - umphed over the oppoſition of the eunuchs, and 
= it was reſolved that Julian, after marrying Helena, 
the ſiſter of Conſtantius, ſhould be appointed with 
w 210 the title of Cæſar, to reign over the countries be- 
B14 yond the Alps. 
1 Julian, on his arrival at Milan, was received by 
the empreſs Euſebia with the tenderneſs of a ſiſ- 
ter. Conſtantius, from his lofty tribunal, an- 
Will nounced to the troops under arms, the neceſſity 
| 1.4 of naming a Ceſar for the adminiſtration of the 
45 weſt; and his own intention, if agreeable to their 
wiſhes, of rewarding with the purple the virtues 
of Julian, who on that day entered into the 
twenty - fifth year of his age. The troops, as a 
token of applauſe, claſhed their ſhields againſt 
their knees, while the officers expreſſed with de- 
A. D. 355. cent reſerve, their ſenſe of the merits 
Nov. 6. of the repreſentative of Conſtantius. 
Julian remained but twenty-four days after his 
1135 inveſtiture at Milan; but the firſt months of his 
jr ö 1 Gallic reign might not improperly be termed a 
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ſplendid captivity. His ſteps were watched, his 
correſpondence intercepted, and of his former do- 
meſtics, only four were permitted to attend him. 
The memory of bis father, and of his brothers, re- 
minded Julian of his own danger, and his appre- 
henſions were encreaſed by the recent and unwor- 
thy fate of Sylvanus: That general had delivered 
Gaul from the tyranny of the barbarians, but he 
fell a victim to the arts of a dexterous informer. 
The contents of ſome letters ſigned by him were 


erazed, and the vacant parchment filled with mat- 


ters of treaſonable import; the fraud was diſcover- 
ed, and the innocence of Sylvanus acknowledged 
too late. The report of the calumny, and the ſeiz- 
ure of his eſtate, had driven the indignant gene- 
ral into rebellion, After a reign of twenty-eight 
days, he was aſſaſſinated by Urſicinus, a general 
of equal rank, who joined the ſtandard, A. D. 353, 

to betray the confidence, of his credu- Sept. 


lous friend. The ſoldiers inſtantly returned to 


their allegiance, and the flatterers of Conſtantius 
celebrated the wiſdom of the monarch who had 
extinguiſhed a civil war without the hazard of a 
battle. 

The protect ion of the Rhætian frontier, and the 
perſecution of the catholic church, detained Con- 


ſtantius in Italy above eighteen months after the 


departure of Julian. Before the emperor returned 
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A. D. 357, into the eaſt, he indulged his pride and 
April. curioſity by viſit to the ancient capi- 
tal. He entered into Rome at the head of a tri- 
umphal proceſſion, was lodged in the palace of 
Auguſtus, preſided in the ſenate, and harangued 
the people ; but after a ſhort viſit of thirty days, 
his departure was haſtened by the intelligence of 
the diſtreſs and danger of the Illyrian provinces. 
To perpetuate the memory of his preſence, he 
commanded the largeſt of the Egyptian obeliſks, 
which had been deſigned by Conſtantine to adorn 
his new city, to be tranſported from the Banks 
of the Nile, and elevated in the great Circus of 
Rome. 
The diſtractions of civil war, and the loſs which 
the legions ſuſtained in the battle of Murſa, had 
expoſed the Illyrian provinces to the inroads of 
the barbarians, particularly the Quadi, a power- 
A. D. ful nation, who feemed to have ex- 
357355, 359+ changed the inſtitutions of Germa- 
ny for the arms and military arts of their Sar- 
matian allies. The emperor paſſed the Danube 
on a bridge of boats, penetrated into the heart 
of the country of the Quadi, and ſeverely retali- 
ated the caiamities they had inflicted on the Ro- 
man province. The diſmayed barbarians ſued for 
peace, and the camp of Conſtantius was crowded 


with the princes and ambaſſadors of the moſt diſ- 
| tant 
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tant tribes, who courted his protection or implored 
his clemency. While the emperor gave laws to 
the nations beyond the Danube, policy and com- 
paſſion determined him to reſtore the Sarmatian 
exiles; and he declared his reſolution to extermi- 
nate the Limigantes, whoſe manners were ſtill in- 
fected with the vices of their ſervile origin. But 
this deſign was attended with conſiderable diffi- 
culty, and even the perſon of Conſtantius was en- 
dangered by the frauds of the barbarians. Under 
the pretence of ſubmiſſion, they were permitted to 
approach the imperial throne, to learn from the 
emperor their fate. At a certain ſignal of defi- 
ance, they ruſhed with fury towards Conſtantius; 
his faithful guards, who died at his feet, allowed 
him a moment to mount a ſwift horſe, and eſcape 
from the confuſion. The diſcipline and number 
of the Romans retrieved the day, and the com- 
bat was terminated by the extinction of the name 
and nation of the Limigantes. The free Sarma- 
tians were reinſtated in their former ſeats, and 
Zizais, one of the nobleſt of their chiets, received 
from Conſtantius the title of King. 

During theſe operations, the Roman emperor 
and Perſian monarch preſerved with cach other 
a precarious truce, or maintained a Janguid war. 
The claim of Sapor to the provinces of Armenia 
and Meſopotamia was rejected by Conſtantive, 
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and the ſon of Hormouz prepared to extort by 
force, what he in vain had endeavoured to acquire 
by negociation, 

With an army of more * one hundred thou- 
ſand men, Sapor paſſed the Euphrates, 
near the head where the infant river is 
a ſhallow and acceſſible ſtream. Niſibis, he over- 
looked with diſdain. As he paſſed under the walls 
of Amida, a random dart which ſtruck againſt his 
tiara, convinced him how vain were his hopes to 
awe that city into an immediate ſurrender, by the 
majeſty of his preſence. Grumbates, the aged 
king of the Chionites, and the ally of Sapor, ad- 
vanced againſt the walls the: following day; his 
demand of inſtant ſubmiſſion was anſwered by an 
arrow from a baliſta, which pierced the heart of 
his only ſon. The grief of the father was allevi- 
ated by the promiſe of Sapor, that the city of 
Amida ſhould ſerve as a funeral pile for the youth. 

Amida, after long ſuſtaining the united effects 
of force and ſtratagem, yielded at length to the 
more certain operations of a regular fiege. A 
large breach was made by the-battering ram, and 
the garriſon, waſted by the ſword and diſeaſe, was 
' overwhelmed by the fury of the aſſault. Excepting 
a few who eſcaped at the oppoſite gate, the ſol- 
diers, the citizens, teir wives and their children, 
were involved by the conquerors in one promiſ- 
cuous Mailacre, 


A. D. 359. 
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But the deſtruction of Amida was the ſafety of 
the Roman provinces. in the chaſtiſement of a ſin- 
gle city, Sapor had loſt the moſt favourable ſeaſon 
for conqueſt, with thirty thouſand of his braveſt 
veterans. He returned to his capital with affected 
triumph and ſecret mortification : His barbarian 
allies relinquiſhed a war, in which they encoun- 
tered ſuch unexpected difficulties. The ſtrength 
with which the Perſian monarch took the field in. 
the enſuing ſpring, was no longer equal to his am- 
bition, and he was forced to content himſelf with 
the reduction of Singara and Bezabde, 
two fortified cities of Meſopotamia 3 
the firſt he diſmantled, but carefully reſtored the 
works of the laſt, and fixed in it a garriſon of ve- 
terans. Towards the cloſe of the campaign, the 
arms of Sapor incurred ſome diſgrace by an unſuc- 
ceſsful enterpriſe againſt Virtha or Tecrit, a ſtrong 
fortreſs of the independent Arabs, 

The defence of the eaſt, againſt the arms of 
Sapor, required the abilities of a conſummate ge- 
neral ; but Urſicinus, whoſe military merit was 
acknowledged, was recalled, to make room for 
Sabinian, a weak, infirm, but wealthy veteran. By 
the ſame inconſtant councils, Urſicinus was again 
diſpatched to the frontier of Meſopotamia, to be- 
hold the deſolation of a country he was not per- 
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mitted to protect. Every bold meaſure that 
he propoſed was reſtrained by the timid and en- 
vious Sabinian ; and Conſtantius ſoon experienced 
the truth of the prediction, that as long as ſuch 
maxims prevailed, he would find it no eaſy taſk 
to defend his eaſtern dominions from the invaſion 
of a foreign enemy. The emperor, after his re- 
turn from the Danube, proceeded by flow marches 
into the eaſt, and formed with a powerful army 
the ſiege of Bezabde ; but when the garriſon was 
reduced to the laſt extremity, the approach of 
the rainy ſeaſon compelled him to retire into his 
winter-quarters at Antioch. 

In the fury of civil difcord, Conſtantius had 
abandoned the countries of Gaul to the barbari- 
ans of Germany. A ſwarm of Frenks and Ale- 
manni was invited by preſents and promiſes to 
croſs the Rhine; but the emperor ſoon lamented 
the difficulty of diſmiſſing theſe new allies, who, 
regardleſs of the diſtinction of loyalty and rebelli- 
on, Pillaged, and for the moſt part reduced to aſhes, 
forty-five flouriſhing cities, beſides towns and vil- 
lages. The Germans fixed their independent habita- 
tions on the banks of the Rhine, the Moſelle, and 
the Mcuſe; the Alemanni cſtabliſhed themſelves in 
the modern countries of Alſace and Lorraine; and 
the Franks occupied the iſland of the Batavians 
with a conſiderable diſtrict of Brabant. The di- 

miniſned 
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miniſhed legions, deſtitute of pay and proviſions, 
of arms and diſcipline, trembled at the approach, 
and the very name of the barbarians. 

Under theſe melancholy circumſtances an unex- 
perienced youth was appointed to govern the pro- 
vinces of Gaul. The education of Julian had 
rendered him more converſant with books than 
arms; but the habits of temperance recommend- 
ed in the ſchools, were admirably ſuited to the 
diſcipline of a camp ; and the eloquence he had 
practiſed might excite or aſſuage the paſſions of an 
armed multitude. At Vienna, where he paſſed an 
anxious winter, the Ceſar was informed of the 
ſiege and deliverance of Autun by the generous 
reſolution of a few veterans. In his march from 
Autun through the Gallic provinces, , h. 4. 
Julian ſeized the earlieſt opportunity 
of diſplaying his valour; but the enterpriſes of 
his firſt campaign ſerved leſs to deliver the oppreſſ- 
ed country than to ſignalize his own courage; and 
no ſooner was he retired into winter-quarters at 
Sens, than he was beſieged by a hoſt of Germans, 
The intrepidity of the prince compenſated for the 
deficiencies of the place and garriſon, and at the 
end of thirty days the barbarians were compelled 
to retire, 

The abilities of Julian had not only to ſtruggle 
with foreign but domeſtic enemies. Marcellus, 
maſter-general of the cavalry, had reſtrained the 
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troops under his command, from marching to the 
relief of Sens. The Cæſar complained ; Marcel- 
Jus was removed; and Severus, an officer of ap- 
proved courage and fidelity, appointed in his 
room. By the intereſt of his patroneſs Euſebia, 
Julian at length obtained the ſupreme command 
over the armies of Gaul. A judicious plan of 
operations was formed for the approaching cam- 
paign; Julian, at the head of the ve- 
teran bands and ſome new levies, pe- 

netrated into the centre of the German canton- 
ments, and re-eſtabliſhed the fortifications of Sa- 
verne, an important poſt, to check the incurſions 
or intercept the retreat of the enemy : at the ſame 
time, Barbatio, general of the infantry, paſſed the 
Rhine at the head of thirty thouſand men. It was 
reaſonable to expect the Alemanni, preſſed on e- 
very ſide, would have evacuated the provinces of 
Gaul to defend their native country ; but theſe 
hopes were defeated by the incapacity or treachery 
of Barbatio, That he permitted a troop of bar- 
barians to paſs with impunity before the gates of 
his camp, may be imputed to his want of abi- 
lities ; but his burning a number of boats, and a 
ſtock of proviſions, which would have been of eſ- 
ſential ſervice to the army of Gaul, was an evi- 
dence of his criminal intention; and his ignomi- 
nious retreat left Julian to extricate himſelf from 
a ſituation, 


% 
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a fituation, where he could neither remain with 
ſafety, nor retire with honour. 

As- ſoon as the Alemanni were delivered from 
the fears of invaſion, they paſſed the Rhine to o- 
verwhelm the ſmall and feeble band commanded 
by Julian. The army of the barbarians, led on by 
the fierce Chnodomar, conſiſted of thirty-five thou- 
ſand of the braveſt warriors of the tribes of Germa- 
ny. The troops which remained with the Cæſar 
in the camp near Straſburgh exceeded not thirteen 
thouſand men, yet Julian determined to ſeek the 
enemy, and preferred a general engagement to the 


uncertain operation of intercepting the diſperſed 


parties of the Alemanni. The day was far ſpent 
before they appeared in ſight of the barbarian 
hoſt, and the commencement of the action had 
nearly proved fatal to the hopes of the empire ; 
the right wing of the Romans was broke, but the 
fugitives were ſtopped and rallied by the preſence 
and authority of Julian: after an obſtinate conflict 
between the ſtrength and fierceneſs of the Germans 
and the difcipline and temper of the Romans, 
the victory of Julian was atteſted by the ſlaughter 
of ſix thouſand Alemanni, and the captivity of 
Chnodomar himſelf. The vanquiſhed king of the 
Alemanni was ſent to proſtrate himſelf before the 


the emperor ; but the impatient barbarian, though 


he experienced an honourable treatment, could not 


long 
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long ſurvive his defeat, his confinement, and his 
exile. | 

After Julian had repulſed the Alemanni, he 
turned his arms againſt the Franks. In the month 
of December, which followed the battle of Straſ- 
burgh, he attacked a body of ſix hundred, who 
had thrown themſelves into two caſtles on the 
Meuſe. In the midſt of this ſevere ſeaſon, they 
ſuſtained a ſiege of fifty-four days, till exhauſted 
by hunger, and hopeleſs of eſcape, the Franks, for 
the firſt time, conſented to diſpenſe with the an- 
cient law, which command-d them to conquer or 
to die. The Cæſar ſent his captives to the court 
of Conſtantius, who accepted them as a valuable 
preſent, and added them to the choiceſt troops of 
his domeſtic guards. 

The ob ſinate reſiſtance of this ſmall! band, ap- 
priſed Julian of the difficulties he muſt expect to 
meet in his expedition againſt the whole nation. 

But his rapid diligence ſurpriſed and 
| aſtoniſhed the barbarians ; he ſuddenly 
pitched his camp before Tongres, while the enemy 
ſuppoſed him in his winter quarters at Paris. The 
terror and ſucceſs of his arms ſoon induced the 
ſuppliant tribes to implore the clemency, and 
to obey the commands of their conqueror. A treaty 
was concluded, and ratified by ſolemn oaths; and 
perpetual inſpectors were appointed to reſide a- 

mong 
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mong the Franks, with the authority of enforcing 
the ſtrict obſervance of the conditions. 

It was not enough for Julian to have delivered 
the provinces of Gaul from the barbarians of 
Germany, he aſpired to emulate the glory of 
the moſt illuſtrious of conquerors; and in three 
ſucceſsful expeditions, he carried the Roman Ea- 
gles beyond the Rhine. Without A. p. 
repeating the uniform tale of flaugh- 357» 388, 589. 
ter and devaſtation, it 1s ſufficient to obſerve, that 
when the Cæſar laſt repaſſed that river, he was 
followed by twenty thouſand captives, whom he 
had reſcued from the chains of the barbarians. 

As ſoon as the valour and conduct of Julian had 
ſecured an interval of peace, he applied himſelf to 
repair the cities of Gaul, and reſtore the fortifica- 


tions which had ſuffered from the inroads of the 


barbarians ; by large importations of corn from 
Britain, he provided for the ſubſiſtence of the in- 
habitants and garriſons. The leiſure of his win- 
ter quarters was deyoted to the offices of civil 
government. Superior to the laſt temptation of 
virtuous minds, an indiſcreet zeal for juſtice, he 
reſtrained the warmth of an advocate, who proſe- 
cured for extortion the preſident of the Narboneſe 
province. Who will ever be found guilty,” 
exclaimed the vehement Delphidius, © if it is e- 
* nough to deny?“ * And who,” replied Julian, 

et will 
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s vill ever be innocent, if it is ſufficient to af- 
« firm ?” But Conſtantius allowed not the virtues 
of Julian to defraud him of any part of the tri- 
bute which he extorted from an oppreſſed country. 
The prince, though inveſted with the enſign of, 
royalty, could only correct the rapacious inſolence 
of inferior agents. The management of the fi- 
nances was entruſted to Florentinus, præfect of 

Gaul, a tyrant without pity or remorſe, who bore 
with impatience the moſt gentle oppoſition of 
Julian. The Cæſar had rejected a mandate for 
the levy of an extraordinary tax; and the faith- 
ful picture of the public miſery, by which he had 
been obliged to juſtify his refuſal, offended the 
court of Conſtantius. Yet in this dependent and 
precarious ſituation, the humanity of Julian con- 
tinued to alleviate and pity the diſtreſs of the 
people ; and though he could not revive the mar- 
tial ſpirit of the Romans, or introduce the arts 
of induſtry among their ſavage enemies, the vic- 
tories of the Cæſar ſuſpended for a ſhort time the 
inroads of the barbarians, and delayed the ruin of 
the weſtern world, 
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CHAPTER XIV. 3 


LEGAL ESTABLISHMENT OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH = 
DISTRACTED STATE OF THE CHURCH AND EMPIRE 
UNDER CONSTANTINE AND HIS SONS, 


I N conſidering the public eſtabliſhment of chriſ- 
tianity, a difficulty ariſes of a very unexpected 
nature; that. of aſcertaining the preciſe date of the 
converſion of Conſtantine. From the diſcordant 
authorities of various writers, we may conclude 
the emperor, by gradual degrees, declared himſelf 
the protector, and at length the proſelyte of the 


church. Whatever ſymptoms of chriſtian belief 


might tranſpire in the private diſcourſes of Con- 
ſtantine, till he was near forty years of age he per- 
ſevered in the practice of the eſtabliſhed religion, 
and his devotion was more peculiarly directed to- 
wards the ſun, the apollo of Greek and Roman 
mythology. | 


While Conſtantine exerciſed a limited authority 


over Gaul, he was content to protect his chriſtian ſub- 


jects; but after the conqueſt of Italy, he made an au- 
thentic 
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thentic declaration of his ſentiments by the edict 
of Milan, which was ſubſcribed by Licinius, and 
reſtored to the chriſtians thoſe civil and religious 
rights of which they had been deprived. 

The motives of Conſtantine, in patronizing the 
church, may not only be accounted for by his eſ- 
teem for the moral character of the chriſtians, and 
the purity of their ſyſtem, but may in part be aſ- 
cribed to the doctrine of paſſive obedience, ſo ac- 
ceptable.to a ſovereign, and ſo ſtrenuouſly inculcat- 
ed and ſo conſtantly practiſed during the three firſt 
centuries of chriſtianity. The mind of the emper- 
or might alſo be flattered with the idea of divine 


right ; he might conſider the ſword and ſceptre as 
committed to his hands by the ſame favour which 


had placed them in thoſe of Moſes, of Joſhua, of 
Gideon, and of David. Nor could Conſtantine 
be inſenſible to the warm and active loyalty of 


the church, which exerted on his ſide every effort 


of human induſtry ; the regular correſpondence 
which connected the biſhops of the moſt diſtant 


provinces, enabled them to tranſmit every intelli- 


gence which could ſerve the cauſe of an emperor, 

who avowed himſelf the protector of the church. 
But the choice of Conſtantine, in favour of the 

chriſtian religion, 1s reported to have been deter- 


mined by a dream or a prodigy, A contemporary 


author aſſerts, that Conſtantine, the night which 
preceded the laſt battle againſt Maxentius, was 
admo- 
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admoniſhed in a dream to inſcribe the ſhields of 
his ſoldiers with the celeſtial fign of God, and that 
his obedience was rewarded by the victory of the 
Milvian Bridge; but Euſebius affirms, that in one 
of his marches the emperor with his whole army 
beheld in the fky the luminous trophy of the croſs, 
inſcribed with the following words, © gy Tris 
« CONQUER,” and that his faith was confirmed by 
the viſion of the enſuing night, in which he re- 
ceived an aſſurance of victory over Maxentius. 
The prodigy perhaps ſupplied the deſign of the 
labarum, the principal ſtandard, which diſplayed 
the triumph of the croſs, and animated the ſol- 
diers of chriſtianity. 

The myſteries of the chriſtian faith were con- 
cealed from ſtrangers, and even from thoſe in the 
firſt rudiments of its doctrine; but the rules of 
diſcipline were relaxed in favour of the imperial 
proſelyte: yet the policy of Conſtantine ſuſpended 
the ceremony of baptiſm till the approach of death, 
and he cautiouſly poſtponed the expiation of fin 
till he was paſt all danger of relapſe. 

The example of the emperor, with the. hopes of 
wealth and honours, ſoon diffuſed the chriſtian re- 
ligion among the obſequious crowds which fill the 
apartments of a palace. The converſion of thoſe 
who poſſeſſed birth, power, or riches, was ſoon 
tollowed by dependent multitudes, The Goths 

and 
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and Germans, who enliſted under the ſtandard of 
Rome, revered the croſs which glittered at the head 
of the legions; and their fierce countrymen re- 
ceived at the ſame time the leſſons of faith and 
humanity. The kings of Iberia and Armenia 
worſhipped the God of their protector, and the 
labour of the miſſionaries extended the knowledge 
of the goſpel to the diſtant coaſt of India : the 
faint murmurs of the Pagans were filenced by a 
military force, . and the irreſiſtible power of the 


Roman emperors was diſplayed in the important 


change of the national religion, 

The office of ſupreme pontiff had been united 
by Auguſtus to the imperial dignity :. but in the 
chriſtian church, the ſervice of the altar was en- 
truſted to conſecrated prieſts; and the monarch, 
whoſe ſpiritual rank was leſs honourable than that 
of the meaneſt deacon, was ſeated below the rails 
of the ſanctuary, and confounded with the faith- 
ful multitude. The ſame marks of reſpect which 
Conſtantine had paid to ſaints and confeſſors, 
were ſoon exacted by the epiſcopal order; and a 
ſecret conflict between the civil and eccleſiaſtical 
juriſdictions was introduced, and embarraſſed the 
operations of the Roman government. 

The catholic church was adminiſtered by the 
ſpiritual and legal eſtabliſhment of eighteen hun- 
dred biſhops: theſe were choſen by the free ſuffra- 
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ges of the people ; but ſhould the vacant ſee be 
allotted by popular choice to an unworthy candi- 
date, the other biſhops might refuſe to ordain the 
object of their caprice. The biſhops alone poſſeſſed 


the power of ſelecting the proper characters for 


prieſthood, and each biſhop acquired an abſolute 
right to the obedience of the clerk whom he or- 
dained. The whole body of the catholic clergy, 
more numerous perhaps than the legions, was ex- 
empted by the emperors from all ſervice, private 
or public, from all municipal offices, and all per- 
ſonal taxes and contributions which preſſed on 
their feHow-citizens with intolerable weight. 

The edict of Milan ſecured the re- 
venue as well as the peace of the 
church ; but the eccleſiaſtical order was ſtill ſup- 
ported or enriched by the voluntary 5. Sik 
oblations of the faithful. Eight years 
after the edict of Milan, Conſtantine granted to 
his ſubjects the permiſſion of bequeathing their for- 
runes to the catholic church, but the patrimony 
of it was ſtill burthened with all the public impo- 
ſitions of the ſtate. Some partial exemptions 
might be obtained by the clergy of Rome, Alex- 
andria, &c. but theſe were few, and granted with 
caution. | 

Though the Latin clergy have accepted as the 
gift of Conſtantine, the independent juriſdiction 


A.D. 313. 
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which was the fruit of time, of accident, and of 
their own induſtry, yet the liberality of the chriſ- 
tian emperors actually endowed them with ſome 
legal prerogatives. I. Under a deſpotic govern- 
ment the biſhops alone enjoyed the ineſtimable 
privilege of being tried by their peers. II. The 
domeſtic juriſdiction of the biſhops withdrew, from 
the cognizance of a ſecular judge, thoſe civil 
cauſes which concerned the eccleſiaſtical order; 
but where the crime of the clergy could not be 
ſufficiently expiated by degradation, the Roman 
magiſtrate drew the ſword of juſtice without any 
regard to their immunities, III. The arbitration 
of the biſhops was ratified by a poſitive law, and 
the judges were inſtructed to execute the epiſco- 
pal decrees. IV. The ancient privilege of ſanc- 
tuary was transferred to the chriſtian temples, and 
the lives and fortunes of the moſt eminent ſub- 
jects might be protected by the mediation of the 
biſhop. 

The biſhop was the perpetual cenſor of the 
morals of his people. The diſcipline of penance 
was digeſted into a ſyſtem of canonical juriſpru- 
dence, which accurately defined the duty of con- 
feſſion, the degrees of guilt, and the meaſure of 
puniſhment; and though the perſon of the em-, 
peror was reſpected from prudence, loyalty, and 
fear, the ſpiritual cenſors regarded not the dig- 
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nity of any other ſtation, but inſenſibly prepared 
the triumph of the Roman pontiffs, who have 
trampled on the necks of kings, 

The freedom of public preaching was another 
ſource of authority to the church. The ſacred ora- 
tor from the pulpit might invade the ears of the 
monarch with the harſh ſound of popular elo- 
quence ; the privilege of legiſlative aſſemblies con- 
tributed to add dignity to the eccleſiaſtical order; 
but the convocation of great and extraordinary 
ſynods was the prerogative of the emperor alone. 
During the reign of Conſtantine, three | 
hundred and eighteen biſhops were 
convened at Nice to determine ſome diſputes re- 
ſpecting the Trinity, and the monarch himſelf, ad- 
mitted into the council, liſtened with patience and 
debated with modeſty. 


A. D. 325. 


Conſtantine had ſcarcely announced general 


Toleration to the Roman world, when he pro- 
claimed the intended deſtruction of thoſe ſects 
which diſſented from the catholic church. A 


double election in the church of Carthage divided 


the provinces of Africa, and gave birth to the 
ſchiſm of the Donatiſts: but the more diffuſive 
miſchief of the Trinitarian controverſy ſucceſſively 
penetrated into every part of the chriſtian world. 
Three imperfect ſyſtems were formed by the hu- 
man underſtanding, concerning the nature of the 

U 2 divine 
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divine Trinity. I. Arianiſm, derived from Arias, 
who, with his diſciples, maintained the Son of 
God to be eſſentially different from the Father; 
and that, the Son was the Word, but denied that 
Word to have been eternal. Tritheiſm, which ad- 
mitted three perſons in the godhead, but of three 
ſubſtances, and of three eſſences. Sabellianiſm, 
which reduced the whole Trinity to the perſon of 
the Father, making the Word and the holy Spirit 
only emanations. 

Conſtantine at firſt regarded the object in diſ- 
pute with great indifference; in an epiſtle addreſſed 
to Alexander and Arius, he terms the diſtinction 
inconſiderable, and recommends to the clergy of 
Alexandria the example of the Greek philoſophers, 
who could maintain their arguments without loſ- 
ing their temper. But when he afterwards pre- 
ſided in the council of Nice, he ratified the creed 
of that ſynod, embraced the orthodox party with 
warmth, baniſhed Arius into one of the remote 
provinces of Illyricum, condemned his writings to 
the flames, and denounced a capital puniſhment 
againſt thoſe in whoſe poſſeſſion they ſhould be 
found. | 

Three years were ſcarcely elapſed from the 
council of Nice, before Arius was recalled ; his 
faith was approved by the ſynod of Jeruſalem, 
and the emperor iſſued an abſolute command that 

he 
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he ſhould be ſolemnly admitted to the communion 
in the cathedral of Conſtantinople. On the ſame 
day which had been fixed for the triumph of Ari- 
us, he expired. Bur the emperor remained at- 
tacked to the opinion of the deceaſed preſbyrer, 
and baniſhed into diſtant provinces the three prin- 
cipal leaders of the catholics, Athanaſius of Alex- 
andria, Euſtathius of Antioch, and Paul of Con- 
ſtantinople. | 
- Conſtantius adopted the ſentiments of his father ; 
like him, he employed the arms of power in the 
cauſe of Arianiſm, and diſgraced his reign by the 
unjuſt and ineffectual perſecution of the great A- 
thanaſius. The immortal name of that man will 
never be ſeparated from the catholic doctrine of 
the Trinity, and the forty-ſix years he was ſeated 
on the archiepiſcopal throne of Egypt, was ſpent 
in a perpetual combat againſt the power of Ari- 
aniſm. Five times was Athanaſius expelled from 
his throne, twenty years he paſſed as an exile 
or fugitive ; and almoſt every province of the Ro- 
man empire was ſucceſſively witneſs to his merit 
and his ſufferings. Amidſt the ſtorm of perſe- 
cution, the archbiſhop of Alexandria was pati- 
ent of labour, jealous of fame, careleſs of ſafety, 
and, though his mind was tainted by the conta- 
gion of fanaticiſm, he diſplayed a ſuperiority of 
character and abilities, which would have quali- 
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fied him far better than the degenerate ſons pf 
Conſtantine, for the government of a great mo- 
narchy. When laſt he fled before the menaced 
vengeance of Conſtantius, he eluded the purſuit 
of the civil and military powers, which were aſſi- 
duouſly exerted to oppreſs him, by retiring to the 
deſerts of T hebais. | 
Theſe deſerts were then peopled by a race of 
wild fanatics, who preferred the commands of 
their abbot to the laws of their ſovereign. They 
collected every word which dropt from his lips as 
the genuine effuſion of inſpired wiſdom, and tri- 
umphed in the dangers which they braved in the 
defence of truth and innocence, When their dark 


retreats were invaded by a military force, which 


it was impoſſible to reſiſt, they ſilently ſtretched 
out their necks to the executioner ; and ſupported 
their national character, that torture could never 
wreſt from an Egyptian, the confeſſion of a ſecret 
which he had reſolved not to diſcloſe, 

The importance of maintaining a more intimate 
connection with the catholic party, tempted A- 
thanaſtus ſometimes to introduce himſelf into A- 
lexandria. His adventures in theſe enterpriſes 
were extraordinary and romantic; he was once ſe- 
creted in a dry ciſtern, which he had ſcarcely left 
before he was betrayed by the treachery of a fe- 
male ſlave; and once he was concealed in a ſtill 

more 
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more uncommon aſylum, the houſe of a virgin, 
only twenty years of age, and who was celebrated 
in the whole city for her exquiſite beauty; but 
whenever the purſuit became more diligent, A- 
thanaſius retired to the deſerts, and the protec- 
tion of his faithful monks, who ſerved him as 
guards, as ſecretaries, and as meſſengers. From 
the depth of his inacceſſible retreat, the intrepid 
primate waged an inceſſant and offenſive war a- 
gainſt the protector of the Arians, and his ſeaſona- 
ble writings contributed to unite and animate the 
orthodox party. In his public apologies addreſſed 
to the emperor, whilſt he affected moderation, he 
expoſed Conſtantius as a weak and wicked prince, 
the executioner of his family, the tyrant of the 
republic, and the anti-chriſt of the church. The 
ſon of Conſtantine, in the height of his proſperity, 
received from the hand of the primate a wound 
which he. could neither heal nor revenge ; and was 
the firſt of chriſtian princes who experienced the 
ſtrength of thoſe principles, which, in the cauſe 
of religion, could reſiſt the moſt violent exertions 
of the civil power, = 

The blind violence of Arianiſm in the perſecu- 
tion of Athanaſius, and of ſo many reſpectable 
biſhops, introduced into the Roman government 
new caules of tyranny and ſedition ; and under the 
reign of the ſons of Conſtantine, the two capitals, 
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Rome and Conſtantinople, were ſhaken by religious 


diſcord, and polluted with blood in the fury of ec- 
cleſiaſtical conteſt. In the new capital, Hermo- 
genes, maſter-general of the cavalry, had enforced 
a ſentence of baniſhment againſt Paul, an ortho- 
dox prieſt, who claimed the throne of that city; 
but the execution of it was fatal to this com- 
mander : the catholics roſe in defence of their 


biſhop; the palace of Hermogenes was conſum- 


ed; the firſt military officer of the empire was 
dragged by the heels through the ſtreets of Con- 
ſtantinople, and after he expired his corpſe was 
expoſed to their wanton inſults. 

The diſpoſition of Conſtantius, always cruel 
and arbitrary, was juſtly exaſperated by the tu- 
mults of his capital, and the criminal behaviour 
of a faction, who oppoſed the authority and reli- 
gion of their ſovereign. The puniſhments of 
death, exile, and confiſcation were inflicted with 
rigour. By an edict of Conſtantius againſt the 
Catholics, thoſe who refuſed to communicate with 
the Arian biſhops were deprived of the immuni- 
ties of eccleſiaſtics, and of the rights of chriſtians ; 
and the provinces of Thrace and Aſia were in- 
vaded and depopulated by the arms of the legi- 
ons, to ſupport or extend the dominion of Ari- 
aniſm, | 

Though Conſtantine invited and exhorted, in 
the moſt preſſing terms, the ſubjects of the Ro- 

man 
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man empire to imitate the example of their maſ- 
ter; yet he declared that thoſe who ſtill refuſed to 
open their eyes to the celeſtial light, might freely 
enjoy their temples and their fancied gods: bur, 
without violating the ſanctity of his promiſe, the 
artful monarch ſapped the foundation of the anci- 
ent religion. An ignominous ſilence was impoſed 
on the oracles, which had been publicly convict- 
ed of fraud and falſehood; the arts of divination 
were condemned under the moſt rigorous penal- 
ties; the ſtatues of the gods were tranſported 
to adorn the collections of the curious; and the 
ſacred property of the opulent temples of Greece 
and Aſia was confilcated, The ſons of Conſtantine 
proceeded in his ſteps with more zeal, but with leſs 
diſcretion ; and the demolition of the temples was 
celebrated as one of the auſpicious events of the 
reign of Conſtans and Conſtantius. Yet the diviſi- 
ons of chriſtianity ſuſpended the ruin of Paganiſm ; 
the hoſtile ſects were unwilling to exaſperate a 
powerful though declining party; the ancient re- 
ligion of Rome was ſtill revered by a numerous 
people, leſs attached to it by principle than cuſ- 
tom; and the hopes of the Polythieſt were revived 
by the well- grounded confidence, that the pre- 
ſumptive heir of the empire had ſecretly embraced 
the religion of his anceſtors. | 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER XV. 


JULIAN Is DECLARED EMPEROR BY THE LEGIONS OP 
GAUL—HIS MARCH AND SUCCESS— THE DEATH 
OF CONSTANTIUS — CIVIL ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF JULIAN — RELIGION OF JU- 

LIAN — HIS ATTEMPTS TO RE- 

STORE THE PAGAN WORSHIP, 


WIILE the Romans languiſhed under the ty- 
ranny of eunuchs and biſhops, the praiſe of Julian 
was repeated in every part of the empire. The 
barbarians of Germany dreaded the Cæſar, whoſe 
valour they had experienced ; the ſoldiers extol- 
led the leader, beneath whoſe banners they had 
conquered ; the grateful provincials acknowledged 
their country delivered from the ravages of the 
enemy: but Conſtantius dreaded the virtues he 
ought to have imitated, and the favourites decried 
the diſpoſition of a prince indifferent to pleaſure, 
and averſe to luxury. The mind of the emperor, 
conſcious that the applauſe of his ſubjects accom - 
panied 
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panied the merits of the Cæſar, was prepared to 
receive the poiſon of thoſe ſycophants, who co- 


loured their envious intentions with the appear- 


ances of truth and candour. They exaggerated 
the fame, talents, and ſervices of Julian; but they 
inſinuated theſe might be converted into danger- 
ous crimes, if the inconſtant multitude ſhould pre- 
fer their inclinations to their duty. The dread of a 
ſucceſsful general at the head of a victorious army 
was conſtantly inculcated; and the perſonal fears 
of Conſtantius were conſidered as a laudable anx- 
iety for the public ſafety. | 

The alarming ſtate of the eaſtern frontier and 
the tranquillity of Gaul, afforded a ſpecious op- 
portunity of withdrawing the veteran legions from 
the latter province, and of diſarming the Cæſar. 
While Julian was employed in the adminiſtration 
of juſtice in his winter-quarters at Paris, he was 
ſurpriſed by the arrival of a tribune A. D. 360, 
and a notary, furniſhed with orders April. 
from the emperor, to which the Cæſar was com- 
manded to ſubmit. Theſe commiſſioners were to 
detach, with the four entire legions, called the 
Celtæ, the Petulants, the Heruli, and the Batavi- 
ans, three hundred of the braveſt youths from 
each of the remaining bands; and diligently to 
haſten the march of this formidable force, that 
it might arrive on the frontiers of Perſia before 
the opening of the campaign. 
Julian 
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Julian foreſaw and lamented the conſequences of 
this fatal mandate, Moſt of the auxiliaries, when 
they engaged, had ſtipulated that they ſhould not 
be obliged to pafs the Alps; the faith of Rome 
and the honour of the prince were pledged for 
the obſervance of this condition : the confidence 
of the warriors of Germany, who conſidered truth 
as the nobleſt of virtues, would be loſt by this act 
of treachery. The legionaries indeed were inliſted 
for the general defence of the empire; but attach- 
ed by birth or habit to the climate and manners 
of Gaul, they admired Julian, they deſpiſed the 
emperor, and they dreaded the laborious march and 
burning toils of a Perſian war, They pleaded the 
more immediate duty of defending their friends 
and families, and the dread that the moment the 
provinces were exhauſted of their ſtrength, the 
Germans would violate a treaty which had been 
impoſed on their fears. | 

Though Julian well knew if he complied with 
the orders he had received, he ſubſcribed to his 
own deſtruction, and that of the people he go- 
verned, yet a politive refuſal would be conſtrued 
into an act of rebellion, and be conſidered as a 
declaration of war; the inexorable jealouſy of 
the emperor, the peremptory nature of his com- 
mands, left not any room for apology, or even 
a candid interpretation. His faithful Salluſt, by 
whoſe counſels he might have profited, had been 

removed 
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removed by the malice of the eunuchs; Lupicinus, 
the general of the cavalry, was engaged in pro- 
tecting Britain from the inroads of the Scots and 
Picts; Florentius was occupied at Vienna; and 
that crafty ſtateſman, declining to adviſe on ſo dan- 
gerous an occaſion, eluded the repreſentation of 
Julian, who repeatedly requeſted the preſence of 
the præfect. The ſolicitations of the imperial 
meſſengers were rude and importunate; and the 
Cæſar, unable to reſiſt, and unwilling to comply, 
expreſſed his wiſh and intention of reſigning the 

purple. | | 
The-indignant feelings of the prince at length 
gave way to the ſubmiſſive duties of the ſubject, 
and Julian iſſued his orders for carrying into exe- 
cution the commands of Conſtantius. A part of 
the troops began their march for the Alps, and 
the detachments from the garriſons moved towards 
their reſpective places of aſſembly. The crouds 
of affrighted provincials, as they advanced, im- 
plored their protection; and the wives of the ſol- 
diers accuſed their deſertion in the language of 
grief and indignation. The diſcontent of an arm- 
ed multitude is ſeldom long concealed; their mur- 
murs were communicated from tent to tent ; and 
a libel diſperſed, which painted in glowing colours 
the diſgrace of the Cæſar, the oppreſſion of the 
Gallic army, and the vices of the tyrant of Aſia. | 
The 
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The miniſters of Conſtantius were alarmed and aſ- 
toniſhed ; yet they rejected the honeſt advice of 
Julian, who ſuggeſted the danger of the troops 
marching through Paris, and the temptation of a 
laſt interview. 

On the approach of the troops the Cæſar went 
out to meet them ; from his tribunal he gratefully 
celebrated their paſt exploits, and admoniſhed 
them that the commands of Auguſtus required an 
| inſtant and cheerful obedience. The ſoldiers liſten- 
ed in obſtinate ſilence, and after a ſhort pauſe 
were diſmiſſed to their quarters; the officers were 
entertained by Julian, and when they retired from 
the feaſt, lamented the hardſhip of their fate, 
which tore them from their beloved general and 
their native country. The troops had been in- 
dulged with wine; the opportunity was favour- 
able; and conſpiracy, the only expedient which 
could avert their ſeparation, was propoſed and ap- 
proved. At the hour of midnight, the impatient 
multitude ruſhed into the ſuburbs, encompaſſed 
the palace, and pronounced the irrevocable words 
Julian Auguſtus. The prince, by ſecuring the 
doors, endeavoured to ſeclude his perſon from 
their tumultuary attachment ; but at the dawn of 
day the ſoldiers forcibly entered the palace, ſeized 
with reſpectful violence the perſon of Julian, 
placed him on his tribunal, and with loud ſhouts 


ſaluted him emperor. 
| Til 
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Till the third hour of the day, the inflexible 
Cæſar ſuſtained their prayers, their reproaches, 
their menaces ; he entreated them not to ſully the 
fame of their victories by the crime of rebellion ; 
he undertook to procure from the emperor a free 
and gracious pardon, and even the revocation of 
the orders which had excited their reſentment. 
He was anſwered, that if he wiſhed to live he muſt 
conſent to reign ; he was exalted on a ſhield, a = 
military collar ſupplied the want of a diadem, 7 
and after the ceremony was performed, Julian 
retired to the palace overwhelmed with apparent 
grief. 

The firſt days of the reign of the new emperor 
were devoted to a variety of cares; he moderated 
the zeal of his party, protected the perſons of his 
enemies, and defeated the ſecret enterpriſes formed 
againſt his life and dignity. Though he was firmly 
reſolved to maintain the ſtation he had aſſumed, 
yet he wiſhed to ſave his country from the cala- 
mities of civil war, and to avoid a conteſt with 
Conſtantius. For this purpoſe, he compoſed in 

his own name, and that of the army, a reſpectful 
epiſtle; in which he acknowledged the irregularity 
of his election, allowed the ſupremacy of Conſtan- 
tius, engaged to recruit his army with a ſelect 
number of barbarians, and to accept from his 
| choice a Prætorian prefect ; but he reſerves to 
| himſelf 
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himſelf the ſovereignty of the provinces beyond. 


the Alps, with the nomination of all other officers, 


the command of the troops, and the regulation of 


the finances. 


Preparations for war accompanied the negoci- 
ations' for peace. The army was immediately 


recruited and augmented ; and as ſoon as the ſeaſon 
of the year permitted: Julian to take the field, he 
. threw a bridge over the Rhine, and prepared to 


chaſtiſe the perfidy of the Attuarii, a tribe of the 
Franks, who had taken advantage of theſe com- 
motions and ravaged the frontiers of the empire. 
Julian conquered as ſoon as he penetrated into the 
country, and after he had given peace to the barba- 
rians, he ſurveyed the fortifications along the Rhine, 
and fixed his head-quarters at Vienna for the en- 
ſuing winter. Vandomair, a prince of the Ale- 
manni, threatened the ſtate with a dangerous war; 
the policy of Julian ſecured the barbarian, who in 
the character of a friend, had incautiouſly ac- 
cepted an invitation from the Roman governors : 
before the Germans were recovered from their 


amazement, the emperor croſſed the Rhine, and 


renewed the impreſſions of terror which had been 
made in four preceding expeditions. 

The ambaſſadors of Julian, in their paſſage 
through Italy and Illyricum, were detained by the 


affected delays of the provincial governors, and 
were 


% 
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were at length introduced into the preſence of 
the eaſtern emperor ; they found him, from the 
diſpatches of his own officers, prepoſſeſſed againſt- 
the conduct of Julian, and of the Gallic army; 
his geſtures and language expreſſed the diſorder of 
his ſoul: the death of Helena had diſſolved the 
domeſtic connection between Julian and Conſtan- 
tius; and the empreſs Euſebia, who, to the laſt, 
retained her regard for the former, and might 
have moderated the reſentment of the latter prince, 
was unfortunately no more; the ſon of Conſtan- 


tine was abandoned to his own paſſions, and to the 


arts of the eunuchs. The terror of foreign inva- 
ſion, compelled him to continue his march to- 
wards the confines of Perſia; and he ſignified to 
Julian, as the only conditions on which that prince, 
or his followers, might hope for clemency, that 
the Cæſar ſhould renounce the rank of Auguſ- 
tus, and deſcend to his former ſtation of a de- 
pendent miniſter ; that he ſhould veſt the powers 
of the army and ſtate in officers appointed by the 
imperial court, and for his ſafety rely on the word 
of Epictetus, a Gallic biſhop and Arian favourite 
of Conſtantius. | 
When Julian perceived his moderate demands 
ſerved to irritate the pride of his adverſary, he 
boldly reſolved to commit his life and fortune to 
the chance of civil war. The haughty epiſtle of 
vol. 1, X Conſtantius 
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Conſtantius was read before a military audience; 
and the faint propoſal of Julian to reſign the pur- 
ple, if he could obtain the conſent of his electors, 
was drowned in the repeated acclamations of Julian 
Auguſtus. A part of the letter which upbraided 
Julian with ingratitude to the emperor, who had 
preſerved him in his infancy when he was left 
an helpleſs orphan, awakened the indignation of 
that prince. An orphan,” interrupted Julian 
«© Does the aſſaſſin of my family reproach me 
* that J was left an orphan? He urges me to 
« revenge thoſe injuries, which I have long ſtu- 
« died to forget.” The aſſembly was diſmiſſed ; 
Leonas, the quæſtor of Conſtantius, after being 
ſaved with difficulty from the popular fury, was 
ſent back to his maſter with an epiſtle which 
expreſſed the ſentiments of contempt, of hatred, 
and of reſentment; and Julian, after this meſ- 
fage, declared he committed his ſafety to the I- 
MORTAL cops, and thus publicly renounced the 
religion, as well as the friendſhip of the ſon of 
Conſtantine. 

The circumſtances of the emperor of Gaul re- 
quired vigorous and immediate exertions ; by-in- 
tercepted letters, he diſcovered the barbarians had 
been invited to invade the provinces of the weſt: 
But the imperial legions were ſtill in Aſia: the 
Danube was feebly guarded ; and if Julian could 
8 "- | a a - OCCUPY, 
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occupy, by a ſudden incurſion, the important 
provinces of Illyricum, he might expect from them 
a ſupply of hardy ſoldiers; while the rich mines 
would contribute to ſupport the expences of war. 
He propoſed the enterpriſe to the aſſembly of the 
ſoldiers, who devoted themſelves with horrid im- 
precations to the ſervice of their leader, and de- 
clared they would follow him to the extremities of 
Europe or Aſia. Nebridius, the Prætorian prefect, 
ſingly oppoſed this engagement; after the loſs 
of his hand by the ſtroke of a ſword, i.e was 
protected by Julian from the fury of the armed 
multitude : he was diſmiſſed to his own houſe; 
and his high office was beſtowed on Salluſt, the 
friend and faithful miniſter of the new emperor. 

The ſucceſs of Julian depended more on the 
celerity of his motions, than the number of his 
troops. He aſſembled and divided his 
army in the neighbourhood of Baſil ; 
one diviſion, conſiſting of ten thouſand men, was 
directed, under the command of Nevitta, to ad- 
vance through Rhætia and Noricum. A ſimilar 
body, led by Jovius and Jovinus, was ordered to 
follow the courſe of the highways, through the 
Alps and the northern confines of Italy. The in- 
ſtructions to the generals were, to haſten their 
march, to ſpread” the opinion of their ſtrength, 
and to join their ſovereign under the walls of Sir- 
mium. 


A. D. 361. 
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For himſelf, Julian reſerved a more difficult 
part ; with three thouſand volunteers he plunged 
into the receſſes of the Marcian foreſt, and for 
many days the fate of the young hero was un- 
known to the world. The ſecrecy of his march, 
his diligence, and vigour, ſurmounted every ob- 
ſtacle ; and at length he emerged, between Ratiſ- 
bon and Vienna, at the place where he deſigned to 
embark his troops, He ſeized a light fleet of Bri- 
gantine, ſecured a ſupply of coarſe proviſions, and 
committed himſelf and his followers to the rapid 
ſtream of the Danube. A favourable wind, and 
the labours of his mariners, who inceſſantly plied 
their oars, carried his fleet in eleven days above 
ſeven hundred miles; before his enemies could 
receive certain intelligence of his having left the 
banks of the Rhine, he landed at Bononia, only 
nineteen miles from Sirmium. 

The military powers of Illyricum were com- 
manded by Lucilian, who, perplexed by doubtful 
reports, ſlowly began to collect the ſcattered 
troops of his government; but before he could 
aſſemble any conſiderable force, he was ſurpriſed 
by Dagalaiphus, an active officer, whom Julian 
had puſhed forwards for that purpoſe as ſoon as he 
Iinded at Bononia. Lucilian was conducted to 
the emperor ; but no ſooner did he underſtand with 
what an inconſiderable detachment that prince had 

ventured 
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ventured on ſo important an enterpriſe, than he 
indiſcreetly cenſured the raſnneſs of the conqueror, 
« Reſerve,” replied Julian, with a ſmile of con- 
tempt, * theſe timid remonſtrances for your 
« maſter Conſtantius ; when I gave you my pur- - 
« ple to kils, I received you not as a counſellor, 
e but as a ſuppliant.” Sirmium, the moſt popu- 
lous city of the Illyrian provinces, ſubmitted to 
the victorious emperor ; and Julian, after devoting 
two days to the public joy andthe games of the 
circus, on the morning of the third marched to 
occupy the paſs of Succi, which mid-way between 
Sirmium and Conſtantinople, ſeparates the pro- 
vinces of Thrace and Dacia. This important poſt 
was entruſted to the brave Nevitta, who, as well 
as the generals Jovius and Jovinus, had ſucceſs» 
fully effected the junction with their maſter, 

From his head-quarters at Sirmium, Julian diſ- 
tributed an apology for his conduct to the princi- 
pal cities of the empire, and endeavoured to main- 
tain the merits of his cauſe by arguments as well 
as arms. His application to Rome was commu- 
nicated to the ſenate by Tertullus, præfect of the 
city : that aſſembly allowed the claims of the 
maſter of Italy without a diſſenting voice; but in 
return to his invective againſt - Conſtantius, they 
unanimouſly exclaimed, ** Reſpect, we beſeech 
you, the author of your own fortune.” An art- 
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ful expreſſion, which might be conſidered as the 


reproof of ingratitude, or the flattering confeſ- 
ſion that the former preſervation of Julian ought 
to atone for the faults of Conſtantius. | 

The retreat of Sapor allowed Conſtantius to at- 
tend to the rapid progreſs of his rival, whoſe com- 
petition he affected to mention with undeviating 
contempt. He profeſſed his intention of return- 
ing to Europe, and chaſtiſing the guilt and raſh- 
neſs of the Cæſar; and aſſured his army, if the 
mutineers of Gaul preſumed to meet them in the 
field, they never would be able to ſuſtain the fire 
from their eyes, and the irreſiſtible terror of their 
ſhouts. A party was detached to ſecure, if poſſible, 
the important paſs of Succi, and the magazines 
prepared againſt Sapor were ee to the 
ſervice of civil war. 

The partiſans of Conſtantius were inſpired with 
the moſt ſanguine aſſurances of ſucceſs; Gauden- 
tius had occupied in his name the provinces of 
Africa, and intercepted the ſubſiſtence of Rome. 
The diſtreſs of Julian was augmented by the re- 
volt of two legions; theſe had ſubmitted to him 
at Sirmium, but as Julian juſtly apprehended they 
were attached to Conſtantius, he had detached 
them from the ſcene of action, under pretence of 
protecting the defenceleſs frontier of Gaul. The 
troops advanced with reluctance as far as the con- 


fines 
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fines of Italy; but halting near Aquileia, at the 
inſtigation of one of their tribunes they ſeized 
that important city, and erected on the walls of it 
the ſtandard of Conſtantius. Julian, ſenſible of 
the extent of the miſchief, diſpatched back part of 
the army under the command of Jovinus: the 
fiege of Aquileia was formed ; but the legionaries 
defended it with firmneſs, invited the reſt of the 
Italian cities to follow their example, and threa- 
tened the retreat of Julian if compelled to retire 
before the ſuperior arinies of the eaſt. 

The ſeaſonable death of the fon of A. P. 361. 
Conſtantine delivered the Roman pro- Nov. 3. 
vinces from the calamities of civil war. The ap- 
proach of winter could not detain this monarch at 
Antioch, or reſtrain his impatient deſire of revenge. 
A fever, occaſioned by the agitation of his mind 

or the fatigues of journey, obliged the emperor to 
halt at Mopſucrene, a little town twelve miles 
beyond Tarſus, where, after a ſhort illneſs, Con- 
ſtantius breathed his laſt, in the forty-fifth year of 
his age, and the twenty-fourth of his reign. Be- 
fore he expired, he is ſaid, probably from an 
anxious concern for the fate of a young and ten- 
der wife, to have named Julian for his ſucceſſor ; 
but during his long poſſeſſion of power, the cha- 
racter of the ſon of Conſtantine juſtifies the remark, 
that he inherited the defects without the abilities 

5 of his father. 
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A weak attempt was. made by Euſebius, to 
prolong the reign of the eunuchs, by the election 
of another emperor; but their intrigues were re- 
jected by the army, and two officers of rank were 
diſpatched, to aſſure Julian that every ſword in the 
empire would be drawn at his command. That 
prince, impatient to viſit his new capital, and the 
place of his birth, advanced from Naiſſus through 
the mountains of Hæmus; when he reached Hera- 
clea, all Conſtantinople poured forth to meet and 

A. D. 361. behold a hero, whoſe unexperienced 

Dec. 11. youth had vanquiſhed the barbarians 
of Germany, and had traverſed in a ſucceſsful 
career the whole continent of Europe, from the 
ſhores of the Atlantic to thoſe of the Boſphorus. 

But the valour and conduct of Julian were leſs 


applauded than his humanity, when his ſubjects 


beheld him in a mourning habit accompany the 
funeral of the late emperor ; he lamented with tears 
the loſs of his imperial kinſman, while he forgot 
the injuries, and remembered only the obliga- 
tions which he had received from the ſon of Con- 
ſtantine, The legions at Aquileia were no ſooner 
aſſured of the death of Conſtantius, than they 
opened their gates, and by ſacrificing their lead- 
ers, obtained an eaſy pardon from Julian, who, 
in the thirty-ſecond year of his age, acquired the 


undiſturbed poſſeſſion of the Roman world, 


The 
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The hours of Julian, after he aſcended the 


throne, were employed in the diligent diſcharge of - 


the duties of his exalted ſtation ; his temperance 
and chaſtity never ſuffered his body or mind to 
be relaxed by ſenſual indulgences. A haſty din- 
ner ſucceeded a morning ſpent in public buſineſs, 
and while his miniſters retired to repole, the prince 
purſued, in his library, his indefatigable ſtudies. 


The ſupper of the emperor was {till leſs ſubſtan- 


tial than his dinner; after a ſhort interval of reſt, 
he was awakened by the entrance of freſh ſecre- 
taries, who had ſlept the preceding day; and diſ- 
daining the amuſements of the Circus, the philo- 
ſophic Julian ſeemed to conſider every moment 
loſt, that was not devoted to the advantage of the 
public, or the improvement of his own mind. 
One of the firſt and moſt neceflary acts of the 
government of Julian, was the reformation of the 
imperial court. The domeſtic croud of the pa- 
lace exceeded the expence of the legions; but in 
the extirpation of this evil, the emperor proceed- 
ed with haſty and inconſiderate ſeverity. With- 
out any juſt, or at leaſt benevolent exceptions for 
the age, the ſervices, or the poverty of the faith- 
ful domeſtics of the imperial family, by a fingle 
edi& Julian reduced to an immenſe deſert the 


palace of Conſtantinople, and diſmiſſed: with ig- 


nominy the whole train of ſlaves and dependents, 
After 
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After correcting the abuſes, the attention of 
the monarch was next diverted to puniſhing the 
crimes, of his predeceſſor's reign. A court of en- 
quiry was in{lituted, conſiſting of ſix judges of 
the higheſt rank in the ſtate and army. The of- 
fice of preſident was exerciſed by Salluſt, the præ- 
ſect of the eaſt, to whom hereafter will be added 
the ſurname of ſecond, to diſtinguiſh him from 
Salluſt the prefect f Gaul. The ferocious zeal 
of this tribunal ſometimes included the innocent 
in the ſentence of the guilty ; but the condemna- 
tion of Euſebius, who had long abuſed the favour 
of Conſtantius, and now expiated by an ignomi- 
nious death the cruelty of his ſervile reign, was 
univerſally regarded as an aft of juſtice. 

The army of ſpies and informers, enliſted by 
Conſtantius, was diſbanded by Julian; the phi- 


loſopher could pardon the expreſſions of wayward 


diſcontent, and the hero deſpiſed the wild projects 
of raſh ambition, A citizen of Ancyra had pro- 
cured himſelf a purple garment; the report was 
carried to Julian, who, after enquiring into the 
eharacter of his rival, diſpatched the informer 
with a. pair of purple flippers to complete the im- 
perial habit of his indiſcreet ſubject. Ten of the 
body guards of the emperor had conſpired his 
death; a moment of intoxication revealed their 
treaſonable intentions, and Julian was contented 


with 
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with condemning to exile two of the principal of- 
fenders. In the execution of the ſon of Marcel- 
lus, who faintly aſpired to empire, Julian ſeems 
to have forgotten his accuſtomed clemency ; ſome- 
thing may be aſcribed to perſonal reſentment: the 
father, when general of the cavalry, had deſerted 
in the Gallic war the ſtandard of Julian and the 
republic ; but the diſtreſs of Marcellus on the loſs 
of his ſon, reconciled the generous temper of the 
emperor, and by ſubſequent acts of liberality he 
endeayoured to heal the wound he had inflicted. . 
A love of freedom and an attention to the forms 
of the republic are to be diſcerned throughout the 
reign of Julian ; he abſolutely refuſed the title of 
Dominus, or Lord, and afſiduouſly cheriſhed the 
office or rather the name of conſul : he condemn- ! | 
ed himſelf to pay a fine of ten pounds for treſ- 1 | 
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paſſing on the juriſdiction of another magiſtrate, 
in performing the manumiſſion of a ſlave in the 


lities of Julian as an orator, and his maxims as 2 
republican : In theſe aſſemblies he. frequently de- 
livered himſelf in the various ſtrains of praiſe, of 
cenſure, or exhortation; nor was he leſs attentive 

| co 


preſence of the conful; and on this occaſion de- . 
clared to the world, that he was ſubject, like the j 1 j 
reſt of his fellow-citizens, to the laws of the re- 6 
public. | 1 
The aſſemblies of the ſenate diſplayed the abi- 1 
If 
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to the diſtribution of juſtice. Though he might 
have truſted to the integrity of his Prætorian præ- 
fects, he often ſeated himſelf by their fide, and by 
his penetration defeated the chicanery of the ad- 
vocate, who endeavoured to diſguiſe the truth or 
pervert the laws, Theſe various functions could 
only be diſcharged by the man who united in 
himſelf, courage, wiſdom, and application: but 
the perſonal merit of Julian would have raiſed him 
from any ſtation ; and though he poſſeſſed not e- 
qually the conſummate prudence of Auguſtus, 
the magnanimity of Trajan, or the philoſophi- 
cal. virtues of Marcus Antoninus, yet he ſuſtained 
adverſity with firmneſs, proſperity with modera- 
tion; and endeavoured throughout his reign, when 
his virtues were not clouded by enthuſiaſm, to re- 
lieve the diſtreſs and ſecure the happineſs of his 
people, 

The apoſtacy of Julian has obſcured the luſtre 
of his character; a devout and ſincere attachment 
to the gods of Athens and Rome, conſtituted the 
ruling paſſion of this extraordinary man : The 
influence of religious prejudice was permitted to 
corrupt the powers of an enlightened underſtand- 
ing, and to produce a pernicious effect on the go- 
vernment of the empire. 


The cauſe of this ſtrange and fatal apoſtacy 


may be derived from the independent ſpirit of Ju- 
lian, 
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lian, which refuſed to yield to the paſſive and un- 
reſiſting obedience required, in the name of reli- 
gion, by the miniſters of the church: the ſcandals 
of the Arian controverſy, the conteſts of the eaſt- 
ern biſhops, and the frequent alterations of their 
creeds, ſoon changed his doubts into invincible 
averſion. The elevation of his brother Gallus en- 
larged him from confinement, and allowed him 
to breathe the air of freedom, of literature, and of 
paganiſm, Adeſius, who had fixed his ſchool at 


Pergamus, firſt inſtilled into the mind of Julian, 


the doctrines of Plato; theſe were afterwards con- 
firmed by: the more ſkilful Maximus, who, at E- 
pheſus, ſecretly initiated his pupil, then in the 
rwentieth year of his age. His reſidence at A- 
theas completed this unnatural alliance of ſuper- 
ſtition and philoſophy. 
But the important ſecret of the apoſtacy of Juli- 
an was cautiouſly circulated among the adherents 


of the ancient worſhip, and the young prince con- 


ſulted his ſafety by carefully concealing his religion. 
This diſſimulation laſted above ten years, from his 
ſecret initiation at Epheſus, to the beginning or 
the civil war; and his averſion to chriſtianity was 
encreaſed, by being compelled to join in public 
worſhip with a ſe& he deſpiſed and abhorred. 
But ſtill it remained for Julian, as a philoſopher, 
to juſtify his relinquiſhing a faith, which he had 
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ſo long, at leaſt externally, profeſſed. Amidſt his 
preparations for the Perſian war, he compoſed 
that work which contained the ſubſtance of the ar- 
guments he had ſo long revolved in his mind. 
The faithful were alarmed, and the pagans derived 
from the performance of the imperial proſelyte, 
a new ſupply of fallacious objections. 

The chriſtians had more to fear from the 
power, than the arguments of Julian; but the 
prudent humanity of that prince extended to all 
the inhabitants of the Roman world a free tolera- 
tion. The biſhops and clergy, who had been ba- 
niſned by the Arian monarch, were recalled from 
exile, while the followers of Polytheiſm were de- 
livered from the vexations they had ſuſtained in 
the reign of Conſtantine. The emperor himſelf 
aſſumed, according to the cuſtom of his predeceſ- 
ſors, the character of ſupreme pontiff, and exe- 
cuted the duties of the ſacred office with pious di- 
ligence. A conſiderable part of the revenue was 
conſumed in procuring ſtatues for the altars of 
the gods, and large ſums were ſet aſide to repair 
and decorate the ancient temples which had ſuffer- 
ed from time, or been injured by chriſtian zeal. 

Though Julian over-looked the merit of chriſ- 
tian conſtancy, he nobly rewarded thoſe Gentiles 
who had preferred their gods to the favour of the 
former emperors; nor was he indifferent to the 

claims 
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claims of the chriſtians, who prudently embraced 
the religion of their preſent ſovereign; the treaſures 
of the Roman empire ſeconded his arguments, and 
a ſeaſonable converſion conferred ſucceſs on a can- 
didate, or expiated the guilt of a criminal. The 
natural temper of the ſoldiers made his conqueſts 
over their religious tenets eaſy ; and the weight of 
an army in an abſolute government, rendered the 
pious ſeduction important. The legions of Gaul 
devolved themſelves to the faith, as well as the 
fortunes of their victorious leader; and, even be- 
fore the death of Conſtantius, he had the ſatisfac- 
tion of announcing to his friends, that they af-. 
ſiſted with fervent devotion, and.voractous appe- 
tite, at the ſacrifices which were repeatedly offered 

in his camp, of whole hecatombs of fat oxen. 
The reſtoration of the ancient temple of Jeru- 
falem, attracted the ambitious mind of the empe- 
ror. Theſucceſsof the undertaking would have 
been a ſpecious argument againſt the faith of pro- 
phecy, and the truth of Revelation Alypius, 
who had long been honoured with the name of 
friend by Julian, and whoſe abilities had been diſ- 
played in the adminiſtration of Britain, received 
a commiſſion to rebuild the temple of Jeruſa- 
lem, and reſtore its priſtine beauty. In this ardu- 
ous: taſk, the governor of Paleſtine was ordered to 
concur and. diligently afford his ſtrenuous ſupport. 
The 
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The Jews, in hopes at laſt of obtaining the comple- 
tion of their wiſhes, flocked together from every 
part of the empire, and contributed their fortunes 
and labours to accelerate the deſired event; but the 
power of a great monarch, and the enthuſiaſm of a 
whole people were exerted in vain. Contempo- 
rary writers have recorded the prezter-natural ob- 
ſtacles which interrupted the progreſs of the work; 
and Ammianus Marcellinus afferts, © That hor- 
« rible balls of fire, breaking out from the foun- 
cc dations with frequent and reiterated attacks, ren- 
« dered the place, from time to time, inacceſſible 
cc to the ſcorched and blaſted workmen ; and the 
« victorious element continuing in this manner 
« obſtinately and reſolutely bent, as it were, to 
ce drive them to a diſtance, the undertaking was 
ce relinquiſhed.” It remains however to obſerve, 
the reſtoration of the temple of Jeruſalem was 
attempted within the laſt ſix months of the life 
of Julian, and while that prince was abſent, en- 
gaged in the Perſian war. 

Though the emperor maintained the freedom of 
religious worſhip, yet he conſtantly diſtinguiſhed 
the pagans by his favour and friendſhip, and con- 
ſidered the chriſtians as only entitled to his juſ- 
tice. His policy was exerted to deprive them of 
temporal honours and advantages ; he prohibited 


them, from teaching in ſchools, the arts of gram- 
mar 
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mar and rhetoric; he removed the greateſt part 
of the chriſtian officers from their employments 
in the ſtate and army; he condemned them to 
reſtore the pagan temples, which they had de- 
ſtroyed in the preceding reign ; , and encouraged 
the populace to inſult thoſe whom he appareatly 
affected to protect. ; 

In a tumult at Alexandria, the Arian primate 
of that city had been maſſacred; The lenity of 
Julian could eafily pardon the murder of a chriſ- 
tian biſhop; but he regarded not with the ſame 
complacency the return of 4thanaſius; who, on the 
deſtruction. of his unworthy competitor, had again 
ſeated himſelf on a throne, from which he had 
been ſo often expelled. The emperor denied that 
the Galilæans, though recalled by his edict from 
exile, were reſtored by that indulgence to their re- 


ſpective churches; and he expreſſed his aſtoniſgj- 


ment, that a criminal ſo frequently condemned 
by his predeceſſors, ſhould dare to uſurp the ar- 
chiepiſeopal throne, without awaiting the deter- 
mination of his ſovereign. Athanaſius was once 
more baniſhed from the city; and the inflexible 
perſecution which Julian adopted, betrays his opi- 
nion of the abilities and courage of the primate ; 
who, perhaps, only avoided death by prudently 
retiring to the monaſteries of the deſert. 
Although the perſecution of Athanaſius reflects 
diſgrace on the philoſophical character of Julian, 
Vol. 1. » yet 
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yet it muſt be acknowledged, the zeal and im- 
prudence of the chriſtians too often provoked the 


juſt indignation of the emperor ; they rejected 


the reſignation of the primitive diſciples, inſinu- 
ated the poſſibility of reſiſtance, and not unfre- 
quently overturned the altars of the deities he 
adored, in the very preſence of the ſovereign. 
Had the emperor returned victorious from the Per- 
ſian war, it is probable he would not long have 
adhered to the moderate ſyſtem he. had hitherto 
affected; the honour of his gods might have pre- 
yailed over his prudence : but the church was too 
firmly eſtabliſhed by Conſtantine, to be ſubvert- 
ed by Julian, without involving the empire in al 
the calamities of a civil war, 
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EXPEDITION OF JULIAN AGAINST THE PERSIANS— 
RETREAT AND DEATH OF JULIAN — ELECTION 
OF JOVIAN—HE SAVES THE ROMAN ARMY 
BY A DISGRACEFUL TREATY, 


* 


IN an elegant fable which Julian compoſed under 
the name of The Cæſars, the former emperors are 
introduced with Alexander the Great, contending 
before the gods for a celeſtial crown, the reward 
of ſuperior merit. The prize is aſſigned to the 
mild virtues of Marcus Antoninus: but though 
Julian in his writings might commend the philo- 
ſophical character of Marcus, in his actions he 
was ambitious to emulate the martial glory of the 
ſon of Philip. Poſſeſſed of the full powers of 
mind and body, he was deſirous to ſignalize his 
reign by ſome ſplendid military atchievements. 
By the nations of the weſt he was already feared 
and reſpected ; the additional fortifications he had 
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conſtructed, and the terror of his name, ſufficiently 
ſecured the Thracian and Illyrian frontiers. The 
ambaſſadors of the eaſt, from the continent of 
India and the iſle of Ceylon, had congratulated 
his acceſſion to the throne. The ſucceſſor of Cy- 
rus and Artaxerxes was a rival worthy his arms; 


and he determined to chaſtiſe the haughty Perſian, 


who had ſo long braved the power and majeſly of 
Rome. 

When Sapor was informed that the ſceptre of 
Rome was wielded by a young and victorious 
monarch, he condeſcended to make overtures of 
peace. With a ſmile of contempt, the emperor 
returned for anſwer, That it was needleſs to treat 
by ambaſſadors, as he himſelf had determined 
ſpeedily to viſit the court of Perſia, Ardent in 
all his undertakings, Julian urged with diligence 
the military preparations. A conſiderable army 
was formed, the generals appointed; and march- 
ing from Conſtantinople through Aſia 
Minor, the emperor arrived at Anti- 
och eight months after the death of his predeceſ- 
for. The neceſlity of regulating the ſtate of the 
empire, reſtoring the worſhip of the gods, recruit- 
ing the ſtrength of the Gallic, and confirming the 
diſcipline of the eaſtern, legions, controlled the 
impatience of the prince to march into the heart 
of Perſia; he was perſuaded to fix his reſidence at, 

Antioch, 


A. D. 362. 


* 
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Antioch, a city whoſe effeminate amuſements and 
licentious manners ſoon diſguſted the hero and 
the philoſopher. | 

If the luxurious enjoyments of the citizens of 
Antioch diſpleaſed the rigid ſtoic, theſe delicate 
natives of the eaſt were not diſpoſed to contem- 
plate with reſpe& the puſtic appearance, coarſe 
habit, and frugal fare of the Roman emperor. 
The games of the theatre and circus, which he 
deſpiſed, formed the glory and happineſs of Anti- 
och; and the majority of the people, who, though 
they neglected the moral precepts, were attached 
to the ſpeculative doctrines of chriſtianity, regard- 
ed with averſion and horror, the perſon, purſuits, 
and principles of the apoſtate. Even the Arians 
and Athanaſians ſeemed for a moment to renounce 
their characteriſtic oppoſition, and to be actuated 
with the ſame pious hatred againſt their common 
adverſary, 

The inclemency of the ſeaſon had affected the 


harveſts of Syria, and a ſcarcity of corn increaſed 


the public diſcontent. When the citizens com- 
plained of the high price of fiſh and poultry, the 
emperor declared, that a frugal city ought to be 
ſatisfied with a regular ſupply of wine, oil, and 
bread : but he confeſſed it was the duty of the ſo- 
vereign to provide for the ſubſiſtence of his ſub- 
jects, With this view, he publiſhed an inconſiſt- 
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ent edict, commanding corn to be ſold at the ſame 
price as in years of plenty; and that his example 
might ſtrengthen the laws, from Hierapolis, Chal- 
cis, and Egypt, he brought into the market twen- 
ty- two thouſand meaſures. This wheat was im- 
mediately purchaſed by the rich merchants: the 
public diſtreſs continued; but Julian, ſatisfied with 
his own policy, treated the complaints of the peo- 
ple as a vain and ungrateful murmur, The re- 
monſtrance of the municipal ſenate ſerved only fur- 
ther to exaſperate him; he was convinced the ſe- 
nators, who poſſeſſed lands, or were concerned in 
trade, had contributed by artful monopolies to en- 
creaſe the calamities of the country; and the diſ- 
reſpectful boldneſs of their language was attended 
by the commitment of the whole body to priſon. 
Before evening the humanity of the emperor pre- 
vailed over his reſentment; the guards were re- 
moved, and they were permitted to retire to their 
reſpective houſes. The offence was forgiven, but 
the citizens of Antioch never forgot the punith- 

ment, | 
The wit and levity of the Syrian Greeks em- 
braced the opportunity of the licentious days of the 
. Saturnalia to avenge their grieyances. The ſtreets 
reſounded with ſongs, which ridiculed the laws, the 
religion, the conduct, and even the heard of the em- 
peror. Theſe coinpoſitio!:s were introduced by the 
connivance of the magiſtrates, and accompanied 
by 
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by the applauſe of the multitude. We cannot 
but admire the inoffenſive retaliation of Julian. 
He might have abandoned Antioch to the luſt, 
rapacity, and cruelty of the Gallic legions; he 
might, with more propriety, have deprived the 
capital of the eaſt of its privileges and honours, 
He had been inſulted by ſatires and libels; in 
his turn he compoſed, under the title of The Enemy 
of the Beard, an ironical confeſſion of his own faults, 
and a ſevere invective againſt the effeminate man- 
ners of Antioch. This ſingular performance re- 
mains a monument of the wit, reſentment, hu- 
manity, and indiſcretion of Julian; who after- 
wards, renouncing Antioch, declared his reſolu- 
tion to paſs the enſuing winter at Tarſus in 
Cilicia. f 
Yet Antioch could boaſt of one citizen, whoſe 
virtues and abilities commanded the eſteem of the 
emperor. The ſophiſt Libanius was early diſ- 
tinguiſned by his ſuperiority in the arts of rheto- 
ric and declamation. The præceptors of Julian 
had extorted a raſh aſſurance, which ſerved to in- 
flame his curioſity, that he would never attend 
the lectures of their adverſary: he ſecretly pro- 
cured the writings, imitated the ſtyle, and when 
he aſcended the throne, declared his intention of 
rewarding the Syrian ſophiſt. Libanius, inſtead of 
joining the croud, calmly expected the arrival of 
0 Julian 
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Julian at Antioch, and diſclaiming the favours of 
the prince, maintained the character of an inde- 
pendent philoſopher. Julian, who diſdained the 
panegyrics of a venal court, was flattered by the 
praiſe, and liſtened to the admonitions of the 
ſophiſt of Antioch, who refuſed his favours, loved 
his perſon, and protected his memory. 
A. D. 363. In the beginning of the ſpring the 
March 5. emperor took the field, and directed 


his march towards the confines of Perſia. The ſe- 


nate of Aleppo, whom he had the mortification to 
find almoſt entirely chriſtians, received with cold 
reſpect the diſciple of Paganiſm : at Batnæ, a ſmall 
town about twenty miles from Hierapolis, the rites 
of ſacrifice were decently prepared ; but the tu- 
multuous applauſe of the inhabitants too plainly 
diſcovered their conduct proceeded from deference 
to the ſovereign, rather than devotion to the 
gods, 

From Hierapolis, fituated almoſt on the banks 
of the Euphrates, and the general rendezvous for 
the Roman troops, the impatient emperor ad- 
vanced in fourſcore miles to Carrhæ, an ancient 


city of Meſopotamia, The halt of a few days 


was employed in devout offerings in the temple 
of the Moon, and immenſe preparations for the 
Perſian war. Carrhæ is the point of ſeparation of 


two great roads ; * Julian could no longer 


conceal, 
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conceal, whether it was his deſign to invade the 
dominions of Sapor on the fide of the Tigris, or 
the Euphrates. 

An army of thirty thouſand men was detached 
under the command of Procopius and Sebaſtian 
theſe were to direct their march to Niſibis, ſe- 
cure the frontier, and then paſs the Tigris. After 
ravaging the diſtricts of Media and Adiabene, | 
Julian imagined that they might arrive under the 
walls of Cteſiphon about the ſame time that he 
himſelf, advancing along the banks of the Euphra- ” 
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tes, ſhould beſiege the Perſian capital. The ſuc- 
ceſs of this plan depended on the powerful aſſiſt- 
ance of the king of Armenia; but the feeble Tira- 
nus, who then filled the Armenian throne, was 
averſe to any enterpriſe of danger and glory. He 
diſguiſed his timidity by the language of religion 
and gratitude; he expreſſed his attachment to 
the memory of Conſtantius, and maintained a 
cold reſerve towards his former competitor z he 
reigned over a nation of chriſtians, and was re- 
ſtrained by conſcience from contributing to vice - 
tories, which might prove fatal to the church. 
The epiſtle of Julian, who treated the king of 
Armenia as his ſlave, ſerved further to alienate the 
miad of Tiranus, who, conſcious of his royal de- 
ſcent from the Arſacides, received with ſecret in- 
dignation the imperial mandate, 


The 
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The Roman legions, which, to divert the at- 
tention of Sapor, had pointed towards Niſibis and 
the Tigris, ſuddenly wheeled to the left, traverſed 
the plain of Carrhæ, arrived the third day on the 
banks of the Euphrates, and purſuing the wind- 
ing courſe of that river, after marching ninety 
miles, diſcovered Circeſium, the extreme limit 
of the Roman dominions. The army of Julian 
was the moſt numerous that any of the Cæſars had 
ever led againſt Perſia ; it conſiſted of ſixty-five 
thouſand well-diſciplined ſoldiers, a formidable 
body of Scythian auxiliaries, and ſeveral tribes of 
Saracens, or Arabs. A fleet of eleven hundred 
ſhips navigating the Euphrates, attended the mo- 
tions and ſupplied the wants of the army: A 
large magazine of biſcuit and vinegar was pro- 
vided for the uſe of the ſoldiers; but the indul- 
gence of wine was ſtrictly prohibited. On the 
Romans paſſing over the river Chaboras, which 
ſeparates the two mighty empires, Julian, adopt- 
ing the manner of the ancients, animated the le- 
gions in an eloquent oration : This was ſucceeded 
by a donative of one hundred and thirty pieces 
of ſilver to every ſoldier; and the bridge of the 
Chaboras was inſtantly cut away, to convince the 

A: D. 363. troops their ſafety was to depend on 

April 7th. the ſucceſs of their arms. But to re- 

pl any attacks from the hoſtile Arabs, Julian, by 
a detach 
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2 detachment of four thouſand men, augmented 
to ten thouſand the garriſon of the fortreſs of Cir- 
ceſium. 

On the Romans entering the country of the 
enemy, the order of march was diſpoſed into three 
columns. The ſtrengh of the infantry, in the 
centre, was commanded by their maſter-general 
Victor; Nevitta, on the right, led a column of le- 
gions along the banks of the Euphrates, and almoſt 
in ſight of the fleet: on the left, the army was 
protected by the cavalry, under the orders of Arin- 
thæus and Hormiſdas. The latter, a Perſian prince 
of the race of the Saſſanides, had eſcaped from 
priſon to the court of Conſtantine; and having 
raiſed himſelf, though a chriſtian, by his valour 
and fidelity to the firſt honours of the Roman ſer- 
vice, convinced his country how dangerous the 
reſentment of an injured ſubject might prove. A 
flying detachment, under the directions of Lucili- 
anus obſerved the ſignals, and conveyed the in- 
telligence, of hoſtile approach. Dagalaiphus and 
Secundinus conducted the rear guard. The bag- 
gage was diſpoſed in the intervals of the columns, 
and the line of march extended almoſt ten miles. 
The ordinary poſt of Julian was at the head of the 
centre column; but eſcorted by a ſmall body of 
cavalry, he rapidly moved to whatever part his 
preſence could animate or protect. 
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The warlike inhabitants of Anatho, a city of 
two long ſtreets, which incloſe a ſmall iſland in 
the midſt, and two ſpots on either fide, of the 
Euphrates, were diverted from their intentions of 
oppoſing the emperor by the exhortations of Hor- 
miſdas, and the terror of the approaching fleet. 
But the impregnable fortreſs of Thilutha was 
paſſed with the vain inſult from the invader, that 
when he had ſubdued the interior provinces of 
Perſia, Thilutha would no longer refuſe to grace 
the triumph of the conqueror. The inhabitants 
of the open towns, unable to reſiſt, fled with pre- 
cipitation, During the march, the Surenas, or 
Perſian general, inceſſantly hovered round the 
army, and the valiant Hormiſdas, with ſome diffi- 
culty, eſcaped from the enemy ; but the country 

became every inſtant leſs favourable to cavalry, 
and the Romans in fifteen days reached Mace- 
practa, about three hundred miles from the fortreſs 
of Circeſium. 

Aſſyria, which ſtretched beyond the Tigris as 
far as the mountains of Media, and extended 
about four hundred miles from the ancient wall 
of Macepracta to the territory of Baſra, was de- 
voted by Julian to the calamities of war. The 
Aſſyrians, by deſtroying the dams of their rivers, 
had rendered the roads almoſt impaſſable; but the 
perfererance © of the egionaries overcame every 

difficulty; . 
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difficulty: the example of Julian animated his 
ſoldiers to endure toil as well as danger; the 
damage was repaired, and the waters reſtored to 
their former channel. 

Two cities of Aſſyria had the preſumption to 
reſiſt the Roman arms. Periſabor, about fifty 
miles from Cteſiphon, rejected the advice of Hor- 
miſdas with contempt; in two days the town was 
deſtroyed, and the citadel ſurrendered: the feeble 
remnant of a flouriſhing people was permitted to 
retire, the magazines of arms and furniture were 
diſtributed among the troops, and the uſeleſs 


ſtores were conſumed by fire, or thrown into the 


Euphrates. | 

The fortreſs of Maogamalcha threatened a 
more formidable reſiſtance, and ſeemed to have 
been conſtructed as the ſafeguard of the capital of 
Perſia, from which it was only eleven miles diſ- 
tant, A mine was carried on under the founda- 
tions of the walls; and while the garriſon, from 
their ramparts, aſſured Julian he might aſcend to 
the ſtarry manſion of Ormuſd before he could take 
Maogamalcha, the city was already: taken. The 
troops who defended it were diſtracted with va- 
rious feigned attacks; and a ſelect detachment 


iſuing from the mine, aſcended into a deſerted 


tower: the aſtoniſhed garriſon abandoned the walls, 
the gates were opened, and the revenge of the 
ſoldier 
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ſoldier was ſatiated by an undiſtinguiſhing maſſa 
cre. The fortifications were razed to the ground, 
and not a veſtige was left that the city of Maoga- 
malcha ever exiſted. | 

The virtues of Julian were conſpicuouſly diſ- 


played during the whole of the expedition. The 


qualities of temperance and ſobriety were become 
habitual to him; he aſſumed a ſtern dominion 
over his appetites, and preſerved his chaſtity pure 
and inviolate : nor was he betrayed by curioſity 
even into a viſit to his female captures, whoſe 
exquiſite beauty would have been, without reluc- 
tance, ſubmitted to his embrace. In every danger 
he was foremoſt, in every labour moſt aſſiduous: 
through the flat and flooded country he marched 
on foot at the head of his legions ; and the impe- 
rial purple was frequently wet and dirty as the 
coarſe garment of the meaneſt ſoldier, When he 
ſtood near the city of Periſabor he was almoſt 
overwhelmed by a ſudden ſhower of darts and 
ſtones ; and as he examined the fortifications of 
Maogamalcha, two Perſians ruſhed upon him with 
drawn ſabres; he ſuſtained their ſtrokes on a 


ſhield, and with his ſword laid one dead at his 


feet. His own example enabled him to reſtore 
among the troops the ſeverity of ancient diſcipline. 
Three ſquadrons, who in a ſkirmiſh with the Su- 


renas had miſbehaved and loſt their ſtandards, 
l were 
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were puniſhed with ignominy or death ; but his 
firmneſs was more ſeverely exerciſed by the ava- 
rice of his army, who complained the donative of 
one hundred pieces of filyer on the taking of 
Maogamalcha was inadequate to their ſervices. 
« Riches,” exclaimed the indignant emperor, 
« are the object of your deſires ; thoſe riches are 


ce in the hands of the Perſians, and the ſpoils of 


ce this fruitful country are propoſed as the prize 
« of your valour and diſcipline. Believe me, the 


« Roman republic, which formerly poſſeſſed ſuch 


cc jmmenlſe treaſures, is reduced to want and 
« wretchedneſs, ſince our princes have been per- 
ce ſuaded to purchaſe with gold the tranquillity of 
© the barbarians. But, continued Julian, if you 
« will raſhly perſiſt, if you are determined to re- 
te new the ſhameful and miſchievous examples of 
© old ſeditions, proceed As it becomes an em- 
« peror who has filled the firſt rank among men, 
56 I am prepared to die, ſtanding ; and to deſpiſe a 


c precarious life, which, every hour, may depend 


© on an accidental fever.” His manly reſolution 
commanded the inſtant obedience of the ſoldiers, 
and their courage was kindled by his aſſeverations. 
* So may I reduce the Perſians under the yoke : 
«© Thus may I reſtore the ſtrength and ſplendour 
* of the republic.” A deſire of fame was the rul- 
ing paſſion of Julian ; but it was not till he had 


buried 
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buried Maogamalcha in ruins, that he ſaid, We 
« have now furniſhed ſome materials for the ſo- 
ee phiſt of Antioch.” 

The obſtacles which preſented themſelves in 
forming the ſiege of Cteſiphon were numerous and 
formidable. The forts which ſurrounded that city, 
and might have embarraſſed the motions of the 
Romans, were ſtormed by the valour of the legion- 
aries. A canal dug by Trajan, but long choaked 
and almoſt obliterated, was reſtored by Julian ; and 
the fleet, avoiding the barriers with which the 
Perſians had obſtructed the paſſage of the river, 
failed in triumph through the copious channel, 
and entered the Tigris. 

To tranſport the Roman army over this river 
was an enterpriſe of leſs toil, but of more danger; 
the ſtream was broad and rapid, and the en- 
trenchments on the oppoſite bank lined with a 
numerous army. The expedient by which he 
hoped to ſurmount this difficulty, Julian con- 
cealed to the laſt moment, even from his own 
generals. Under pretence of examining the ſtores 
fourſcore barks were unladen: a ſelect detach- 
ment was ordered to ſtand to their arms on the 
firſt ſignal; and after conſuming the day in the 
celebration of military games, the emperor at ſup- 
per informed his officers, that he had fixed that 
night for the paſſage of the Tigris; their remon- 

ſtrances 
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ſtrances were ineffectual, The firſt veſſels were fired 
by the enemy in attempting to land; and Julian, 
who, when he beheld the flame on the oppoſite ſide, 
underſtood the danger, converted it into a pre- 


ſage of victory. Our fellow-loldiers,” he eagerly 


exclaimed, are already maſters of the bank; 
« ſee! they make the appointed ſignal ; let us 


e haſten to emulate and aſſiſt their courage.” 


The united weight of the fleet broke the violence 
of the current ; they reached the oppoſite ſhore 
with ſufficient ſpeed to reſcue their companions ; 


they climbed the ſteep bank amidſt a ſhower of 


darts and ſtones, and ſtood victorious on the 
rampart. The troops, by the ſkill and experi- 
ence of Julian, were ſoon formed into an order of 


battle; an obſtinate engagement was maintained 


for twelve hours, the gradual retreat of the Per- 
ſians was changed into a diſorderly flight, of which 
the ſhameful example was given by the Surenas 
himſelf. The Romans in this action acknow- 
ledged only the loſs of ſeventy-five men, and 
affirmed the barbarians had left on the field of 
battle ſix thouſand of their braveſt ſoldiers. , 
But the proſperity of Julian, which hitherto had 
flowed in an uninterrupted tide, began now to 
ebb ; while he ravaged the adjacent country of 
Creſiphon, he vainly expected the junction of 
Procopius and Sebaſtian, whoſe march he hyped 
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would have been executed with the ſame ſucceſs 
and diligence as his own: theſe expectations were 
diſappointed by the diſſentions of the two generals, 
and by the treachery of the Armenian king, who 
withdrew his troops from the camp of the Romans. 

When Julian was compelled to abandon all 
hopes of this reinforcement, he determined, after 
conſulting his generals, to relinquiſh the ſiege 
of Cteſiphon; yet he rejected with diſdain the 
offers of a negociation of peace. Sapor, accuſ- 
tomed to the irreſolution of Conſtantius, was ſur- 
priſed at the firmneſs and diligence of his ſucceſ- 
ſor : his own forces from the diſtant provinces 
could be but ſlowly aſſembled; and, before he 
could lead an army into the field, he beheld the 
devaſtation of Aſſyria; his pride was humbled, a 
miniſter of rank and conſequence was diſpatched, 
under pretence of private buſineſs, to Hormiſdas, 
to requeſt an introduction to the emperor. Julian 
was inflexible ; but he deſired Hormiſdas to diſ- 
miſs the miniſter privately, left the hope of an 
honourable peace might cool the ardour of the 
troops. 


From the walls of Cteſiphon the emperor 
marched to ſeek the army of the Perſian monarch, 
and, no longer confining himſelf to the banks'of 
the Tigris or Euphrates, determined to advance 
into the inland provinces: in this reſolution he 

Was 
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was confirmed by a Perſian nobleman, who, to 
ſerve his country, aſſumed the appearance of a 
fugitive, In vain did the experienced Hormiſdas 
urge his ſuſpicions ; the credulous Julian, by the 
advice of the traitor, iſſued an haſty order to de- 
ſtroy the whole of his navy; and after reſerving a 
ſupply of proviſions for twenty days, eleven hun- 
dred veſſels with their ſtores were committed to 
the flames. The murmurs of the ſoldiers, on 
this occaſion, ſeem to impeach the judgment of 
the general; but let us recollect that a ſimilar con- 
duct in Agathocles and Cortez was crowned with 
ſucceſs, and has been attended by applauſe, 

The deſtruction of his magazines compelled 
Julian to ſeek ſubſiſtence in the fertile region be- 
tween the river Tigris and the mountains of 
Media. But on the approach of the Roman 
army, the inhabitants deſerted the open villages 
the cattle was driven away, the corn and graſs 
were conſumed with fire, and the emperor was 
foon reduced to the ſcanty ſtock he had preſerved 
from the deſtruction of his ſtores : before this was 
entirely expended he might hope to reach by haſty 
marches the wealthy and defenceleſs cities of Ec- 
batana, or Suſa; but the ignorance or treachery 
of the guides, deprived him of this reſource, and 


the Romans wandered ſeveral days to the eaſtward 


of NO. The Perſian, whoſe counſels had 
2 2 proved 
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proved fo fatal, eſcaped from the camp, and his 
followers were. compelled by tortures to reveal 
the ſecret of his perfidy. The vain dreams of 
conqueſt vaniſhed from the anxious mind of Ju- 
han, and he embraced the reſolution of endea- 
vouring to fave the army by a rapid movement 
towards Corduene, a fertile province, which ac- 
knowledged the dominion of Rome; the fignal of 
retreat was given ſeventy days after he paſſed the 
Chaboras with ſanguine eee of 3 


the Perſian monarchy. 


While the Romans advanced i into the country: 
they had been inceſſantly harraſſed by bodies of 
eavalry, who, however, maintained a cautious diſ- 
tance; but the moment the legions began to re- 
tire toward the Tigris, they were alarmed by the 
appearance of more formidable detachments, and 
ſoon found themſelves ſurrounded by an army of 
Perſians commanded by Meranes, an officer of 
ability and experience, accompanied by two ſons 
of the great king. In repeated charges the Per- 
fans were conſtantly repulſed, and the action of 
Maronga was attended by a conſiderable laughter 
of the barbarians, though atchieved by almoſt an 
equal loſs on the ſide of the victorious legions. 
But the invincible enemies of the Romans were. 
famine and the climate; the former was vainly 
attempied to be relieved by Julian, who dif- 

7 tributed 


mon foldiers. 
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tributed the proviſions of the imperial houſehold, 
and contented himſelf with the fare of the com- 
The ſultry heat of an Aſſyrian 
ſummer oppreſſed the hardy veterans, accuſ- 
tomed to the cold regions of Gaul and Germany, 
the moſt gloomy apprehenſions were entertained, 
that before they could reach the frontiers of the 


empire, the Romans muſt periſh by diſeaſe, by 


famine, or the ſword, | 

The reſtleſs mind of J ulian, in his broken 
lumbers, was agitated by foreboding viſions. A 
fiery meteor, which ſhot athwart the ſky and 
vaniſhed from his ſight, convinced him he had 
ſeen the menacing countenance of the god of war. 
The Tuſcan Haruſpices warned him to abſtain 
from action; but ſuperſtition gave way to reaſon, 


and the emperor purſued his march through a 


mountainous country, the hills of which had been 


ſecretly occupied by the Perſians. An alarm that 


his rear was ſuddenly attacked brought back the 
attentive monarch. Without his cuiraſs, and de- 
fended only by a ſhield he had ſnatched from a 
ſoldier, he haſtened with a ſufficient detachment 
to repel the enemy. A ſimilar danger recalled 
him to the front; and in the ſame inſtant the centre 
claimed his preſence and aſſiſtance. The barba- 


' 11ans fled; and Julian, eager in the purſuit, was 


expoſed to a cloud of miſſile weapons, A javelin, 
y 3 after 
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after raiſing the ſkin of his arm, tranſpierced the 
ribs, and fixed in an interior part of the liver ; he 
fell {ſenſeleſs from his horſe, and by his guards 
Was conveyed out of the tumult of the battle into 
an adjacent tent. The report of. the event in- 
ſpired the Romans with invincible valour and the 
thirſt of revenge; the conflict was maintained till 
night: on the left wing the Romans ſuſtained 


ſome loſs ; but the fortune of the day was adverſe 


to the barbarians ; Meranes and Nohordates, their 
two generals, were ſlain; they abandoned the field; 
and had Julian ſurvived, the advantage might have 
been improved into a deciſive victory. 

Julian, on his firſt recovery from the fainting fit, 
called for his horſe and arms; the painful effort 
A. D. 363. exhauſted his ſtrength, and the ſur- 

June 26. geons diſcovered the ſymptoms of ap- 
proaching death. He employed the awful mo- 
ments that remained as became a hero and a 
ſage. After reflecting with pleaſure on the inno- 
cence of his private life, and declaring, he had 
preferyed the ſupreme authority pure and imma- 
culate, ſubmitting his actions to the laws of pru- 
dence, of juſtice, and of moderation, he con- 
tinues, * I now offer my tribute of gratitude to 
te the eternal Being, who has not ſuffered me to 
te periſh by the cruelty of a tyrant, by the ſeeret 
F dagger of conſpiracy or by the flow tortures 


« of 
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ec of lingering diſeaſe, He has given me in the 
«© midſt of an honourable career, a ſplendid and 
* glorious departure from this world; and I hold 
ce it equally abſurd, equally baſe, to ſolicit or to 
« decline the ſtroke of fate. Thus much 1 have 
cc attempted to ſay; but my ſtrength fails me, 
ce and I feel the approach of death.—I ſhall cau- 
e tiouſly refrain from any word that may tend to 
te influence your ſuffrages in the election of an 
« emperor: my choice might be imprudent; 
cc and if it ſhould not be ratified by the conſent of 
ce the army, it might be fatal to the perſon whom 
ce I ſhould recommend. I ſhall only, as a good 
ce citizen, expreſs my hopes, that the Romans 
© may be bleſſed with the government of a virtu- 
te ous ſovereign.” After this he entered into an 
argument with the philoſophers Priſcus and Maxi- 
mus, on the nature of the ſoul. His wound, from 
the exertion, began to bleed afreſh; he called for 
a draught of cold water, and this extraordinary 
man expired about midnight, in the thirty-ſecond 


year of his age, and after a reign of one year and. 


eight months from the death of Conſtantius. 

The death of Julian, in whom the race of Con- 
ſtantius Chlorus was extinct, left the empire 
without a maſter, and without an heir. The ſitu- 
ation of a famiſhed army, encompaſſed by a hoſt 
of barbarians, ſhortened the moments of grief and 
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deliberation; the body of the deceaſed prince 
was decently embalmed, and the various officers of 
the army were ſummoned to aſſiſt in a military 
ſenate. The merit of Salluſt united their ſuffra- 
ges; but the venerable prefect, alledging his in- 
firmities, declined the offer with firmneſs. While 
they debated, a few voices ſaluted Jovian, then 
A. D. 363. no more than firſt of the domeſtics, 
June 27. with the names of emperor and Au- 
guſtus : : the acclamation was repeated by the 
guards; and the new prince, aſtoniſhed at his for- 
tune, was inveſted with the imperial ornaments, 
and received the oath of fidelity from the generals, 
The ſtrongeſt recommendation of Jovian was the 
merit of his father Varronian, who enjoyed in re- 
tirement the fruit of his ſervices; yet the ſon 
had ſupported with credit the character of a chriſ- 
tian and a ſoldier, and his cheerful temper and 
familiar wit had recommended him to his fellow- 

ſoldiers, | 
The firſt order of the new emperor was to pro- 
ſecute the intended march : but the death of Julian, 
revealed by a deſerter, revived the confidence of 
Sapor ; he continued the purſuit, and by his in- 
ceſſant attacks threw the rear guard into diſorder, 
and the battle was only reſtored by the perſever- 
ing valour of the Romans, On the fourth day 
Pg * of Julian, the army encamped near 
the 
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the city Dura. The Tigris was ſtill on their left ; 
but though five hundred Gauls, with ſkill and 
vigour, ſtemmed the rapid ſtream and ſurpriſed 
a poſt of the enemy, the reſt of the army, after 
ineffectual efforts, were compelled to relinquiſh 
their attempt to paſs the river. Their diſtreſs was 
hourly augmented, and the. bands of the barba- 
rians increaſed, while the proviſions and hopes 
of the legions diminiſhed. 

In this forlornleſs ſituation the ſound of peace 
revived the fainting ſpirits of the Romans, but the 
terms on which it was concluded have ſtained for 
ever the reputation of Jovian. A ſafe retreat was 
purchaſed by the ceſſion of the five provinces ac- 
quired by the arms of Galerius, the important 
city of Niſibis, Singara, and the caſtle of the 
Moors, one of the ſtrongeſt fortreſſes in Meſopo- 
tamia: The Romans alſo agreed to abandon for 
ever the king and kingdom of Armenia. In conſe- 
quence of theſe conceſſions, a truce for thirty years 
was ſtipulated between the hoſtile nations, and Jo- 
vian was permitted to explore the moſt convenient 
place for the paſſage of the Tigris. As ſoon as 
the troops reached the weſtern bank of that river, 
their dread of the barbarians was no more; yet in 
a laborious march through the plains of Meſopo- 


tamia they endured the laſt extremities of hunger 


and thirſt. A ſmall ſupply of — from 
Sebaftian 
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Sebaſtian and Procopius announced the fidelity 
of thoſe generals, and the remains of the Roman 
army at length pitched their tents under the walls 
of Niſibis. 8 

The ignominious terms of peace were ſoon re- 
vealed, and diffuſed throughout the empire: the 
minds of the people were filled with aſtoniſnment 
and grief; the citizens of Niſibis, in particular, 
conjured the emperor not to abandon them to a 
barbarian exaſperated by the firmneſs with which 
they had formerly repelled his attacks. Their in- 
treaties were ineffectual; and as Jovian ſuppoſed 
their diſcontent might induce them toſubmit to the 
Perſian government, he commanded them, under 
pain of death, to leave the city within three days. 
They were affigned an aſylum in Amida, and, with 
this reinforcement, that city ſoon became the 
capital of Meſopotamia. The caſtle of the Moors 
and Singara were alſo evacuated, and the five 
provinces beyond the Tigris reſtored to the Per- 
Gan dominion. 

After performing theſe engagements, Jovian 
proceeded with his court to Antioch, and left to 
Procopius, the kinſman of Julian, the honour 
of conducting the funeral of that prince. The 
corpfe of the deceaſed emperor was tranſported 
from Niſibis to Tarſus, where his remains were 
interred, and his ſtately tomb was erected on the 
banks of the river Cydaus, | 
CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


DEATH OF JOVIAN — ELECTION OF VALENTINIAN, WHO 
ASSOCIATES HIS BROTHER VALENS, AND MAKES 
THE FINAL DIVISION OF THE EASTERN AND 
WESTERN EMPIRES —REVOLT OF PROCO- 

PIUS — DEATH OF VALENTINIAN — HIS 
TWO SONS GRATIAN AND VALEN- 

TINIAN II. SUCCEED TO THE 
WESTERN EMPIRE, 


Tu E faith of Jovian was announced to his 
people by his diſplaying, in his march from 
Niſibis to Antioch, the banner of the croſs at the 
head of his legions. The edicts of Julian were 
aboliſhed, and the eccleſiaſtical immunities re- 
ſtored and enlarged. The attachment of the em- 
peror to the Nicene creed was declared, by the 
reverence he expreſſed for the virtues of the great 
Athanaſius. The veteran of the faith once more 
ſeated himſelf on the archiepiſcopal throne, and 
aſſured Jovian that his devotion would be re- 


warded by a long and ſucceſsful reign; and the 
policy 
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policy of the monarch, to ſecure the completion 
of theſe aſſurances, granted to his ſubjects uni- 
verfal toleration. 

But the predictions of the primate of Alexandria 
were ſoon confuted by the premature death of 
Jovian, who, impatient to poſſeſs the palace of 
Conſtantinople, had advanced as far as Ancyra the 
capital of Galatia ; where he himſelf aſſumed, and 
beſtowed on his infant ſon, the enſigns of rhe con- 
fulſhip. At Dadaſtana, a town between Ancy- 
ra and Nice, the emperor, after indulging in an 
intemperate ſupper, retired to reſt; and the next 
morning was found dead in his bed. Various 

A. D. 364. Cauſes were aſſigned for his ſudden 

Feb. 7. death; the quantity of wine, the qua- 
lity of the muſhrooms he had ſwallowed the pre- 
ceding evening, and the vapour of charcoal which 
might ſuffocate him in his fleep, have all been in- 
Hſted on; but the neglect of a regular enquiry 
ſeems alone to have-countenanced the ſuſpicion of 
Poiſon ; his body was ſent to Conſtantinople; and 
his infant Ton furvived ſixteen years afterwards, 
but had then been deprived of ane eye by the jea- 
bouly-of the government. 

The Roman world, after the death of Jovian, 
remained ten days without a maſter. The vacant 
throne was once more offered to, and rejected by, 


Vallutt: and when the virtues of the father were 


alledged 
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alledged in favour of the ſon, the venerable przfe& 
declared, the advanced age of the one, and the 
unexperienced youth of the other, rendered them 
equally unfit to govern. After ſeveral candidates 
had been propoſed and rejected, the ſuffrages of 
the aſſembly were united by the merit of Valenti- 
nian, the fon. of Count Gratian. The father, from 
an obſcure ſituation, had riſen to the higheſt com- 
mands of Africa and Britain; the ſon had on e- 
very occaſion diſplayed an undaunted ſpirit and 
vigorous mind. His perſon was tall and majeſtic, 
his countenance manly; and though ignorant of 
the arts of rhetoric, his ready eloquence com- 
manded attention. His habits of temperance and 
chaſtity acquired the eſteem, and his ſenſe of mi- 
litary diſcipline enforced the obedience of his fel- 
low-ſoldiers, He profeſſed the chriftian faith, and 
in the forty-third year of his age was called to 
the government of the Roman world. 

Valentinian was inveſted with the A. D. 46. 
purple amidſt the acclamations of the Feb. 26. 
troops ; but when, from his tribunal, he began to 
addreſs the armed multitude, he was interrupted 
by their clamours, that he ſhould inſtantly name 
a colleague. His intrepid calmneſs obtained ſi- 
lence ; after declaring ſince they had raiſed him 
from the ſtation of private life, it was bis duty to 
conſult the intereſt of the empire, and that the 
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choice of an aſſociate. required deliberation ; he 
added, © That deliberation ſhall be ny care; let 
« your conduct be dutiful and conſiſtent; retire to 
« your quarters; refreſh your minds and bodies; 
tt and expect the accuſtomed donative on the ac- 
<« ceſſion of an emperor.” The aſtoniſhed troops 
confeſſed the voice of their maſter, and Valenti- 
nian was conducted in ſolemn pomp to the palace 
of Nice. Though the emperor rejected the im- 
portunities of the ſoldiers, he conſulted the aſſem- 
bly of the chiefs ; © Moſt excellent prince,“ ſaid 
Dagalaiphus, if you conſider only your fami- 
ly, you have a brother; if you love the republic, 
look round for the moſt deſerving of the Ro- 
A. D. 364, mans.“ The emperor remained ſi- 
March 28. lent, but on his arrival at Conſtanti- 
nople beſtowed the title of Auguſtus on his bro- 


ther Valens. 


The moſt amiable quality of Valens was his 
ſincere attachment to his benefactor, whoſe ſupe- 
rior genius and authority he readily acknowledg- 
ed. Valentinian, in the final diviſion of the em- 
pire, aſſi gned to his brother, then in the thirty- ſixth 

A. D. . year of his age, the præfecture of the 

June. eaſt, with the capital of Conſtantino- 
ple; to himſelf he reſerved the præfectures of II- 
lyricum, Italy, and Gaul, and fixed his reſidence 
at Milan. 


The 
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The tranquillity of the eaſt was diſturb- A. P. 363. 
ed by the revolt of Procopius, the kinſ- Sꝙtember. 
man of Julian. A rumour prevailed that Julian had 
inveſted Procopius, before the altar of the Moon 
at Carrhæ, with the imperial purple. His inſtant 
ſubmiſſion diſarmed the jealouſy of Jovian, and 
he was permitted to retire with his wife and family 
to his patrimony in Cappadocia. On the acceſſion 
of Valentinian and Valens, he was arreſted in the 
name of the new ſovereigns; but eſcaping from 
the vigilance of his guards to the ſea coaſt of the 
Euxine, he paſſed over to the country of the Boſ- 
phorus. In a moment of deſpair he quitted his ſe- 
queſtered retreat, and embarked in a merchant veſ- 
fel for Conſtantinople. At firſt he lurked in the vil- 
lages of Bithynia, but at laſt confiding to the fideli- 
ty of two friends, he obtained intelligence of the 
ſtate of public affairs. The people were diſcon- 
tented at the imprudent diſmiſſal of the præfect 
Salluſt; the character of Valens was deſpiſed, 
and he himſelf abſent in Syria. Two cohorts of 
Gauls were perſuaded to liſten to the propoſals of 
the conſpirators. They were drawn up near the 
baths of Anaſtaſia; and Procopius, clothed in a 


purple veſt, appeared, as if he roſe from the dead, 


in the midſt of Conſtantinople. The ſoldiers re- 
ceived him with ſhouts of joy and vows of fidelity; 
the malecontents flocked to his ſtandard; the ma- 

| giſtrates 
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giſtrates were ſeized, the priſons and arſenals 
broke open; and in a few. hours Procopius he- 
came maſter of the imperial city. The Gothic 
princes contracted alliance with, and the cities of 
Thrace and the fortreſſes of the Lower Danube, 
acknowledged the dominion of, the uſurper. His 
generals ſubdued the wealthy provinces of Bithy- 
nia and Aſia; and the renowned legions of the 
Jovians and Herculians embraced and defended 
the cauſe of Procopius. The alliance of Fauſtina, 

the widow of the emperor Conſtantius, added dig- 
nity to his claims ; the princeſs Conſtantia, ſcarce 


five years old, was ſhewn to the army, and the. 


ſoldiers declared they would ſhed the laſt drop of 
their blood in defence of the royal infant. 
Valentinian was involved in the difficulties of 
a German war, when he was alarmed by the re- 
volt of the eaſt, and the rumour of the death of 
Valens; but Valens was alive, and at Cæſarea, 
when he firſt received intelligence of the rebel- 
lion. Deſpairing of his fortune, he propoſed to ne- 
gociate with the uſurper, and abdicate the purple. 
From this deſign he was diſſuaded by his miniſters, 
The minds of the people were conciliated by a- 
gain appointing Salluſt præfect; the veteran gene- 
rals of the empire were perſuaded to ſupport by 
their influence and abilities the brother of Valenti- 
nian ; and the ſoldiers of Procopius as readily de- 
ſerted 
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ſerted his ſtandard as they had joined it. In two 
engagements at Thyatira and Nacoſia, the unfortu- 
nate kinſman of Julian was betrayed by his troops; 
and after wandering ſome time among A. D. 366. 
the woods, he ſuffered the puniſhment May 28. 
of unſucceſsful rebellion. 

The ſtern temper of Valentinian generally ren- 
dered him inſenſible to the dictates of humanity z 
he conſidered clemency as a weakneſs, and ſeverity 
as a virtue. The timid mind of Valens was actu- 
ated by ſuſpicion and dread; he puniſhed becauſe he 
feared or diſtruſted. Rome and Antioch, during 
the reign of the two brothers, were equally polluted 
by frequent executions from different motives ; 
but when rage or terror influenced not the con- 
duct of Valentinian and Valens, their laws were juſt, 


their government temperate, and their regulations 
f humane. By the former, fourteen ſkilful phyſici- 
> ans were appointed in the fourteen different quar- 
. ters of Rome, with conſiderable ſtipends; and the 
, good ſenſe of an illiterate ſoldier founded an uſe- 
, ful inſtitution for the education of youth, and the 
. ſupport of declining ſcience. But the moſt ho- 
, nourable circumſtance of his character is the im- 
? partiality he preſerved in an age of religious con- 

tention ; and his wiſe and moderate adminiſtration 
> WM contributed to ſoften the manners and abate the 
5 prejudices of religious factions. 
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3:4 DECLINE AND FALL OF 
The ſubjeAs of the emperor of the eaſt had 


reaſon to lament the different ſyſtem adopted by 


Valens; that prince reſigned his conſcience to 
the direction of the Arians, and religiouſly perſe- 
cuted the orthodox diſciples of the catholic church. 
The death of Athanaſius ſeated on the archiepiſco- 
pal throne of Alexandria the Arian Lucius, who 
endeavoured to purchaſe the favour of the reign- 
ing party by the ſufferings of their chriſtian bre- 
thren. The monks of Egypt excited with more 
juſtice the imperial indignation ; and Valens com- 
manded thoſe ſubjects whom he conceived to have 
gratified a lazy diſpoſition under the pretence of 
religion, to be dragged from their ſolitude, and 
to be compelled to diſcharge the active duties; but 
it is probable the executions which ſtained the mo- 
naſteries, and were directed by Arian prieſts, ex- 
ceeded the intentions of the ſovereign. 

The wealth and avarice of the clergy, which 
have exerciſed the judgment of modern legiſlators, 
called forth the attention of Valentinian ; by ſeve- 
ral regulations, he endeavoured to prevent the 
eccleſiaſtics from abuſing the confidence of a timid 
conſcience, or defrauding the expeCtations of a 
natural heir. The director was no longer permit- 
ted to receive any gift or legacy from his ſpiritual 
daughter ; but the legiſlator did not immediately 
diſcover, that the induſtry checked in the purſuit 

of 
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of private emolument would be exerted, under 
the names of piety and patriotiſm, in augmenting 
the wealth, and extending tlie poſſeſſions of the 
church. 

The reputation of the military ſkill and experi- 
ence of Valentinian had promoted his acceſſion 
to the throne ; the ſtate of public events juſtified 
the motive, and the conduct of Valentiman ſanc- 
tioned the choice of his ſubjects. During the 
twelve years of his reign, his firmneſs and vigi- 
lance protected his own dominions, and his genius 
inſpired the feeble councils of his brother. The 
method of annals might diſtract, by a deſultory 
narrative, the attention of the reader ; a ſeparate 
view of the five great theatres of war, 1. Germa- 
my; 2. Britain; 3. Africa; 4. The Eaſt; and 5. 
the Danube, will impreſs a more diftin& image of 
the military ſtate of the empire under the reigns 
of Valentinian and Valens. 

I. The ambaſſadors of the Alemanni had been 
offended by the behaviour of the maſter of the 
offices, who had diminiſhed the uſual preſents 
on the acceſſion of an emperor: They commu- 
nicated their ſenſe of the affront to 
their countrymen, who ravaged the 
provinces of Gaul, and retired with their booty 
before they could be intercepted. The A. P. 366. 
enſuing year, during the ſeverity of January. 

A a 2 winter, 


A. D. 365. 
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winter, the whole military force of the nation 
broke through the barrier of the Rhine. Two 
Roman counts were defeated and mortally wound- 


ed, and the ſtandard of the Batavians fell into the 


hands of the conquerors. The Batavians regain- 
ed their ſtandard, but retrieved not their honour 
in the eyes of Valentinian. This ſevere judge 
ordered the Batavians, whom he had encircled 
with the reſt of the imperial army, to be degraded 
from their rank, ſtripped of their arms, and fold 


for ſlaves to the higheſt bidders. The unhappy 


victims of his reſentment implored the indulgence 
of another trial againſt the enemy; Valentinian 
conſented with affected reluctance: The com- 
mand, after being declined by Dagalaiphus, was ac- 
cepted by Jovinus, who obtained a deciſive advan- 
tage over the ſcattered barbarians; at Scarponna, in 
the territory of Metz, he ſurpriſed a large diviſion 
of the Alemanni; a ſtill more conſiderable army of 
the barbarians was unexpectedly attacked by the 
Roman general, as they were bathing in the ſtream, 
or repoſing on the banks of the Moſelle. A multi- 
tude of the braveſt warriors were inſtantly pierced 
by the ſwords and javelins of the legionaries; and 
the fugitives, eſcaping to the camp near Chalons, 
prepared to encounter with united force the victo- 
rious lieutenant of Valentinian. The bloody con- 
flict laſted a whole ſummer's duty; the Ale- 

manni 


nni 
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manni were at length defeated with the ſlaughter 
of ten thouſand men; and the victori- 

ous general, Joyinus, received from his July. 
ſovereign the enſigns of the conſulſhip. But the 
triumph of the Romans was diſgraced by the 
murder of the captive king; and the ſubſequent 
aſſaſſination of the ſon of Vandomair, a prince 
of a delicate conſtitution but daring ſpirit, was a 
deliberate violation of the laws of humanity and 
Juſtice. 

When Valentinian conſidered the Alemanni as 
humbled, he was provoked by the ſurpriſal of 
Metz by. Rando, a bold Barbarian, who, after 
plundering the city, retired with his booty. The 
exaſperated emperor reſolved. to avenge himſelf 
on the whole nation : Count Sebaſtian was order- 
ed to invade the country on the ſide of Rhætia; 
and the emperor, accompanied by his ſon Gra- 
tian, croſſed the Rhine at the head of a formid- 
able army. The Alemanni fixed their camp on 
a lofty mountain; Valentinian, as he explored 
a ſecret paſs, ſcarce eſcaped from an ambuſcade 
of the barbarians by ſpurring his horſe down a 
ſteep and ſlippery deſcent, and was obliged to 
leave behind him his armour-bearer and mag- 
nificent helmet. The inſult was effaced by the 
aſſault of the Roman troops, who aſcended the 
mountain on three different ſides, and uniting 
their forces on the ſummir, urged the barbarians 
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down the northern ſide, where count Sebaſtian in- 
tercepted their retreat. The emperor, after his 
victory, retired to Treves, and provided for the 
future defence of the frontier, by fortifying with 
labour and art the banks of the Rhine from its 
ſource to the ſtreights of the ocean. 

To diſtract the future attention of the Aleman- 
ni, the emperor excited againſt them 
the Burgundians, who inhabited the 
countries on either fide the Elbe. An army of 
fourſcore thouſand men appeared on the banks of 


A.D. 371. 


the Rhine, and claimed the promiſed ſubſidies 


from the Roman monarch. They were amuſed 
with excuſes and delays, and compelled, after a 
fruitleſs expectation, to retire. Their hereditary 
feuds with the Alemanni {till continued; and Va- 
lentinian might rather wiſh to intimidate the lat- 
ter than to deſtroy them. 

The ſea-coaſt of Gaul and Britain was expoſed 
to the depredations of the Saxons, who, from the 
preſent duchy of Slefwig, harraſfed and afflicted 
the maritime provinces. Severus, the maſter ge- 
neral of the infantry, was called by the count, to 
whom it had been affigned, to the defence of the 
ſea-coaſt or Armorican limit. The Saxons ſur- 
rounded, were forced to relinquiſh their ſpoil, and 
to yield a ſelect number of their youth to ſerve in 
the imperial army. But the retreat they had ſti- 
pulated for, was violated by the perfidy of the 

Roman 
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Roman general; the undaunted Saxons were be- 
trayed into an ambuſcade, and their valour over- 
whelmed by the number of their enemies. 

II. The Roman province of Britain was re- 
duced to a ſtate of civilization and ſervitude; but 
the northern region, called Caledonia, was inha- 
bited by the two tribes of Scots and Picts. The 
former were the men of the hills, the latter thoſe 
of the plain; the incurſions of both had long in- 
creaſed the calamities which the Britiſh ſubjects of 
the empire too frequently experienced from the 
rapacity of their governors. The commanders of 
the province were ſurpriſed and cut off A. p. 
by the barbarians ; and, after a long 357. 370. 
conſultation, Valentinian intruſted the defence of 
Britain to the abilities of the brave Theodoſius. 
He croſſed the channel in a favourable moment 
of navigation, and at the head of the veteran 


bands of the Heruli and Batavians, the Jovians 


and Victors, purſued his ſucceſsful A. p. 
march from Sandwich to London. In 368, 389. 


24.5 campaigns his prudent ſpirit and conſummate 


art reſcued every part of the province from the 
rapacious enemy ; the ſplendor of the cities and 
the ſtrength of the fortifications were reſtored, and 
the trembling Caledonians were confined to the 
northern angle of the iſland. On his return, The- 
odoſius was appointed maſter-general of the ca- 
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valry; as commander on the Upper Danube he 


defeated the Alemanni, and was afterwards choſen 


— 


to ſuppreſs the revolt of Africa. 

III. Africa had long been governed, or rather 
oppreſſed, by count Romanus; his abilities were 
conſiderable, but his avarice exceeded his capa- 
city, and he ſuffered the barbarians with impunity 
to ravage the province, the treaſures of which he 
diverted to his own uſe. The unhappy provin- 


cials in vain implored the juſtice and protection 


of the emperor ; the guilty governor, by ſplendid 
preſents, cultivated the friendſhip of his miniſters ; 
and Romanus was continued in his command till 
the Africans, provoked by his covetouſneſs, joined 
the rebellious ſtandard of Firmus, the Moor. 
Nabal, the father of Firmus, was one of the 
richeſt Mooriſh princes who acknow- 
ledged the ſupremacy of Rome ; his 
wealthy inheritance was diſputed by a numerous 
poſterity, and Zamma, one of the ſons of Nabal, 
was ſlain in a domeſtic quarrel by his brother 
Firmus. Romanus purſued the culprit with an 


A. D. 352. 


implacability, which aſſured him he muſt either 


ſubmit to the executioner, or appeal to his ſword 
and the people. He was received as the deliverer 
of his country ; the authority of Romanus became 
contemptible, and the power of Firmus was eſtab- 
liſhed, at leaſt, throughout Fez and Mauritania. 

But 
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But on the appointment of Theodoſius, the timid 
uſurper ſunk under the aſcendant of 
virtue and military genius. Though 
Firmus poſſeſſed arms and treaſures, he confided 
in the practice of his native arts; but the vigilance 
of Theodoſius was not to be deceived by an ap- 
parent ſubmiſſion. A dark conſpiracy was de- 
tected, and the accomplices of Firmus were either 
puniſhed by death, or rendered objects of horror 


A. D. 378. 


by the amputation of both their hands. In vain 


did Firmus hope to ſecure his retreat amidſt the 
boundleſs plains of Getulia, or the numerous val- 


lies of Mount Atlas; Theodoſius was determined 


the war ſhould only end with the death of the 
tyrant, With a ſele& band of three thouſand five 
hundred ſoldiers, the Roman general penetrated 
into the heart of the country; the barbarians 
were diſconcerted by the boldneſs and prudence of 
his conduct; and the body of Firmus, who, hope- 
leſs of eſcape, had ſtrangled himſelf, was delivered 
by Igmazen, king of the Iſaflenſes, to the perſe- 
vering general of Valentinian. 

Africa had been loſt by the vices of Romanus ; ; 
it was regained by the virtues of Theodoſius. 
Yet Romanus, by the influence of a favourite, eſ- 
caped the puniſhment due to his 
crimes ; and the reſtorer of Africa and 
Britain, after the death of Valentinian, was igno- 

miniouſly 


A.D. om” 
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miniouſly beheaded at Carthage, on a vague ſuf. 
picion that his ſervices were ſuperior to the rank 

of a ſubject, | 
IV. By the treaty of Jovian, the Romans had 
ſolemnly renounced the ſovereignty and alliance of 
the kingdoms of Armenia and Iberia. Sapor, at 
A.D. the headof a formidable hoſt, entered 
365. 378. the territories of Armenia, poſſeſſed 
himſelf by treachery of the perſon of Tiranus, 
whoſe life was ſoon terminated by deſpair or aſſaſ- 
ſination, and reduced the kingdom to the ſtate of 
a Perſian province, After expelling Sauromaces, 
who reigned under the protection of the Romans, 
from Iberia, he placed the crown of that country 
an the head of his vaſſal Aſpacuras. But the Per- 
fan monarch was ſoon convinced, it was mare eaſy 
to over-run than to retain a country naturally hoſ- 
tile: A numerous and active party acknowledged 
Para, the ſon of Tiranus, as the lawful ſovereign 
of Armenia; and the Iberians compelled Aſpacu- 
ras to divide the kingdom with his rival Sauroma- 
ces. Valens, with flow and cautious meaſures, 
ventured to ſupport the Roman party in Armenia 
and Iberia; twelve legions marched to eſtabliſh 
the authority of Sauromaces ; a powerful army, 
commanded by count Trajan, encamped on the 
confines of Armenia. Theſe appearances of war 
gave way to a long negociation, Though the in- 
vaſion 


2 
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vaſion of the Goths and Huns afterwards expoſed 
the provinces of Aſia to the arms of Sapor, the 
declining age of the monarch inſpired him with 
maxims of moderation. His death, 
after a reign of ſeventy years, delivered 
the Romans from their ancient enemy; and the 
domeſtic troubles which enſued, engaged the at- 
tention of the court and councils of Perſia. 

The adventures and fate of Para form a ſingular 
and diſgraceful object in the reign of Valens: By 
the timid councils of that monarch, the ſon of 
Tiranus was repeatedly ſupported and recalled. 
But Para conſidered himſelf as the independent 
ſovereign of Armenia, and eſcaped from the vigi- 
lance of the Romans, who had perſuaded him to 
truſt to their profeſſions, and who endeavoured to 
detain him as their priſoner. After his return to his 
native kingdom he ſtill continued to profeſs him- 
ſelf the ally of Rome, but Valens had injured him 
too deeply ever to forgive. By the command of 
the emperor, count Trajan invited the unſuſpici- 
ous Para to a ſumptuous entertainment; the im- 
perial table was ſtained with the royal blood of a 
gueſt and an ally; and the weak and wicked coun» 
cils of the Romans proclaimed a corrupted and 
declining empire. 

V. During an interval of thirty years, the Goths 
had extended their dominions. Hermanric, king 

of 


A.D. 383. 
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of the Oſtrogoths, had perſuaded the independent 
tribes to acknowledge him as the ſovereign of the 
Gothic nation: The chiefs of the Viſigoths had 
renounced the royal title to aſſume the appellation 
of judges. Among theſe, Athanaric, Fritigern, and 
Alavivus were the moſt illuſtrious. The ambi- 
tious deſigns of Hermanric were enlarged ;: he ſub- 


dued the Venedi, who filled the plains of modern 


Poland; the Heruli, who inhabited the marſhy 


lands near the lake Mzotis; the ZEſtii, whoſe 


name is ſtill preſerved by the province of Xſtho- 
nia ; and nine other conſiderable nations. The 
Goths had embraced the party of Procopius ; an 
army was detached to his aſſiſtance, but before 
it could join his ſtandard, the rebel was no more. 
The generals of Valens cut off the ſubſiſtence, and 
intercepted the retreat of the barbarians, who 
were compelled to ſubmit to the mercy of the 
conqueror, and were diſtributed through the cities 
of Aſia, The ſpirit of Hermanric reſented the 
calamities of his countrymen ; he demanded with 


menaces the releaſe of the captives : a decent re- 


fuſal was at firſt ſignified, but the manly exhorta- 
tions of Valentinian animated his brother to vin- 
dicate the inſulted majeſty of the empire. 
Hermanric reſigned this defenfive war to the 
conduct of the brave Athanaric; and Valens in 
A.D. perſon paſſed the Danube on a bridge 


30, 3685359. of boats. Two campaigns were made 


by 
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by the Romans with doubtful and indeciſive ſuc- 
ceſs: but the third year was attended by the de- 
feat of Athanaric; and. the purſuit of the Goths 
was rendered more bloody by the precaution of "18 
the victorious generals, who had promiſed a large | bn 
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reward for the head of every Goth. The barbari- bf 
ans ſubmited ; the terms of peace were adjuſted by ir 
Valens and Athanaric, who met in their reſpec- | 7 
ue barges in the middle of the Danube. The i 
- freedom of trade which the Gaths had hitherto en- t Þ 
| joyed, was reſtricted to two cities on the Danube 1 
5 and their leaders, Athanaric excepted, were de- | N 
| prived for their raſnneſs of their penſions and ſub- | 
ſidies. The Goths remained in a ſtate of tran- Il 
; quillity about fix years, till impelled againſt the q 
| empire by the hoſt of Scythians, who ſeemed to . 
) iſſue from the frozen region of the north. | 1 


Valentinian had reſerved for his im- 
mediate care, the defence of the 
Rhætian and Illyrian provinces. The new forti- 
fications he erected ſometimes treſpaſſed on the 
territories of the barbarians, and excited their | 
murmurs ; their complaints were treated with con- 1 k 
tempt by Marcellinus, the worthleſs fon of | 
Maximin, the inhuman præfect of Gaul. The it 
bloody treachery of Marcellinus was exercifed in | 
the murder of Gabinius, the king of the Quadi. 1 
The Roman affected to liſten to the remonſtran- | | 4 
ces 
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ces of the German monarch, invited him to an en- 
tertainment, and aſſaſſinated him in the unſuſpect- 
ing moment of convivialigg. The fate of Gabinius 
in the weſt, was the ſame as that of Para in the 
eaſt; but the hardy Quadi reſented the death of 
their ſovereign far differently from the timid Ar- 


menians. The veteran legions had been drawn 


away to ſuppreſs the revolt of Firmus, and the bar- 


barians invaded Pannonia in the ſeaſon of the har- 


veſt. The daughter of the emperor Conſtantius, 
whoſe name had been uſed to ſupport the cauſe of 


Procopius, and who was now the deſtined wife of 


the heir of the weſtern empire, narrowly eſcaped 
from their purſuit, and with difficulty reached Sir- 
mium. Even Sirmium poſſibly would have yield- 
ed in the moment of conſternation, had not the 
courage of the citizens been revived by the pre- 
ſence of Probus, the Prætorian præfect. Two 
legions, while they diſputed the vain honours of 
precedency, were ſurpriſed and ſlaughtered; and 
the invaſion of the neighbouring tribes endangered 
the province of Mæſia, which was preſerved by 
young Theodoſius, duke of that frontier, who 
diſplayed a courage worthy of his father, and of 

his future greatneſs. | 
Valentinian, who reſided at Treves, was afflict- 
ed with the calamities of Illyricum : 
in the enſuing ſpring he marched in 
| perſon 
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perſon with a conſiderable part of the forces of 
Gaul; and to the ſuppliant ambaſſadors of the 
Sarmatians, returned the anſwer, that as ſoon as 
he reached the ſcene of action, he ſhould examine 
and pronounce, But forgetting the provocation, 
he remembered only the injury; and advancing, 
into the country of the Quadi, he involved it in 
univerſal devaſtation and a promiſcuous maſſacre. 
Such was the diſcipline of the Romans, and the 
conſternation of the enemy, that Valentinian re- 
paſſed the Danube without the loſs of a fingle 
man. To complete the deſtruction of the country, 
he fixed his quarters at Bregetio, near the Hun- 
garian city of Preſburgh. While the emperor 
planned the operations of future war, the ambaſſa- 
dors of the Quadi, by the reprefentation of Equi- 
tius, were introduced into the imperial preſence. 
They affirmed that the late invaſion was the crime 
of ſome irregular robbers; but the anſwer of Va- 
lentinian left them but little to hope from his cle- 
mency. He reviled in the moſt intemperate lan- 
guage their baſeneſs and inſolence: but while his 
voice and geſtures expreſſed the violence of his 
fury, a blood veſſel burſt in his body, and Valen- 
tinian fell ſpeechleſs into the arms of A. D. 373. 
his attendants; in a few minutes the Nov. 
emperor of the weſt expired in the fifty- fourth 
year of his age, and having nearly completed the 
twelfth year of his reign. 

Gratian» 
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Gratian, who was the eldeſt ſon of Valentinian 
by his firſt wife Severa, was in the ſeventeenth year 
of his age ; he had married the daughter of Con- 
ſtantius, and had already received from his father 


the title of Auguſtus. But Gratian, when Valen- 


tinian expired, was in the palace of Treves, many 


hundred miles diſtant from the camp of Bregetio. 


The ſoldiers, who occupied that camp, were in- 


fluenced by Mellobaudes and Equitius, who com- 


manded the Illyrian and Italian bands; and an in- 
fant prince, only four years old, the ſon of Va- 
lentinian by his ſecond wife Juſtina, was inveſted, 
by military acclamations, with the titles of ſu- 
preme power. The temperate prudence of Gra- 
tian induced him to acquieſce in the choice of the 
army, and to diſſemble his reſentment till he could 


ſecurely puniſh the authors of the conſpiracy. He 


adviſed Juſtina, and her infant fon Valentinian, 
to fix their reſidence at Milan, while he aſſumed 
the more arduous command of the countries be- 
yond the Alps; but though he behaved with uni- 
form tenderneſs towards his colleague, he gradu- 
ally confounded the office of a guardian with the 
authority of a ſovereign. The Roman world was 


governed in the joint names of Valens, Gratian, 
8 J 


and Valentinian; but the power of Valens was 
confined to the eaſt, nor was he ſuffered to inter- 
fere in the adminiſtration of the weſt, 
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CHAPTER XVIII, 


MANNERS OF THE PASTORAL NATIONS — PROGRESS OF 
THE HUNS FROM CHINA TO EUROPE—FLIGHT OF THE 
GOTHS— THEY PASS THE DANUBE— GOTHIC WAR 
— DEFEAT AND DEATH OF VALENS—GRATIAN 
INVESTS THEODOSI{US WITH THE EASTERN 
EMPIRE—HIS CHARACTER AND SUCCESS 
PEACE AND SETTLEMENT OF 

THE GOTHS, 


F ROM the reign of Valens may be dated the 
Fall of the Roman empire. The invaſion of the 
Huns impelled the Gothic nation on the provinces 
of the weſt: the original principle of motion was 
concealed in the remote countries of the north; 
and the latent cauſes of theſe emigrations may be 
illuſtrated, by conſidering the tribes of hunters 
and ſhepherds, who, in every age, have inhabited 
the immenſe plains of Scythia or Tartary ; whoſe 
active valour has over-turned the thrones of Aſia, 
and ſpread devaſtation through the countries of 
VOL, I, 3 Europe. 
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Europe. In reviewing a nation of ſhepherds and 
warriors, the important articles of their diet, their 
habitations, and their exerciſes, are worthy obſer- 
vation. 

The ſhepherds of the north, too indolent to cul- 
tivate the earth, depend for their ſubſiſtence on 
their numerous flocks and herds: Theſe accom- 
pany them in their march; and the luxuriant 

vegetation of the graſs in the uncultivated waſte, 
affords ſufficient paſture for the hardy cattle. The 
fingular taſte of the fayages of Scythia for horſe 
fleſh, facilitates their military operations ; in their 
rapid incurſions, the cavalry is always followed 
by an adequate number of ſpare horſes, which 
may be uſed to redouble the ſpeed, or fatisfy the 
hunger of the barbarians. In a haſty march they 
provide themſelves with little balls of hard curd, 
which they diſſolve in water; and this unſubſtan- 
tial diet wilt ſupport for many days the life and 

even ſpirits of the patient Tartar, 
The houſes of the Tartars are ſmall oval tents, 
which afford a promiſcuous habitation for both 
fexes ; the palaces of the rich, which conſiſt of 
wooden huts, may be drawn on a waggon by a 
team of oxen. As ſoon as the forage of a certain 
diſtrict is conſumed, the tribe marches to freſh 
paſtures ; their choice of ſtations is regulated by 
the ſeaſons, and the active and reſtleſs ſpirit of the 
Tartar 
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Tartar calculates him habitually for emigration 
and conqueſt, 

The management of their herds is devolved on 
their captives while they themſelyes employ their 
hours in the amuſements of the chace. In every 
age they have been celebrated as ſkilful riders, and 
their plains produce a ſtrong and uſeful breed of 
horſes : they excel in the management of the lance 
and the bow; and it is eaſy to transfer to the an- 
noyance of a human enemy, that patience and 
ſkill which have long been exerciſed in the de- 
ſtruction of wild beaſts. 

The vagrant tribes or hords of Scythia were 
united by various permanent cauſes under a ſu- 
preme head, on whom they beſtowed the title of 
Khan. Though they acknowledged hereditary 
ſucceſſion, yet as it was the duty of a Tartar ſo- 
vereign to lead his ſubjects to war, the claims of 
an infant were often diſregarded, and ſome martial 
kinſman was entruſted with the royal authority. 
Two diſtinct and regular taxes were impoſed, to 
ſupport the dignity of the chief, and each amount- 
ed to the tythe both of their property and of 


their ſpoil. In deſcribing the extent of Scythia, 


the whole longitude of it, from the mouth of the 
Danube to the ſea of Japan, 1s about one hun- 
dred and ten degrees, or more than five thouſand 


miles; and in latitude, we may adyance from the 
B b 2 fortieth 
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fortieth degree, above one-thouſand miles, till we 
are ſtopped by the exceſſive cold of Siberia. 

The Huns, who in the reign of Valens threat- 
ened the Roman empire, had, in a more early pe- 
riod, been formidable to that of China : Their 
original ſeat was, probably, a tract of country on 
the north ſide of the great wall, The valour of 


the Huns extended their narrow limits; but their 


proſperity was interrupted by a variety of revo- 
lutions; and before the end of the firſt chriſtian 
ra, the power of their Tanjous, or princes, 
which had entirely extended over the empire of 
China, was utterly deſtroyed. The moſt puſilla- 
nimous of the Huns mingled with their conquer- 
ors the Sienpi, a tribe of Oriental Tartars; fifty- 
eight hords implored the protection of China, and 
were appointed to guard the province of Chanſi, 
and the territory of Ortous : but the more war- 
like tribes of the Huns maintained the undaunted 
ſpirit. of their anceſtors ; and in two great diviſi- 
ons, directed their march towards the Oxus and 
towards the Volga. The firſt of theſe colonies, 
afterwards called the J/hite Huns, eſtabliſhed 
themſelves in Sogdiana, and abandoned their paſ- 
toral life for permanent habitations : their vicinity 
to Perſia often involved them in wars with that 
monarchy ; and in a memorable victory over 
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Firuz, they diſplayed their valour and modera- 
tion. 

The ſecond diviſion of the Huns advanced 
towards the north-weſt; and in their laborious 
march, their native fierceneſs was augmented by 
their intercourſe with the ſavage tribes. Their 
independent ſpirit rejected the hereditary ſucceſ- 
fion of the Tanjous; each hord was governed by 
its peculiar Mur/a, or father, and the council of 
the Murſas directed the meaſures of the whole na- 
tion. A dark interval elapſed, after the Huns of 
the Volga were loſt to the Chineſe, before they 
ſhewed themſelves to the Romans. After croſſing 
the Volga to the weſt, they invaded the plains be- 
tween the Volga and the Tanais, ] covered with the 
tents of the Alani, a race of barbarians leſs ſavage 
and deformed, but not leſs. martial and independ- 
ent than the Huns. The banks of the Tanais be- 
held the triumph of the Huns over the collected 
force of the Alani: the greateſt part of the van- 
quiſhed incorporated themſelves with the victors; 
and the Huns, with augmented numbers and con- 
fidence, proceeded to invade the limits of the 
Gothic empire, 

The great Hermanric was alarmed by this for- 
midable hoſt of unknown enemies; and he ſoon 
diſcovered his vaſſal tribes, provoked by oppreſ- 
Hon, were more inclined to ſecond than to repel 
B bz the 
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the invaders. The puniſhment of the innocent 
wite of one of the chiefs, who had deſerted the 
ſtandard of the Gothic tyrant, was avenged by 
the brothers of the unfortunate woman. The a+ 
ged king of the Gochs, after languiſhing ſome 
time, died of the wound they inflicted, The reins 
A.D. 37; of government, on his death, were left 
in the. hands of Withimer, who, with 

ſome Scythian ayxiliaries, was defeated and lain 
in a decifive battle by the Huns and Alani. The 
perſon of Witheric, the infant king, was ſaved by 
the diligence of Alatheus and Saphrax, two war- 
riors of approved fidelity; theſe conducted the 
remaining Oſtrogoths toward the Nieſter, a river 
which now ſeparates the Turkiſh and Ruſſian do- 
minions, and on the banks of which Athanaric 
had fixed the camp of the Vifigoths. A detach- 
ment of cavalry belonging to the Huns, paſſed 
the river at a ford by the light of the moon, and 
encompaſſed and attacked Athanaric, who, with 
difficulty, retreated into the hilly country. A judi- 
cious plan of defenſive war, which he had formed, 
was diſappointed by the impatience of his trem- 
bling countrymen, who were perſuaded that the 
barrier of the Danube alone could ſave them 
from the barbarians of Scythia. Athanaric, who 
had formerly {worn never to ſet his foot on the ter- 
ritory of the empire, retired with a faithful band of 
followers 
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followers into the mountainous country of Cauca- 
land; and the body of the nation of Viſigoths, 
led by Fritigern and Alavivus, advanced to the 
banks of the Danube, to implore the protection 

of the emperor of the eaſt. | 
Valens, after terminating the Gothic 
war, had fixed his reſidence at Anti- 
och, when he was informed by. the officers who 
guarded the Danube, that the north was agitated 
by a furious tempeſt ; that a monſtraus race of ſa- 
vages, called Huns, had ſubverted the power of 
the Goths, who, with pathetic lamentations, im- 
plored the protection of the Roman government, 
and requeſted the permiſſion of cultivating the 
waſte lands of Thrace, and to become the obedi- 
ent ſubjects and faithful protectors of the repub- 
lic, The mind of Valens, no longer guided by 
the wiſdom and authority of his brother, who had 
expired towards the end of the preceding year, 
was alarmed and perplexed. The diſtreſsful ſitu- 
ation of the Goths, which required a peremptory 
deciſion, precluded delay, the favourite reſource of 
feeble minds; the miniſters whom he conſulted, 
applauded the liberality of fortune, which had 
conducted, from the moſt diſtant countries of the 
globe, an army of ſtrangers, to defend the throne 
of Valens. The prayers of the Goths were grant- 
£9, and the governors of the Thracian dioceſe 
were 
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were ordered to make neceſſary preparations for 
the paſſage and ſubſiſtence of a great people, till 
a proper territory could be allotted” for their fu- 
ture reſidence. But two conditions were annexed 
to the imperial liberality ; the Goths, before they 
paſſed the Danube, were to deliver their arms, and 
their children were to be diſperſed through, and 
educated in, the provinces of Aſia. 

The Goths, during the interval of the negocia- 
tion, had made ſeveral attempts to paſs the Da- 
nube ; they had been as conſtantly repulſed by the 
vigilant officers of the frontier. The imperial man- 
date was at length received, and the whole maſs of 
the Gothic people, of both ſexes and of all ages, 
amounting to near a million, was tranſported 
with labour and difficulty over the great river. 
The children, at leaſt thoſe of a diſtinguiſhed rank, 
were conducted without delay to the ſeats aſſigned 
for their reſidence and education ; but the ſtipu- 
lation moſt important, was ſhamefully eluded; 
the barbarians, who conſidered their arms as the 
enſign of their honour and the pledges of their 
ſatery, conſented to proſtitute their wives and 
daughters, or to ſurrender their wealth, to pur- 
chaſe the connivance of the inſpectors. The Goths 
were permitted to enter the boats with arms ; and 
when collected, on the other ſide. of the river, 
their camp, which ſpread over the plains and hills 

of 
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of Mæſia, aſſumed a threatening aſpect. Ala- 
theus and Saphrax, the leaders of the Oſtrogoths, 
with their infant king, ſoon appeared on the 
banks of the Danube, and in vain endeavoured to 
obtain from the favour of Valens, the ſame indul- 


gence which had been incautiouſly granted to the 
Viſigoths. 


barians required the firmeſt temper and the moſt 
dextrous management, the military government 
of Thrace was exerciſed by Lupicinus and Maxi- 
mus, two men equally deſtitute of capacity and 
integrity. To gratify their own avarice, they ſtu- 
diouſly augmented the wants of the barbarians, 
who, when their property was exhauſted, were 
compelled to purchaſe a temporary ſubſiſtence, e- 
ven by the ſale of their ſons and daughters. A 


1 ſpirit of diſcontent prevailed through the camp of 
5 dhe barbarians, who loudly complained of the hoſ- 
z tile conduct of their new allies. The clamours 
e of the multitude alarmed the guilty Lupicinus 
ir and Maximus; they attempted to diſperſe the 
d Goths through the interior provinces, and to 
urge the compliance of the barbarians by the 
Mn terrors of a military force. In collecting an army, 
8 they diſarmed the ſhips and fortifications which 
r, detended the Danube. The vigilant Alatheus 
Is and Saphrax ſeized the opportunity ; on rafts and 


ſuch 


At this criſis, when an unſettled nation of bar- 
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ſuch veſſels as could be inſtantly procured, they 
tranſported over the river their army and their 
king, and pitched their independent camp on the 
territories of the empire. 

Though Alavivus and Fritigern poſſeſſed at 
firſt an equal authority over the Viſigoths, yet the 


ſuperior qualities of Fritigern ſoon aſſumed the 


military command : He courted the friendſhip, 


and united under the ſame ſtandard, the Oſtro- 


goths; and proceeded by ſlow marches towards 
Marcianopolis, the capital of lower Mzſia, about 
ſeventy miles from the Danube. Lupicinus in- 
vited to an entertainment the leaders of the 
Goths; their martial train remained under arms 
at the entrance of the palace. The gates of the 
city were ſtrictly guarded, and the barbarians ex- 


cluded from the uſe of a plentiful market. The 


deriſion of the townſmen inflamed their indigna- 
tion; blows ſucceeded, and ſwords were at length 
drawn. Lupicinus was informed by a meſſenger, 
that many of his ſoldiers were ſlain ; and he iſſued 
a command to revenge their deaths, by a maſſacre 
of the guards of Fritigern and Alavivus. The 
clamorous ſhouts and dying groans appriſed 
Fritigern of his danger, © A trifling diſpute,” 
ſaid the Gothic leader, © appears to have ariſen 
« between the two nations; but it may be pro- 
e ductive of the moſt dangerous conſequences, 

N « unleſs 
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« unleſs the tumult is immediately pacified by the 
« aſſurance of our ſafety, and the authority of our 
« preſence.” At theſe words, Fritigern and his 
companions drew their ſwords, and forced their 
paſſage through the ſtreets and gates of Marciano- 
polis: They were received by the Gothic camp 
with loud acclamations, and the hoſtile banners 
of the barbarians were inſtantly diſplayed. Lupi- 
cinus, at the head of ſuch a military force as he 
could haſtily collect, encountered the Goths about 
nine miles from Marcianopolis ; the day was ad- 
verſe to the Romans, and the ineffectual valour 
of the ſoldiers ſerved only to procure to them- 
ſelves an honourable death, and to protect the 
ignominious flight of their guilty leader. The 
barbarians inſtantly ſpread their devaſtations 
through the province of Thrace ; and their courſe 
was marked by the conflagration of villages, and 
the mangled bodies of the inhabitants, 

The report of the Gothic victory was ſoon dif- 
fuſed over the adjacent country; and the miniſ- 
ters of Valens were anxious to remove beyond the 
Helleſpont, a numerous body of Goths, who had 
been received into the ſervice of the empire, and 
were encamped under the walls of Hadrianople. 
But the hoſtile threats with which the firſt magi- 
ſtrate of Hadrianople, at the head of an armed 
but undiſciplined multitude, urged their departure, 

provoked 
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provoked, the indignant barbarians; they preſently 
diſperſed, and deſpoiled of their armour the un- 
warlike populace. On the arrival of Fritigern, 
they ranged themſelves under his ſtandard, and 
ſignalized their ardour in the ſie ge of Hadrianople, 
But Fritigern ſoon diſcovered, that in the attack 
of fortifications, the efforts of courage alone are 
ſeldom effectual; and raifing the ſiege, he revenged 
his diſappointment by the deſtruction of the ad- 
jacent country. 

Valens, on the intelligence of the rebellion of 
the Goths, declared his reſolution of marching a- 
gainſt them, and ſolicited the aſſiſtance 
of his nephew, the emperor of the weſt. 
Richomer, the count of the domeſtics, was diſ- 
patched by Gratian with the Gallic legions, con- 
ſiderably reduced by deſertion; and joined, in 
Thrace, Trajan and Profuturus, who were en— 
truſted with the conduct of the Gothic war dur- 
ing the abſence of Valens. The generals, in 
council, reſolved to ſeek and encounter the bar- 
barians, who had encamped in the mehdows near 
the ſouthern mouth of the Danube. Fritigern, 
whoſe vigilant eye beheld the imperial forces en- 
creaſing, recalled to his ſtandard his ſcattered de- 
tachments. The undaunted courage of the Goths 
was oppoſed by the {kill and diſcipline of the Ro- 


mans; the conflict was ſupported, with alternate 
ſucceſs, 


A. D. 370, 
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ſucceſs, from dawn of day to a late hour of e- 
vening; arid when the two armies retreated to 
their reſpective camps, neither of them could 
claim the honours or the effects of a deciſive vic- 
tory. The inferior number of the Romans ren- 
dered them leſs able to ſupport the real loſs; but 
the Goths, confounded at the unexpected reſiſt- 


ance, remained ſeven days within the fortification 


of their waggons. 

The imperial generals, grown prudent from ex- 
perience, adopted the more rational plan of con- 
fining and deſtroying the barbarians by famine, 
by a chain of well-choſen poſts. The deſign was 


proſecuted with {kill and diligence by Saturninus, 


the maſter-general of the cavalry ; but the ſyſtem 
was interrupted by the alarming information that 
new ſwarms of hoſtile nations had paſſed the Da- 
nube. The ſagacious Fritigern had cemented an 
alliance with Saphrax and Alatheus, the leaders of 
the Oſtrogoths; he had obtained the aid of the 
Taifalæ, a people as celebrated for their mili- 
tary virtues as diſgraced by the public infamy 
of their unnatural amours. But his moſt pow- 
erful auxiliaries were drawn from his former ene- 
mies, the Huns and the Alani; ſeveral hords of 
whom, allured by the promiſes of Fritigern, joined 
the Scythian cavairy to the Gothic infantry, and 
by their union rendered more formidable the 
hoſt of the barbarians, 
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During the diſtractions of the eaſt, the emperor 
Gratian in the weſt was engaged in a ſerious and 
bloody conteſt with the Alemanni. The 
intelligence that Gratian was preparing 


to lead his forces to the aſſiſtance of Valens, 
pointed out to the reſtleſs Alemanni the moment 


A. D. 387 


of ſucceſsful invaſion: They paſſed the Rhine 


on the ice with ſome ſmall detachments, and the 
military power of the nation, amounting to forty 
thouſand men, rapidly followed. The legions 
which had been ordered into Pannonia were im- 
mediately recalled; and the youthful emperor took 
the field, accompanied by the experienced Nani- 
enus and Mellobaudes, who united in his perſon 


the characters of count of the domeſtics and 


king of the Franks. In the plains of Alſace, the 
well-· practiced evolutions of the Romans triumph- 
ed over the valour of the Alemanni, five thouſand 
only of whom, after the death of their king, e- 
ſcaped into the woods and mountains. The em- 
peror purſued his victory into the country of the 
Alemanni : the barbarians ſued for peace; and 
the conduct of Gratian, whoſe courage, at the 
age of nineteen, was diſtinguiſhed in the fore- 
moſt ranks, inſpired his ſubjects with the hopes 

of a long and auſpicious reign, | 
While Gratian enjoyed the applauſe of his peo- 
ple, the emperor Valens was received at Conſtan- 
| tinople 


| 
| 
/ 
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tinople with murmurs and reproaches. He was 
urged by the clamours of the multitude, to march 
againſt the barbarians, whom he had incautiouſly 
admitted into his dominions ; and the inſults of 
the preſumptuous citizens, provoked the fatal 
raſhneſs of Valens, and haſtened the downfal of 
the Roman empire. The mind of the emperor 
was elated by the atchievements of his lieutenants z 
the yaliant Frigerid had intercepted and defeated 
the Taifalæ, whoſe king was ſlain in battle. Se- 
baſtian, maſter-general of the infantry, at the head 
of a ſelect detachment, had ſurpriſed a large bo- 
dy of the Goths in their camp, and the immenſe 
ſpoil he recovered filled the city of Hadrianople 
and the adjacent plain, Thele ſplendid exploits 
excited the emulation of Valens; he conſidered 
victory as certain, and having ſtrengthened his ar- 
my by a numerous reinforcement of veterans, he 
conducted his march from Conſtantinople to Ha- 
drianople, with a {kill which prevented the hoſ- 
tile activity of the barbarians. 

The camp of Valens was pitched under the 
walls of Hadrianople, and a council aſſembled to 
decide the fate of the emperor and the empire. 
The obſequious eloquence of Sebaſtian prevailed, 
who repreſented every doubt of victory as un- 
worthy the majeſty of the Roman monarch. The 
ſecret arts of Fritigern precipitated the ruin of 

Valens; 
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Valens; he declared, he was willing to employ his 
arms in the defence of the empire, if he could 
ſecure for his countrymen a ſettlement on the 
waſte lands of Thrace : but as he doubted the 
ready conſent of the barbarians, he expreſſed his 
with that the treaty might be ſupported by the 
terrors of an imperial army. Count Richomer, 
who returned from the weſt at the ſame time, in- 
formed the emperor of the eaſt, that his nephew, 
.Gratian, having triumphed over the Alemanni, 
was advancing, by haſty marches, at the head of 
his victorious legions, to inſure by his junction 
the ſucceſs of the Gothic war. But Valens was 
actuated by a fatal pride of jealouſy ; he diſdained 
the advice, and rejected the aid of his youthful 
Kinſman; and ſoothed with the vain dream of 
conqueſt, ruſhed headlong on death and deſtruc- 
tion. 

On the ninth of Auguſt, the emperor, leaving 
A. D. 372, his baggage and military treaſure under 
Aug ult 9h. a ſtrong guard, marched from Hadria- 

nople to attack the Goths, who were encamped 
about twelve miles from the city. By ſome miſ- 
take, the right wing arrived in ſight of the enemy, 
whilſt the left was at a conſiderable diſtance ; and 
the ſoldiers of the latter, in endeavouring to quick - 
en their pace, were thrown into unavoidable con- 


fuſion. While Fritigern anxiouſly expected the re- 
turn 
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turn of the Gothic cavalry, which had been detach- 
ed to forage in the adjacent country, he continued 
to practiſe his former arts; and during ſome hours 
of fruitleſs negociation, the Romans, exhauſted by 
hunger and thirſt, were expoſed to the rays of a 
burning ſun. The return of the Gothic ſquadrons 
commanded by Alatheus and Saphrax was the ſig- 
nal for battle; the imperial cavalry fled before 
them; the Roman infantry, abandoned and ſur- 
rounded on every fide, was broken and cut to 
Pieces. The emperor Valens, wounded and de- 
ſerted by his guards, ſought protection among the 
Lancearii and Mattiarii, who ſtill maintained 
their ground. His generals, Trajan and Victor, 
appriſed of his danger, flew with a ſmall body of 
troops to his reſcue ; but on piercing to the ſpot, 
they found only broken arms and mangled bodies, 
without being able to.diſcover their prince dead or 
alive. Several hiſtorians relate that Valens, by his 
attendants, was removed from the field of battle 
to a neighbouring cottage, which, while they en- 
deavoured to dreſs his wound, was attempted by the 
enemy, who provoked by a diſcharge of arrows, 
ſet fire to an adjacent pile of faggots, and with the 
cottage, conſumed the emperor of the eaſt. A 
boy who eſcaped from a window, alone ſurvived 
to inform the barbarians of the ineſtimable prize 
they had loſt by their raſnneſs. In the unfortunate 
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battle of Hadrianople, beſides the emperor, two 
maſter-generals of the cavalry and infantry, two 
great officers of the palace, thirty-five tribunes, 
and two-thirds of the Roman army periſhed ; and 
the remainder was only ſaved by the approach of 
night, and the calm courage which Victor and 
Richomer diſplayed amidſt the general conſter- 
nation. 

The pride of the Goths was elated by their vic- 
tory, but their avarice was diſappointed by the ob- 
ſtinate reſiſtance of Hadrianople, in which the 
greateſt part of the imperial wealth had been ſe- 
cured. After an impolitic maſſacre of three hun- 
dred deſerters, the indignant barbarians raiſed 
the ſiege, and poured from the walls of Hadria- 
nople to the fuburbs of Conſtantinople. While 
they gazed with admiration on the ſplendid capi- 
ta} of the eaſt, a party of Saracens engaged in the 
ſervice of the Romans, ſallied from one of the 
gates; the cavalry of Scythia yielded to the ſwift- 
neſs and ſpirit of the Arabian horſes, and the 
Goths were diſmayed, when they beheld a naked 
Arab apply his lips to the wound, and ſuck the 
blood, of a Gothic ſoldier whom he had ſlain. The 
northern barbarians retired from the inacceſſible 
ramparts of Conftantinople, and poſſeſſing them- 
ſelves of the narrow pals of Succi in the defiles of 
Mount Hæmus, they ſpread themſelves over a 

fertile 
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fertile country, as far as the confines of Italy and 
the Hadriatic ſea. 

On the firſt receꝑtion of the Goths into the em- 
pire, their ſons had been diſtributed through the 
the cities of the eaſt; theſe youths had betrayed 
their wiſhes to imitate the glorious example of their 
fathers. The death of Valens had left the eaſt 
without a ſovereign ; and Julius, the maſter-ge- 
neral of the troops, after he had received diſ- 
cretionary powers from the ſenate, concerted 
with the principal officers effectual 
meaſures for extirpating the Gothic 
youth in Aſia. Theſe, under the pretence of re- 
ceiving a liberal grant of lands and money, were 
collected into the forum of every city: the ſtreets 
and avenues were lined with Roman troops; at 


A.D. 378. 


the ſame hour, throughout the cities of the eaſt, 


the ſons of the Goths were the victims of an indif- 
criminate flaughter ; and the perfidious, but per- 
haps neceſſary, policy of Julius delivered the Ro- 
mans from this dangerous and domeſtic enemy. 
The emperor Gratian was far advanced on his 


march toward the plains of Hadrianople, when 


he was informed by Victor and Richomer of the 
fate of his colleague, and the deſtruction of two- 
thirds of the Roman army. The modeſt youth 
felt himſelf unequal to the ſupport of a ſinking 
world ; a tormidable hoſt of Germans threatened 

C02 to 
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to overwhelm the provinces of Gaul ; the govern- 
ment of the eaſt required the preſence of a hero 
and a ſtateſman ; and the emperor inveſted with 
the purple the great Theodoſius, then an. exile, 
and whoſe father, the reſtorer of Britain and Gaul, 
had ſuffered only three years before, an unjuſt and 
ignominious death under the authority of Gra- 
tian himſelf. 

Theodoſius, who had early diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
in Mzſia by vanouiſhing an army of the Sarma- 
tians, after the melancholy fate of his father had 
retired to cultivate his patrimony between Valla- 
A. D. 4:9. dolid and Segovia; from thence he 

Jan. 19. was called to receive the imperial en- 
ſigns at Sirmium. To the former dominions of the 
eaſtern empire were added, with the conduct of 
the Gothic war, the dioceſes of Dacia and Mace- 
donia ; and Theodoſius, with the general admira- 
tion and approbation of the Roman world, in the 
thirty-third year of his age, was honoured with the 
title of Auguſtus, and aſcended the throne of the 
eaſt, 4 

The GREAT Theodoſius, for by that honour- 
able epithet he was afterwards diſtinguiſhed, fixed 
his head quarters at Theſſalonica, the capital of 
the Macedonian dioceſe. Inſtead of attempting 
to encounter in any deciſive battle the numerous 


hoſt of the victorious barbarians, by an extenſive 
and 
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and well- concerted plan of operations A. p. 

he defeated and cut off the ſeparate 279. 382. 
detachments of the enemy; the fortifications of the 
cities were ſtrengthened, diſcipline was again re- 
vived ; and confidence inſenſibly reſtored to the 
Roman legions, The deliverance of the provin- 
ces was rather the work of prudence than of va- 
lour; and the new emperor never failed to ſeize 
and improve every favourable opportunity : nor 
could a long and dangerous diſeaſe divert his at- 
tention from the public ſervice. The death of 
Fritigern diſſolved the union of the barbarians, 
who had hitherto ſubmitted to the direction of his 
ſuperior genius : A ſpirit of diſcord aroſe among 
the independent tribes and nations; Modar, a 
prince of the royal blood of the Amali, was al- 
lured to join the Roman ſtandard ; the illuſtri- 
ous deſerter ſoon obtained the rank of maſter- gene- 
ral: He ſurpriſed an army of his countrymen 
immerſed in wine; and after a cruel ſlaughter of 
the barbarians, returned with four thouſand wag- 
gons to the imperial camp, Even the re- union of 
the Goths under Athanaric, who, driven from 
the woods Caucaland, had at length paſſed the 
Danube, contributed, by the policy of Theodo- 
ſius, to eſt ibliſh the peace of the empire. Age 
had chilled the daring ſpirit of Athanaric, and ne 
liſtencd to the fair propoſal of an honourable 
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treaty. Theodoſius entertained in Conſtantinople 
his new ally with the magnificence of a monarch, 
The barbarian prince obſerved with curious at- 
tention the variety of objects which attracted his 
notice. I now behold,” exclaimed he, * what 
&« I never could believe, the glories of this ſtu- 
ce pendous capital; the emperor of the Romans 
« is without doubt a god upon earth,. and the 
ce preſumptuous man who dares to lift his hand 
* againſt him is guilty of his own blood.” The 
intemperance of the judge of the Viſigoths did not 
long allow him to enjoy the ſplendours of Con- 
ſtantinople; but the policy of Theodoſius erected 
a ſtately monument to his memory, and the whole 
army of Athanaric enliſted under the ſtandard of 
the Roman empire. The ſubmiſſion of ſo large 
a body alarmed each independent chieftain, who 
A. D. 382. haſtened to conclude a ſeparate treaty; 

October. and the final capitulation of the Goths 
may be dated four years and near two months 
after the death of the emperor Valens. 

The reſtleſs ſpirit of the Oftrogoths, under Ala- 
theus and Saphrax, had ſought new ſcenes of ra- 
pine and glory; their deſtructive courſe had been 
pointed towards the weſt: after an interval of 
four years, in which they had concluded and vio- 
lated a treaty with the emperor Gratian, they re- 

turned 
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turned with accumulated force to the 
banks of the Danube, The artifices 
of the general who commanded on the Thracian 


A. D. 386, 


frontier precipitated the deſtruction of the barba- 


rians; by the dexterity of his ſpies, he allured 
them to attempt the paſſage of the Danube in a 
dark night, in hopes of ſuFpriſing the ſleeping 
army of the Romans: but when they had nearly 
reached the ſouthern bank of rhe river, in the con- 
fidence that they ſhould find an eaſy landing, their 
progreſs was unexpectedly ſtopped by a triple line 
of veſſels; and a fleet of gallies, urged down the 
ſtream by the oars and tide, ſunk and diſperſed 
the feeble canoes of the barbarians. Alatheus, 
their general, periſhed with his braveſt troops; 
and though the laſt diviſion of the embarkation 
might regain the oppoſite ſhore, yet deſti- 
tute of counſel, and incapable of action, they 
ſoon implored the clemency of the victorious. 
enemy. 


The Viſigoths obtained ſettlements in Thrace ; 


the Oſtrogoths in Phrygia and Lydia; and the bar- 


barians procured the ſole poſſeſſion of the diſtricts 
appointed for their reſidence ; they cheriſhed their 
native language and manners, rejected the laws 
and juriſdiction of the magiſtrates of Rome, and 
acknowledged alone the ſovereignty of the em- 


peror. An army of forty thouſend Goths, main- 
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tained for the fervice of the eaſtern empire, af- 
ſumed the title of Fæderati, or Allies, and were 
diſtinguiſhed by their gold collars, liberal pay, 
and licentious privileges. Though the coun- 
tenances of the barbarians were ſtill hoſtile, yet 
experience encouraged the hope that they would 
hereafter acquire the habits of induſtry and 
obedience, Theſe expectations were frequent- 
ly diſappointed; during the civil war againſt 
Maximus, a number of Gothic deſerters retired 
into the moraſſes of Macedonia, waſted the ad- 
jacent country, and before they ſubmitted, com- 
pelled the emperor to march againſt them in per- 
fon : yet as the barbarians were not. incapable of 
gratitude, ſeveral leaders devoted themſelves to 


the ſupport of the empire; and the nation was 


— 


inſenſibly divided into two factions, The Goths 
who conſidered themſelves the friends of Rome, 
were directed by Fravitta, an honourable youth, 
diſtinguiſhed from his countrymen by his polite 
manners and liberal fentiments ; the fierce Priulf 
aſſerted the independence of amore numerous band 
of followers. The fatal ſecret of their domeſtic 
diſputes was betrayed, through intemperance, at 
the imperial table. The aſtoniſhed emperor diſ- 
ſembled his reſentment ; but Fravitta, alarmed at 
the inſolence of his rival, followed Priulf from the 
palace, and draw ng his ſword, laid him dead at 
| his 
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his feet. The champion of Rome was protected 
from the ſuperior number of his affailants by the 
interpoſition of the imperial guards ; but theſe 
ſcenes of barbaric rage diſgraced the palace, 
and excited the jealouſy, of the emperor of the 
caſt, 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


DEATH OF GRATIAN — RUIN OF ARIANISM — CIVIL 
WAR AGAINST MAXIMUS — ADMINISTRATION 
OF THEODOSIUS — DEATH OF VALENTI- 

NIAN HI. CIVIL WAR AGAINST EUGE- 
NIUS — DEATH OF THEODOSIUS — 
DESTRUCTION OF PAGANISM, 


s HE early fame of Gratian was equal to that 
of the moſt celebrated princes ; before he accom- 
pliſhed his twentieth year, he had endeared him- 
ſelf by his amiable diſpoſition, affable manners, 
his valour and dexterity in arms, to his friends, to 
his ſubjects, and to his ſoldiers, The five ſucceed- 
ing years of his reign undermined that reputation 
which had been eſtabliſhed with ſo much care; 
attentive obſervers diſcovered his apparent virtues 
rather to ſpring from a royal education, than to 
be the ſpontaneous growth of nature: his tractable 
temper allowed him to receive with facility the im- 


preſſions of the faithful counſellors of his father; 
mh but 
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but when time or accident had removed theſe, he 
became equally open to the ſuggeſtions of leſs able 
and more ambitious miniſters. The conſcience 
of the credulous ſon of Valentinian was directed 
by ſaints and biſhops, who conſidered the neglect 
of the divine law as the moſt capital crime: his 
perſon was entruſted to the care of the Alani ; 
he cultivated the eſteem, and participated the 
amuſements of theſe barbarian guards : his ſkill 
and boldneſs, which might be uſeful to a ſoldier, 
were vainly diſplayed in the chace; and he in- 
ſulted the public prejudice by frequently ſhewing 
himſelf to his army and people with the bow, 
the quiver, and fur garments of a Scythian warrior. 
Such a ſpectacle filled the legions with grief and 
indignation ; even the Germans affected to diſ- 
dain the horrid appearance of the ſavages of the 
north, and regarded with diſguſt and diſcontent 
the unworthy partiality of the emperor of the weſt. 

The revolt of Maximus in Britain ſoon decided 
the fate of Gratian. This bold candidate for im- 
perial dignity was a native of Spain; the country- 
man, the fellow-ſoldier, and the rival of Theo- 
doſius, whoſe elevation he had regarded with envy 
and reſentment. The events of his life had long 
fixed him in Britain, and ſome doubtful teſtimo- 
nies have given him.in marriage to the daughter 
of a lord of Caernarvonſhire; but whatever au- 
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thority, civil or military, Maximus might have 
poſſeſled in Britain, it is certain he was not in- 
veſted with either that of governor or general. 
His diſcontent might incline him to cenſure the 
conduct of his ſovereign, and encourage the mur- 
murs of the ſoldiers, who in concert with the pro- 
vincials, with a tumultuary but unanimous voice, 
proclaimed him emperor. If we give credit to his 
own declaration, he was compelled to accept the 
imperial purple ; but the moment he had violated 
his allegiance, he extended his ambition beyond 
the limits of Britain, and wiſely reſolved to pre- 
vent the deſigns of Gratian, He invaded Gaul 
with a fleet and an army, which have long 'been 
remembered as the emigration of a conſiderable 
part of the Britiſh nation ; and the armies of Gaul, 
inſtead of oppoling the march of Maximus, re- 
cerved him with joyful acclamations. The ſtand- 
ard of Gratian was abandoned even by the troops 
more particularly attached to the ſervice of the 
palace, and the emperor of the weſt fled towards 
Lyons with a feeble train of three hundred horſe. 


He might ſtill have reached in ſafety the domini- 
ons of his brother, if he had not been amuſed and 


deceived by the perfidious proteſtations of the 
governor of the Lyonneſe province. The arrival 
of Andragathius, the general of the cavalry of 
A. D. 383. Maximus, put an end to his ſuſpenſe; 

Aug. 23. and Gratian was delivered to the aſlaſ- 


lin; 
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fin, who boldly terminated by death a reign of 
eight years, during the latter part of which the ſon 
of Valentinian had forfeited the reſpect and con- 
fidence of the Roman world ; with the emperor 
periſhed his powerful general Mellobaudes, the 
king of the Franks. 

The rapid ſucceſſion of theſe events rendered it 
impoſſible for Theodoſius to march to the relief 
of his benefactor. His grief for the fate of Gra- 
tian was interrupted by the arrival of the-princi- 
pal chamberlain of Maximus. The uſurper, by 
his ambaſſador, condeſcended to juſtify his con- 
duct, and proteſted that the murder of Gratian had 
been perpetrated by the precipitate zeal of the 
ſoldiers. To Theodoſius he offered in a firm tone 
the alternative of peace or war, and concluded 
with a declaration, that if his friendſhip was re- 
jected, he was prepared to diſpute in a field of 
battle the empire of the world. 

Though the voice of honour and gratitude 
called aloud on Theodoſius to revenge the fate of 
Gratian, to whoſe liberality he was indebted for 
the imperial diadem; though the principles of 
Juſtice, and the artificial fabric of government, 
would receive a fatal ſhock from the impunity and 
ſucceſsful uſurpation of Maximus ; yet theſe con- 
fiderations were overbalanced by a ſenſe of ſupe- 
rior duties. The aſſaſſin of Gratian poſſeſſed the 
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moſt warlike provinces of the empire; the eaſt was 
exhauſted by the Gothic war ; the barbarians of 
the north menaced the very exiſtence of the Roman 
name; and an innocent people would be involved 
in the puniſnment due alone to the crimes of the 
rebel. Theodoſius accepted the alliance of the 
tyrant; but he ſtipulated that Maximus ſhould 
content himfelf with the countrtes beyond the Alps, 
and that the brother of Grattan ſhould be fecured 
in the ſovereignty of Italy, Africa, and the weſtern 
Illyricum. 

The orthodox biſhops who bewailed the death 
of Gratian, ſoon diſcovered that unfortunate youth 
had committed the ſceptre of the eaſt to a prince 
whoſe fervent zeal was ſupported by a more vigor- 
ous capacity. To Theodoſrus belongs the glory 
of ſubduing the Arian hereſy, and aboliſhing the 
worſhip of idols in the Roman world. The ortho- 
dox faith of Theodoſius was confirmed by an ar- 
gument adapted to the meaneſt capacity: He had 
lately beſtowed on his eldeſt ſon Arcadius the 
title of Auguſtus. The two princes were ſeated 
on a throne to receive the homage of their ſub- 
Jets; Amphilochius, biſhop of Iconium, ap- 
proached Theodofius with reverence, but accoſted 
his fon with familiarity. The indignant monarch 
gave orders that the ruſtic prieſt ſhould be in- 
ſtantly driven from his preſence ; but while the 
guards 
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guards were thruſting him out, the dextrous Pole- 
mic exclaimed, Such is the treatment, O em- 
« peror! which the king of heaven has prepared 
ce for thoſe impious men who affect to worſhip 
ce the Father but refuſe to acknowledge the e- 
« qual majeſty of his divine Son.” Theodoſius 
immediately embraced the biſhop of Iconium, and 
never forgot the important leſſon. 

The emperor of the eaſt, during the A. D. 380. 
Gothic war, had received the ſacra- Feb. 28. 
ment of baptiſm from the orthodox biſhop of Theſ- 
ſalonica; and by a ſolemn edict had proclaimed 
his own faith, and branded all who diſſented from 
it with the name of heretics. His en- 
El trance into Conſtantinople after a ſuc- 
ory ceſsful campaign, at the head of a victorious 
army, confirmed the hopes of the catholics. He 
gzected from the archiepiſcopal throne of the 
capital, the Arian Damophilus, and elevated 
in his place Gregory Nazianzen, the undaunt- 
ed champion of the Nicene creed. The different 
churches throughout the eaſt experienced the ſame 
fate; and this eccleſiaſtical revolution was con- 
ducted with ſo much diſcretion and vigour, that 
the religion of the emperor was eſtabliſhed with- 
out tumult or bloodſhed. But Gregory Nazian- 
zen enjoyed only a ſhort time his newly acquired 
dignity ; the validity of his ele&ion was diſputed, 
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and the humility of Gregory prompted 
him to a ready reſignation, He was 
ſucceeded by the ſenator Nectarius, recommend- 
ed by his eaſy temper, and who was obliged to 
delay his conſecration till he had received the rites 
of baptiſm. 

A council at Conſtantinople completed the the- 
ological ſyſtem of Nice; and the edicts of the em- 
peror Theodoſius denounced the moſt ſevere pe- 
nalties againſt the miniſters, the aſſemblies, and 
perſons of the heretics. The ſectaries were gra- 
dually diſqualified for the poſſeſſion of honourable 
and lucrative employments; yet the penal edicts 
of Theodoſius were ſeldom enforced ; and it was 
reſerved for his colleague, Maximus, to ſhed the 
blood of his chriſtian ſubjects on account of their 
religious principles. Of the Priſcil- 
lianiſts, whoſe rigid notions, by ab- 
ſolutely condemning the ule of the marriage- bed, 
diſturbed the peace of families, and even the 
tranquillity of the provinces of Spain, ſeven were 
tortured, condemned, and executed by the ſen- 
tence of the Prætorian prefect. 

Ambroſe, deſcended from a noble family of Ro- 
mans, had attained in the regular gradation of civil 
honours, the ſtation of conſular of Liguria, a 
province which included the imperial reſidence of 
Milan. At the age of thirty-four, before he had 
received 


A. D. 381. 
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received the ſacrament of baptiſm, the governor, 
without art or intrigue, was unanimouſly ſaluted 
by the whole body of the people with the epiſco- 
pal title, and the reluctant magiſtrate was com- 
pelled to undertake a ſpiritual office ill- ſuited to 
the occupations of his former life; but the active 
force of his genius ſoon qualified him for eccleſi- 
aſtical juriſdiction, and he condeſcended to direct 
the conſcience of the emperors, and the admi- 
niſtration of the empire. Gratian loved him as 
a father; and on the death of that unfortunate 
prince, when Juſtina trembled for her own and 
her ſon's ſafety, Ambroſe was twice diſpatched to 
the court of Treves, and by his dexterity and e- 
loquence contributed perhaps to check the ambi- 
tion of Maximus and protect the peace of Italy. 

But it was the misfortune of Juſtina, who ad- 
miniſtered in the name of her ſon Valentinian the 
affairs of Italy, to be attached to the Arian he- 
reſy. She propoſed to the biſhop to reſign, for 
the religious ſervice of the emperor, a fingle 
church either in the city or the ſuburbs of Milan; 
Ambroſe, confiding in the cauſe of orthodoxy, de- 
Clared his reſolution to die rather than yield to the 
impious ſacrilege. The people of Milan approved 
the ſentiments of their archbiſhop, and openly 


inſulted the Arian eccleſiaſtics; even the devotions 


of the emperor and his mother, when publicly 
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performed, required the ſecurity of a military 
guard. The laws of the empire, ſome of which 
were inſcribed with the name of Valentinian, ſtill 
condemned the Arian hereſy ; but the influence of 
Juſtina procured an edict of toleration for theſe 
ſectaries, and capital puniſhment was denounced 
againſt all who ſhould infringe the imperial ordi- 
nance. The probable violation of this law by 
the inflexible ſpirit of Ambroſe was ſucceeded by 
a ſentence of baniſhment ; but the intrepid arch- 
biſhop refuſed to comply, and his refuſal was ſup- 
ported by the zealous people : Theſe guarded 
the ſacred perſon of Ambroſe, the gates of the 
cathedral, and the epiſcopal palace. After an in- 
effectual blockade by the reluctant imperial troops, 
and a ſplendid diſplay of miracles by the pious 
archbiſhop, Juſtina and her Arian court were 
compelled to give way. The ſovereign of Italy 
found himſelf unable to contend with the favourite 
of heaven; but in the advice of Theodoſtus, and 
in the hoſtile deſigns of Maximus, we muſt not 
omit that the powers of the earth ſeaſonably inter- 
poſed in the defence of Ambroſe. 

Maximus, who had employed the wealth ex- 
torted from Gaul, Spain, and Britain, in colle&- 
ing a formidable army of barbarians, chiefly from 
Germany, ſecretly meditated the deſtruction of a 
youth whoſe government was abhorred by his ca- 
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tholic ſubjects. That he might occupy without 
reſiſtance the Paſſes of the Alps, he preſſed Dom- 
ninus, the ambaſſador of Valentinian, to accept the 
aid of a conſiderable body of troops, for the ſer- 
vice of a Pannonian war. Notwithſtanding the 
doubts ſuggeſted by Ambroſe, the offer was ac- 
cepted by the incautious council of Milan. The 
march of the auxiliaries was guided by the ambaſ- 
ſador, but the tyrant followed with ſilent footſteps 
in the rear; and the appearance of his cavalry firſt 
announced his hoſtile intentions to the ſovereign 
of Italy. Juſtina and her ſon placed their only 
hopes in flight, and reached Aquileia in ſafety: 
but dreading the event of a fiege, ſhe reſolved to 
implore the protection of Theodoſius; and em- 
barking in a harbour of Iſtria with Valentinian, 


ſhe traverſed the extent of the Hadriatic and Io- 


nian ſeas, and at length landed at Theſſalonica. 
The ſubjects of Valentinian readily ſubmitted to 
the uſurper; and the only reſiſtance Maximus ex- 
perienced was from ZEmona, a ſmall city ſituated 
on the verge of Italy. _ 

Theodoſius fixed the reſidence of his royal 
gueſts at Theſſalonica, and ſoon viſited that city, 
accompanied by the greateſt part of his court and 
ſenate, The majority of his council propoſed and 
approved the moſt deciſive meaſures againſt the 
boundleſs ambition of Maximus; and their rea- 
| D d 2 Mt ſons 
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ſons were ſeconded by the princeſs Galla, whoſe 
charms powerfully pleaded the cauſe of her bro- 
ther Valentinian. The heart of Theodoſius was 
ſoftened by the tears of beauty ; and 
the celebration of the royal nuptials 
was the aſſurance of war. The alliance of the 
Perſian king was ſecured by treaties ; and the diſ- 
poſition of the forces of the eaſt diſtracted the at- 
tention of Maximus. A choſen body of troops, 
under the command of Arbogaſtes, might pene- 
trate through the Rhætian provinces into the cen- 
tre of Gaul; a powerful fleet in the harbours of 
Greece and Epirus menaced Italy, and endanger- 
ed the ſecurity of Rome; and Theodoſius himſelf, 
at the head of a brave and diſciplined army, ad- 
vanced to encounter the tyrant, who, after the 
ſiege of Emona, had fixed his camp in the neigh- 
bourhood of Siſcia, a city fortified by the 1 

ſtream of the Save. 
The ſuperior genius of the emperor of the eaſt, 
decided the fate of Maximus in the ſpace of two 
A. D. 388. months. The ſteady valour of the 
June, Auguſt. Gauls and Germans was confound- 
ed by the dextrous evolutions of the cavalry 
of the Goths, the Huns, and the Alani. The 
tyrant himſelf appeared deſtitute of military ſkill 
and perſonal courage ; his forces, commanded by 
his brother Marcellinus, were defeated in a ſharp 
conflict 


A. D. 387. 
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conflict on the banks of the Save; and Theodo- 
ſius preſſed forward with ſuch diligence into the 
plain of Italy, that Maximus had ſcarce time to 
ſnut againſt the victor the gates of Aquileia. The 
diſaffeftion of the garrifon haſtened the downfall 
of the uſurper, who, diſrobed of the imperial or- 
naments, was conducted to the camp of Theodo- 
ſius, and was abandoned by the emperor to the 
vengeance of the ſoldiers, who inſtantly ſeparated 
his head from his body. His fon Victor, whom 
he had aſſociated to the purple, died by the order 
of Arbogaſtes. Theodoſius, after reſiding dur- 
ing the winter in Milan, made his triumphal en- 
try into Rome in the enſuing ſpring. 

In the ſucceſs of the civil war, the clemency of 


Theodoſius was conſpicuous. The Mooriſh guards 


of the tyrant had been maſſacred in the moment 
of victory ; a few obnoxious criminals ſuffered 
the puniſhment of the laws: but the humanity of 
the emperor preſerved, and his liberality ſupport- 
ed, the aged mother and infant daughters of Max- 
imus. The temperance and chaſtity of Theodo- 
ſius are equally the ſubjects of deſerved pane- 
gyric ; he enjoyed the pleaſures of the table with 
moderation, and confined his amorous paſſions 
to their lawful object. His wiſdom and his va- 
lour rendered his adminiſtration reſpectable to his 
ſubjects and his enemies; and even amidft the 
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duties of his imperial ſtation, he found ſome hours 
for the inſtructive amuſement of reading, and the 

+ diligent ſtudy of hiſtory. Yet it muſt be acknow- 
ledged, when his mind was not engaged in ſome 
vigorous purſuit, he too frequently repoſed on 
the lap of idolence; and a diſpoſition haſty and 
choleric, obſcured his generous pardon to the ci- 
tizens of Antioch by the' inhuman maſſacre of 
the people of Theſſalonica. 

The weight of the public impoſitions had en- 
creaſed the natural impatience of the citizens of 
Antioch, and their fury was diſcharged on the 
images of the imperial family, The tumult was 
ſuppreſſed by the arrival of a body of archers, 
and the puniſhment of Antioch was referred to 

the judgment of Theodoſius. After a 
painful interval of twenty-four days, 
the general Hellebicus, and Cæſarius, maſter of the 
offices, declared the will of the emperor. The 
proud capital of Syria was ſtripped of its privi- 
leges and revenues, and degraded to the denomi- 
nation of a village; the baths, the circus, and the 
| theatres were ſhut, and the diſtribution of corn 
was aboliſhed ; commiſſioners were appointed to 
enquire into the guilt of individuals, and the no- 
bleſt and moſt wealthy of the citizens of Antioch 
appeared before their tribunal in chains. But the 
miniſters of the emperor obeyed with reluctance 


his 
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his ſtern injunctions; their compaſſion induced 
them once more to conſult the will of their ſove- 
reign. © The reſentment of Theodoſius had al- 
ready ſubſided, and a free and general pardon re- 
ſtored Antioch from deſpair to her former _ 
dour and ancient dignity. 

Theſſalonica, the metropolis of the Illyrian pro- 
vinces, was protected by a numerous garriſon. A 
beautiful boy belonging to Botheric, the general 
of thoſe troops, had excited the impure deſires of 
one of the charioteers of the circus. The brutal 
lover was thrown into priſon by Botheric ; but the 
reſentment of the populace for the puniſhment of 
their favourite, proved fatal to the unfortunate ge- 
neral. Botheric and ſeveral of his principal offi- 
cers were inhumanly murdered ; and the empe- 
ror, then at Milan, was ſurpriſed with the intel- 
ligence of the inſurrection and cruelty 
of the people of Theſſalonica. Inſtead 
of a temperate judicial enquiry, he condemned the 
inhabitants of the city to a promiſcuous ſlaughter, 
In the execution of this ſanguinary decree, arti- - 
fice and the ready ſwords of the barbarians were 
employed. The people of Theſſalonica were in- 
vited, in the name of their ſovereign, to the 
games of the circus: the ſtreets adjacent were li- 
ned with barbarian ſoldiers ; and in three hours, 
without diſcrimination of ſtrangers or natives, of 
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guilt or innocence, fifteen thouſand victims were 
ſacrificed to the manes of Botheric. Ambroſe, 

who had acquired an aſcendant over the mind of 
Theodoſius, heard of the maſſacre of Antioch 
with horror and anguiſh; he repreſented the enor- 
mity of the crime, and exacted from the empe- 
ror the humulitating condition of a public pen- 
nance.. After a delay of eight months, Theodo- 
ſius was reſtored to the communion of the faith- 
ful; and the edict, which interpoſes an interval 
of thirty days between the ſentence and the execu- 
tion may be conſidered as the fruits of his re- 
pentance, 

Though the defeat and death of the tyrant of 
Gaul had given Theodoſius the poſſeſſion of the 
Roman world, the generoſity of that prince re- 
ſlored Valentinian to his former dominions ; and 
adding to them the countries beyond the Alps 
recovered from Maximus, he withdrew to Con- 
ſtantinople. The empreſs Juſtina did not long 
ſurvive her return to Italy; and her ſon, while his 
ſubjects contemplated with pleaſure his dawning 
virtues, before he had accompliſhed his twentieth 
year, fell a victim to domeſtic treaſon. Arbogaſ- 
tes, by birth a Frank, had joined the ſtandard and 
contributed to the victory of Theodoſius: his 
ſervices were rewarded by the appointment of 
maſter- general of the armies of Gaul; but this im. 

portant 
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portant command inſenſibly ſunk Valentinian into 
che dependent condition of a captive. After hav- 
ing in vain employed the mediation of Ambroſe, 
the impatient emperor delivered to his general a 
paper which diſmiſſed him from all his employ- 
ments. My authority,” replied Arbogaſtes, 
« does not depend on the ſmile or the frown of 
© a monarch ;” and he contemptuouſly threw the 
paper on the ground. The indignant prince was 
with difficulty reſtrained from drawing his {word ; 
and a few days after this quarrel Valen- 
tinian was found ſtrangled in his apart» 
ment. The crime of Arbogaſtes was repreſented 
to the world, as the voluntary effect of the young 
emperor's deſpair: his body was conducted to 
Milan ; his funeral oration was pronounced by 
Ambroſe ; and thezrhetorician Eugenius, who had 
attained the rank of maſter of the offices, was ele- 
vated, by the artful and judicious Arbogaſtes, to 

the imperial throne, | 
Although Theodoſius received with indignation 
the intelligence of the death of Valentinian, and 
the perfidy of Arbogaſtes, he diſmiſſed the ambaſ- 
ſadors of Eugenius with ſplendid preſents and an 
ambiguous anſwer. Two years were conſumed 
in the preparations for civil war. The pious 
monarch was anxious to diſcover the will of hea- 
ven; and the hermit John, who inhabited an hum- 
ble 


A. D. 391, 
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ble cell near the city Lycopolis, delivered the aſ- 
furance of a bloody and infallible victory. The 


prediction was ſupported by the induſtry of the 


\maſter-generals Stilicho and Thomaſius, and the 
different bands of barbarians, the Iberians, the 
Arabs, and the Goths; among the latter of theſe 
the renowned Alaric, firſt acquired the know- 
ledge of the art of war in the ſchool] of Theodo- 

_ 
Arbogaſtes, who in the name of Eugenius ruled 
the weſtern empire, attempted not to defend the ex- 
tent of a wide and vulnerable frontier ; he fixed 
his ſtation on the confines of Italy, and abandoned 
even the Paſſes of the Alps to the bold invader. 
Theodoſius beheld with aſtoniſhment the camp of 
the Gaulsand Germans, which occupied the country 
extending to Aquileia and the banks of the river 
Frigidus. The emperor of the eaſt, undiſmayed 
by numerous obſtacles, attacked the carp of 
his rivals, and placed in the front of the aſſault his 
barbarian allies, with perhaps the patriotic wiſh 
that the day might prove fatal even to the con- 
querors ; but though ten thouſand of theſe auxili- 
aries, with Bacurius, the general of the Iberians, 
periſhed on the field, the forces of the uſurper 
maintained their ſuperiority. Theodoſius under 
the ſhelter of night retired, repulſed and diſconſo- 
late, to the adjacent hills; and the vigilant Arbo- 
: gaſtes 
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gaſtes detached a conſiderable body of troops to 
encompaſs the eaſtern army. The dawn of day 
revealed to Theodoſius his danger, and at the 
ſame inſtant diſpelled his apprehen- A. D. 394. 
ſions. A friendly meſſage from the Sept. 6. 
leaders of thoſe troops, expreſſed their incli- 
nation to deſert the cauſe of the tyrant. With 
this freſh reinforcement, Theodoſius marched to 
ſurpriſe the camp of his adverſary ; and a violent 
tempeſt which ſuddenly aroſe from the eaſt, and 
impelled the duſt in the faces of the enemy, ſe- 
conded the efforts of the pious emperor. The 
{ſuperſtition of the Gauls magnified the terrors of 
the ſtorm, and they yielded without ſhame to the 
inviſible powers of heaven. The head of the rhe- 
torician Eugenius was ſeparated from his body, as 
he proſtrated himſelf at the feet of Theodoſius; 
and Arbogaſtes, who after the battle had wan- 
dered ſeveral days among the mountains, by a 
voluntary death eſcaped the mortifying inſult of a 
victorious rival. 

After the defeat of Eugenius, the Roman world 
acknowledged the authority of Theodofius ; but 
the increaſing ſymptoms of a dropſy announced 
the ſpeedy diſſolution of the emperor, His two 
ſons, Arcadius and Honorius, had already obtained 
from their father the title of Auguſtus. To the 
former was allotted the throne of Conſtantinople, 
* and 
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and to the latter the ſceptre of the weſt; he ar- 
rived but juſt in time to receive it from the hands 
8 395. Of Theodoſius, who expired in the pa- 
Iuan. 17. Jace of Milan in the fiftieth year of his 
age, and in the ſixteenth of a reign invariably 
proſperous. Th 1 2 
Two memorable occurrences during the reign 
of Theodoſius demand our attention. 1. The 
progreſſive effeminacy of the Romans induced the 
ſoldiers, under the adminiſtration of that prince, 
to lay aſide the defenſive armour which they had 
invariably worn from the firſt foundation of the 
city; and by expoſing their naked bodies to the 
weapons of the barbarians, they enſured defeat, 
and precipitated the fall of the empire. 2. The 
ruin of Paganiſm, which perhaps is the only ex- 
ample of the total extirpation of any ancient and 
popular ſuperſtition. After the victory of Theodo- 
ſius over Maximus, the Roman ſenate, influenced 
by the wiſhes of the conqueror, had condemned 
by a large majority the ancient rites, and de- 
. graded the majeſty of Jupiter. The edicts of the 
emperor prohibited the ue of ſacrifice, confiſ- 
cated the conſecrated property, and extinguiſhed 
the hopes of his Pagan ſubjects by the final de- 
mobtion of the temples, many of which were the 
moſt ſplendid and beautiful monuments of Gre- 
cian architecture. Severe penalties proſcribed the 
worſhip 
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worſhip of any inanimate idol, by the ſacrifice of 
a guiltleſs victim : the total abolition of the an- 
cient public worſhip confirmed the religious re- 
volution ; and twenty-eight, years after the death 
of Theodoſius, the veſtiges of paganiſm were no 
longer viſible to the eye of the legiſlator. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


DIVISION OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE BETWEEN THE SONS 
OF THEODOSIUS — REIGN OF ARCADIUS AND HONO- 
RIUS— ADMINISTRATION OF RUFINUS AND STI- 
LICHO — REVOLT AND DEFEAT OF GILDO IN 
'AFRICA —REVOLT OF THE GOTHS — TWO 
INVASIONS OF ITALY BY ALARIC AND 
RADAGAISUS —= THEY ARE REPULS- 

ED BY STILICHO- THE GERMANS 
OVER-RUN GAUL — USURPATI- 

; ON OF CONSTANTINE IN THE 
WEST — DISGRACE AND 
DEATH OF STILICHO. 


Tu E proſperity of the Roman empire expired 
with the life of Theodoſius; but the memory of 
his virtues ſtill continued to protect the inexperi- 
enced youth of his ſons, who were acknowledged 
by the unanimous conſent of mankind as the em- 
perors of the eaſt and weſt. Arcadius, who was 
then about eighteen years of age, had been edu- 
cated in Conſtantinople, and from thence reigned 
over the provinces of Thrace, Aſia Minor, Syria, 


and 
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and Egypt, from the Lower Danube to the 'con- 


fines of Perſia and Zthiopia. His younger bio- 
ther Honorius, in the eleventh year of 
his age, inherited Italy, Africa, Gaul, 
Spain, and Britain. The provinces of Noricum, 
Pannonia, and Dalmatia, belonged to the weſtern 
empire ; but the diocefes of Dacia and Macedo- 


A. D. 395. 


nia were aſſigned to the ſovereign of the eaſt: and 


in this final diviſion of the Roman world, the re- 
ſpective advantages of territory, riches, and mili- 
tary ſtrength were fairly balanced. The ſubjects 
of Rome reverenced the names of their ſovereigns, 
and execrated alone the miniſters who abuſed the 
authority of the throne. 

The elevation of Rufinus, whoſe character is 
ſtained by the imputation of every crime, tar- 
niſhed the glory of Theodoſius. From an ob- 
ſcure corner of Gaul, this minion of fortune was 
raiſed to the ſtation of maſter of the offices ; his 
diligence and capacity ſecured the confidence of 
his ſovereign, who long remained ignorant of the 
pride, the malice, and the covetouſneſs of his diſ- 
poſition. Promotus, the maſter-general of the 
infantry, who had protected the empire from the 
invaſion of the Oſtrogoths, regarded with indig- 
nation the pre-eminence of a rival, whoſe profeſ- 
ſion he deſpiſed. In public council the impatient 
foldier chaſtiſed the indecent inſolence of the fa- 

vourite 
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vourite with a blow: this act of violence was 
puniſhed by the diſgrace and exile of Promotus, 
who was ordered to repair to a military ſtation on 
' the banks of the Danube; where, though he was 
llain in a ſkirmiſh with the barbarians, his death 
was univerſally aſcribed to the artifices of Rufi- 
nus. But the power of the favourite was preca- 
rious, as long as Tatian and his fon Proculus poſ- 
ſeſſed the important offices of præfect of the eaſt, 
and of præfect of Conſtantinople : they were ac- 
cuſed of rapine and corruption ; and in the ſpecial 
commiſſion conſtituted by the emperor, Rufinus 
was appointed preſident, with the ſole right of 
pronouncing judgment. The father was thrown 
into a dungeon; the ſon conſulted his ſafety by 
flight: but the unhappy Proculus was recalled, 
by aſſurances of friendſhip from the preſident, 
and by a letter from the credulous Tatian. He 
was inſtantly ſeized, condemned, and beheaded 
in the ſuburbs of Conſtantinople ; and the miſer- 
able father, after being compelled to behold the 
execution of his ſon, was permitted to conſume 
the remnant of his life in poverty and exile. 

The abſence, and ſoon afterwards the death, of 
Theodoſius, eſtabliſhed the authority of Rufinus, 
who had ſucceeded to the præfecture of the eaſt, 
over the perſon and dominions of Arcadius. He 
engroſſed the public wealth by every art of partial 

. and 
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and general extortion ; but he neglected to con- 
ciliate the hearts of the ſoldiers and people by a 
prudent diſtribution of his ill- gotten riches, and 
his extreme parſimony expoſed him to the effects 
of reproach and envy, Lucian, the ſon of the 
præfect Florentius, who in the reign of Conſtan- 
tius oppoſed Julian and oppreſſed Gaul, had em- 
ployed a part of his inheritance to purchaſe from 
Rufinus the office of count of the eaſt. Bur his vir- 
tuous adminiſtration diſgraced the maxims of his 
patron ; he had refuſed to commit an act of in- 
juſtice which would have tended to the profit of the 
emperor's uncle: Arcadius was perſuaded to de- 
legate the puniſhment of diſobedience to the ac- 
tive malice of the præfect of the eaſt; with inceſſant 
ſpeed Rufinus performed a journey of eight hun- 
dred miles from Conſtantinople to Antioch; and the 
count of the eaſt was dragged before his tribunal. 
Though Lucian was not even impeached by the 
voice of an accuſer, yet he was condemned by his 
inexorable perſecutor to be chaſtiſed on the neck 
with leather thongs, armed with lead ; and when 
he fainted under the violence of the pain, was re- 
moved into a cloſe litter, to conceal his dying 
agonies from the eyes of the indignant city, Ru- 
finus, after perpetrating this inhuman act, returned 
with ſimilar rapidity to Conſtantinople, in hopes 
of immediately accompliſhing the nuptials of his 

vob. 1, E e daughter, 
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daughter, whom he intended to beſtow in mar- 
riage on his royal pupil the emperor of the eaſt, 
But while the prefect ſatiated his revenge at 
Antioch, a conſpiracy of the eunuchs, directed by 
Eutropius, the great chamberlain, undermined 
his influence in the palace. Arcadius was not in- 
clined to love the daughter of Rufinus, and the 
youthful prince eagerly liſtened to the deſcription, 
and gazed with ardour on the picture, of Eudoxia, 
the daughter of Bauto, a general of the Franks 
in the ſervice of Rome, and who was educated, 
ſince the death of her father, in the family of the 
ſons of Promotus. The emperor concealed with 
care his amorous deſigns from the knowledge of 
his miniſter, who announced to the people of Con- 
ſtantinople the fortune of his daughter, and the 
A. D. 395, approaching ceremony of the royal 
April 27- nuptials: but the ſolemn proceſſion 
ſtopped when it reached the houſe of the ſons of 
Promotus ; the principal eunuch entered the man- 
ſion, inveſted Eudoxia with the imperial robes, 
and conducted her to the palace and the bed of 
Arcadius. The ſecrecy and ſucceſs of this con- 
ſpiracy fixed an indelible ridicule on the charac- 
ter of the miniſter, who beheld with indignation 
and fear, in the place of his daughter, a foreign 
maid, educated in the houſe of his implacable ene- 
mies, raiſed to the auguſt rank of empreſs of the 


eaſt, His treaſures ſtill afforded the effectual means 
of 
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of defending his dignity, and perhaps oppreſſing 
his adyerſaries ; but while he oppoſed with equal 
arms the artful meaſures of the eunuch Eutropius, 
he was aſtoniſhed by the approach of a more for- 
midable rival, of Stilicho the maſter-general of 


the empire of the welt. 


The father of Stilicho was an officer of barba- 
rian cavalry, and his ſituation countenances the 
aſſertion that the hero who ſo long ſupported the 
declining empire of Rome ſprung from the ſavage 


race of the Vandals. The ſtrength and ſtature of 


Stilicho admirably fitted him for the profeſſion of 
arms, and his prudence and valour diſtinguiſhed 
him in every degree of military promotion ; the 
judgment of Theodoſius had ſelected him to ratify 
a ſolemn treaty with the monarch of Perſia, and 


the merit of the ambaſſador was rewarded on his 


return with the hand of the beauteous and accom- 
pliſhed Serena, the niece of Theodoſius and the 
daughter of his brother Honorius. The aſſur- 
ance that the huſband of Serena would be faithful to 
the throne, engaged the emperor to exalt the for- 


tunes of Stilicho, who revenged the death of Pro- 


motus, his rival and his friend, by the ſlaughter of 
many thouſands of the Baſtarnæ. The virtues of 
Stilicho had incurred the hatred of Rufinus, but 
the general was protected from domeſtic foes by the 
influence of Serena. In the civil war he accom- 
panied, and ſhared the glory of Theodoſius; and 
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the dying monarch, with his laſt breath, recom- 
mended to Stilicho, the care of his ſons and of 
the republic. The maſter-general claimed the 
guardianſhip of the two empires, during the mino- 
rity of Arcadius and Honorius. In the depth of 
winter he paſfed the Alps, reviewed the ſtate of 
the garriſons, repreſſed the enterpriſes of the Ger- 
mans, and returned with incredible ſpeed to 
Milan. The perſon and court of Honorius rea- 
dily acknowledged the aſcendant of Stilicho, and 
his authority was diſputed alone by the indepen- 
dence of Gildo the Moor, in Africa, and the mi- 
niſter of Conſtantinople, who aſſerted his equal 
reign over the empire of the eaſt. 

The timid ſoul of Rufinus was alarmed, when 
Stilicho prepared to lead back into the eaſt, the 
troops of that empire which had been employed 


in the civil war againſt Eugenius. At Theſſalo- 


nica, an imperial meſſage from the Byzantine 
court declared that the nearer approach of the huſ- 
band of Serena would be conſidered as an act of 
hoſtility. The prompt obedience of the general of 
the weſt profeſſed his loyalty; but Stilicho devolv- 
ed his revenge on Gainas, the Goth, on whoſe 
fidelity he relied, and to whoſe command he left 
the troops of the eaſt. As ſoon as theſe had re- 
ſolved the death of the ambitious præfect, they 
condeſcended to flatter his pride; and the impor- 

b tant 
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tant ſecret was preſerved by thouſands during the 
long march from Theſſalonica to the gates of Con- 
ſtantinople. They halted in the fields of Mars, 
about a mile from the capital of the eaſt; and the 
emperor, with his miniſter, advanced according 
to cuſtom to ſalute the army, which Rufinus was 
tempted to believe would place the diadem on his 
head. As he paſſed along the ranks with ſtudied 
courteſy, the wings inſenſibly wheeled from the 
right and left, and incloſed the devoted A. D. 4g. 
victim. The ſignal of death was given Nov. 27th. 
by Gainas, and a daring ſoldier plunged his ſword 
in the breaſt of the guilty Rufinus, who expired at 
the feet of the affrighted emperor. His mangled 
body was abandoned to the brutal fury of the popu- 
lace, but his wife and daughter were protected by 
a religious ſanctuary, and were permitted after- 
wards to ſpend their lives in the peaceful retire- 
ment of Jeruſalem. 

But though Stilicho gratified his revenge by the 
murder of his rival, his ambition was diſappoint- 
ed; the emperor Arcadius preferred the obſe- 
quious arts of the eunuch Eutropius to the ſtern - 
genius of a foreign warrior. The charms of Eu- 
doxia, and the ſword of Gainas, who betraying the 
cauſe of his benefactor accepted the ſtation of 
maſter-general of the eaſt, till they were divided 
by jealouſy, ſupported the authority of Eutropius; 
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and Stilicho beheld the ſame troops which had aſ- 
faſſinated his rival, engaged to aſſert the independ- 
ence of the throne of Conſtantinople. The ſenate 
of that capital declared the huſband of Serena an 
enemy of the republic, and confiſcated his poſ- 
ſeſſions throughout the provinces of the eaſt; and 
at a moment when union was moſt neceſſary, the 
ſubjects of Arcadius and Honorius were inſtructed 
by their reſpective maſters to view each other in a 
hoſtile light. The diſtin&tion of two governments, 
which ſoon produced the ſeparation of two na- 
tions, will juſtify the deſign of ſuſpending the By- 
zantine hiſtory, to proſecute the diſgraceful, but 
memorable, reign of Honorius. 

The prudent Stilichs, inſtead of perſiſting to 
force the inclinations of Arcadius, abandoned him 
to his unworthy favourites, and prepared to aſſert 
the majeſty” of the weſtern empire by the puniſh- 
ment of Gildo the Moor. This uſurper was the 
brother of the late tyrant Firmus, and had been 
rewarded for his apparent fidelity with the dignity 
of a military count, and the immenſe patrimony of 

his brother. By Theodoſius he was inveſted with 
the command of Africa; and during twelve years 
that the unhappy provinces groaned under his au- 
thority, he had gradually uſurped the adminiſ- 
tration of juſtice and of the finances, without ac- 
count, and without controul. In the civil war 
between 
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between Theodoſius and Eugenius, the count of 
Africa maintained a ſuſpicious neutrality : but the 
deſigns of Stilicho engaged the rebel to addreſs his 
homage to the feeble Arcadius ; and the hope of 
adding the numerous cities of Africa to the empire 
of the eaſt induced the miniſters of Conſtantinople 
to urge their ineffectual claim. 

When Stilicho had given a deciſive anſwer to 


the pretenſions of the Byzantine court, he ſum- 
moned the tyrant of Africa before the tribunal of 


the Roman ſenate. The unanimous ſuffrage of 
that aſſembly declared him an enemy of the repub- 
lie; but as the ſubſiſtence of Rome depended upon 
the harveſts of Africa, the pretect Symmachus 
admoniſhed the miniſter of his apprehenſions that 
the Moor, by prohibiting the ex portation of corn, 
might interrupt the tranquillity of the capital. 
The prudence of Stilicho, by collecting a large 
ſupply of grain from the provinces of Gaul, main- 
tained in plenty the inhabitants of Rome during 
the whole term of the African war, 

The uſurper of Africa had purſued, with im- 
placable rage, the life of his younger brother 
Maſcezel, who oppreſſed by ſuperior power took 
refuge in the court of Milan, where he ſoon re- 
ceived the intelligence that his two innocent chile 
dren had been murdered by their inhuman uncle, 


vue vigilant Styicho entruſted the impatient 
. e 4 Maſcezel 
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Maſcezel with the opportunity of revenge, and 
the firſt attempt in this arduous enterpriſe. A 
choſen body of Gallic troops from the Jovian, 
the HERCULIAN, and the AvoGusTan legions, 
in number about five thouſand, embarked from 
the port of Piſa, and landed after a ſucceſsful voy- 
age on the coaſt of Africa, 

The tyrant of that province had collected an ar- 
my of ſeventy thouſand men, and boaſted that his 
numerous cavalry would trample under foot the 
troops, of his adverſary. But Maſcezel was too 
well acquainted with the manners of his country- 
men to dread their naked and diſorderly hoſt. He 
fixed his camp of five thouſand ve- 
terans in the face of the numerous e- 
nemy, and after a delay of three days gave the 
ſignal for engagement. As he advanced himſelf 
in front with offers of pardon, he encountered the 
foremoſt ſtandard bearer of the Africans ; and on 
his refuſal to yield, ſtruck. him on the arm with 
his ſword. The arm and ſtandard ſunk under the 
blow; the imaginary act of ſubmiſſion was repeat- 
ed by all the ſtandards of the line, and Maſcezel 
obtained almoſt a bloodleſs victory. Gildo, who 
had eſcaped from the field of battle to the ſea. 
ſhore, endeavoured in a ſmall veſſel to reach ſome 
harbour of the eaſtern empire, but was driven back 
by the winds into Tabraca, a port between the 
we 
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two Hippos. The inhabitants ſeized and confin- 
ed the tyrant, who, by a voluntary death, avoid- 
ed the tortures he had reaſon to expect from his 
incenſed and victorious brother. The puniſhment 
of the guilty province was referred by the appa- 
rent moderation of Stilicho to the ſenate and peo- 


ple of Rome ; and the number of the accomplices 


of Gildo was multiplied by the intereſt of the im- 
perial miniſters. But the victor did not long ſur- 
vive to enjoy his triumph ; the court of Milan 


had received him at his return with affected ap- 


plauſe, bur ſecret jealouſy ; as Maſcezel was paſſ- 
ing oyer a bridge, in company with Stilicho, he 
was thrown from his horſe into the river; the hu- 


mane haſte of the attendants was repreſſed by a 


malicious ſmile from the maſter-general of the 
weſt, and the 'unfortunate ſon of Nabal periſhed 
in the ſtream. 

The joy of the court of Milan for the recovery 
of Africa, was ſucceeded by the marriage of Ho- 
norius with his couſin Maria, the daughter of Sti- 
licho; but as Honorius was only in his 
fourteenth year, the perſuaſions of Sere- 
na deferred the conſummation of the royal nuptials; 
and either from the coldneſs or debility of the em- 


D. 398. 


peror, Maria died a virgin, after ſne had been ten 


years a wife. The ſubjects who ſtudied the character 


of their ſoyereign, diſcovered that Honorius was 


without 
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without talents or paſſions ; the ſon of Theodoſius, 
engaged in the occupation of feeding his poultry, 
was content to ſlumber through life ; and during an 
eventful reign of twenty-eight years, it is ſcarce 
neceſſary, to mention the name of the emperor 
Honorius. But the valour and abilities of the 
maſter-general, compenſated a long time for the 
incapacity and indolence of the monarch, and re- 
pelled the invaſion of the barbarians, who appear- 
ed in arms in leſs than a twelvemonth from the 
death of Theodoſius. 

The Goths, invited probably by the treachery 
of Rufinus, had ſpread their devaſtations from the 
woody ſhores of Dalmatia to the walls of Conſtan- 
tinople, and their meaſures were directed by the 
bold and artful genius of the renowned Alaric, 
That celebrated leader, deſcended from the royal 
race of the Balti, had folicited the command of the 
Roman armies, and the imperial court compelled 
him to demonſtrate the folly of their refuſal. The 
fortifications of Conſtantinople ſecured indeed the 
perſon of the emperor, and might defy the impo- 
tent valour of the barbarians : but Alaric diſdain- 
ed to trample any longer on the proſtrate countries 
of Thrace and Dacia; he traverſed the plains of 
Macedonia and Theſſaly; preſſed without reſiſt- 
ance through the Paſs of Thermopylæ, rendered 


immortal by the devoted lives of Leonidas and 
1 
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his Spartans; and deluged the fields of Phocis and 
Bzotia with his innumerable hoſt of barbarians. 
Thebes was preſerved by the haſte of Alaric to 
occupy the city of Athens: The Athenians were 
reacily perſuaded, with a part of their wealth, to 
ranſom their buildings and inhabitants. The trea- 
ty was obſerved with mutual fidelity ; the Gothic 
chief was admitted within the walls, accepted a 
banquet provided by the magiſtrate, and affected 
to ſhew he was not ignorant of the manners of ci- 
viliſed nations: but the whole territory of Attica 
was blaſted by his baleſul preſence. The diſtance 
from Megara to Corinth is but thirty miles; the 
Goths penetrated through the gloomy woods of 
Citheron, and overſpread the extent of the Pelo- 
ponneſus. Corinth, Sparta, and Argos tamely ſub- 
mitted to their arms; and the moſt fortunate of 
the inhabitants were ſaved by death from behold- 
ing the ſlavery of their familics and the conflagra- 
tion of their cities, 
The laſt hope of the people was placed in the 
general of the weſt; and Stilicho advanced to 
chaſtiſe the invaders of Greece. A numerous fleet 
was equipped in the ports of Italy; and the 
troops, after navigating the Tonian fea, diſem- 
barked near the ruins of Corinth. The moun- 
tainous country of Arcadia was the 2 | 
theatre of a long and doubtful conteſt 
| between 
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between the two generals; but the ſkill of the 
Roman prevailed. The Goths were gradually 
compelled to retreat to the lofty mountain of Pho- 
loe; the camp of the barbarians was beſieged ; the 
ſtream of the river was diverted into another chan- 
nel; and while. the troops of Alaric laboured un- 
der the inceſſant preſſure of hunger and thirſt, a 
ſtrong line of circumvallation was drawn, to pre- 
vent their eſcape. Stilicho, confident of victory, 
had retired to enjoy the theatrical games of the 
Greeks, when he was aſtoniſhed with the intelli- 
gence that the Goths were already in full poſſeſ- 
ſion of the important province of Epirus. Alaric 
had watched the opportunity, when his enemies, 
deſerting their ſtandards, had ſpread themſelves 
over the adjacent country. He pierced the in- 
trenchments which ſurrounded his camp, per- 
formed a dangerous march of thirty miles as far as 
the gulf of Corinth, and tranſported his troops, 
his captives, and his ſpoil, over an arm of the ſea 
at leaſt half a mile in breadth. This delay al- 
lowed Alaric ſufficient time to conclude a treaty 
with the miniſters of Conſtantinople; and Stilicho 
retiring from the dominions of Arcadius, reſpect- 
ed, in the honourable character of the ſervant of 
the emperor of the eaſt, the fatal enemy of Rome. 
The treaty of Alaric promoted him to the rank 
of maſter- general of Illyricum; and the Gothic 
conqueror 
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conqueror was received as a lawful magiſtrate in the 
cities he had ſo lately beſieged. His firſt orders 
were to provide his troops with offenſive and de- 


fenſive arms from the magazines of Margus, Ra- 


tiaria, Naiſſus, and Theſſalonica; and the un- 
happy provincials were compelled to forge the in- 
ſtruments of their own deſtruction. The exploits of 
Alaric had ſecured the confidence and attachment 
of his followers ; and the maſter- general of Ilyri- 
cum, with the conſent of the barbarian chiefs, was 
ſolemnly proclaimed king of the V.figoths. Seated 
on the verge of both empires, he was tempted by 
the wealth and beauty of Italy to aſpire to the 
conqueſt of Rome, and to enrich his army with 
the accumulated ſpoils of the ancient miſtreſs of 
the world. 

The firſt invaſion of Italy by the arms of Alaric, 
is obſcured by the ſcarcity of facts and the uncer- 
tainty of dates; unleſs his operations were ſlow 
and cautious, the interval of time ſuggeſts a ſuſ- 
picion, that the Gothic king, retiring towards the 
banks of the Danube, reinforced his army with 
freſh ſwarms of hoſtile barbarians, before he pe- 
netrated into the heart of Italy. The impend- 
ing danger was concealed by the arts of flattery 
from Honorius, till Alaric approached the palace 
of Milan; and the emperor was deterred from the 
diſgraceful meaſure of ſecuring his perſon in the 

provinces 
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provinces of Gaul, by the courage and authority 
of Stilicho alone, who promiſed, if the court of 
Milan would maintain their ground during his 
1abſence, he would ſoon return with an army equal 
to the encounter of the Gothic king. The gene- 
ral of the welt haſtily aſcended the Alps in the 
midſt of winter, and ſummoned to the defence of 
Italy the moſt remote troops of the weſt ; the for- 
treſſes of the Rhine were abandoned; even the le- 
gion which had been ſtationed to guard the wall of 
Britain. was haſtily recalled ; and a numerous body 
of the cavalry of the Alani was perſuaded to en- 
gage in the ſervice of the emperor, who anxiouſly 
expected the return of his general. 

During the abſence of Stilicho, the Goths had 
advanced without reſiſtance, and without impedi- 
ment, towards Milan ; and as Alaric approached 
the ſuburbs of that city, he enjoyed the proud 
ſatisfaction of ſeeing the emperor of the Romans 
fly before him. Honorius, who endeavoured to | 
ſecure his perſon in the city of Arles, had ſcarce 
paſſed the Po before he was overtaken by a de- 
tachment of Gothic cavalry, and was compelled to | 
ſeek ſhelter within the fortification of Aſta, a , 
town of Liguria, fituate on the banks of the 
Tanarus. The ſiege was inſtantly formed, and 
inceſſantly preſſed by the king of the Goths, who 


had already propoſed the indignity of a capitula- 
tion, 
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tion, when the fears of Honorius were diſpelled 
by the preſence of the hero whom he had fo long 
expected. At the head of a ſelect vanguard Stili- 
cho ſwam the Addua, paſſed the Po, and cut his 
way in a ſucceſsful action through the Gothic 
camp, under the walls of Aſta. The barbarians 
were gradually inveſted by the troops of the weſt, 
which iſſued from the paſſes of the Alps: A coun- 
cil of the long-haired chiefs of the Gothic nation 
recommended a ſeaſonable retreat; but the intre- 


pid Alaric declared, he was relolved to find in 


Italy either a kingdom or a grave. 

The camp of the Goths, which Alaric had 
pitched. in the neighbourhood of Pollentia, wag 
ſurpriſed by the vigilance of Stilicho, while the 
chriſtian Goths were devoutly employed in ce- 
lebrating the feſtival of Faſter, The A. P. 403. 
undaunted genius of their leader gave March ag. 
them in a few moments an order, and a feld of 
battle. The death. of the chief of the Alani, 
whoſe valour approved his ſuſpected loyalty, was 
followed by the flight of the ſquadrons he com- 
manded ; and the defeat of the wing of cavalry 
might have determined the victory of Alaric, if 
Stilicho had not led to the charge the Roman 
and barbarian infantry. The {kill of the general 
and the valour of the ſoldiers ſurmounted every 
obſtacle; the camp of the Goths was forced, and 

the 
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the ſcene of rapine and ſlaughter made ſome a- 
mends for the calamities which they had inflicted 
on the ſubjects of the empire; ſeveral thouſands 
of captives, among whom was the wife of Alaric, 
were compelled to implore the clemency of the 
inſulting foe; and the triumph of Stilicho over the 
Goths was compared to that of Marius over the 
Cimbri. 
Alaric, after the total defeat of his infantry, eſ- 
caped from the field of battle with the greateſt 
part of his cavalry entire and unbroken. Ruſhing 
through the paſſes of the Apennine, he ſpread de- 
ſolation over the face of Tuſcany, and preſſed to- 
wards the gates of Rome. The capital was ſaved 
by the diligence of Stilicho, but he reſpected the 
deſpair of his enemy and propoſed to purchaſe the 
abſence of the barbarians. The ſpirit of Alaric 
would have rejected a treaty, but the king ſubmit- 
ted to the voice of his people, and, after ratifying 
the conditions of peace, he repaſſed the Po with 
the remains of the flouriſhing army which he had 
led into Italy; a conſiderable part of the Roman 
forces ſtill continued to attend his motions, and 
Stilicho, by a ſecret correſpondence with ſome 
of the barbarian chiefs, was apprifed of the deſigns 
of Alaric. The Gothic king had reſolved in his 
retreat to occupy the city of Verona, which com- 


mands the principal paſſage of the Rhetian Alps; 
| | and 
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and after marching through the territories of the 
German tribes, to invade the provinces of Gaul on 
the ſide of the Rhine. Ignorant that his inten- 
tions were betrayed, he advanced towards the paſ- 
ſes of the mountains, already poſſeſſed by the im- 
perial troops; when he found himſelf attacked on 
every ſide, and the loſs of the Goths near Verona 
equalled that they ſuſtained in the defeat of Pol- 
lentia: Alaric was ſaved by the ſwiftneſs of his 
horſe, and the raſhneſs of the Alani, whoſe impa- 
tience diſappointed the well-concerted meaſures of 
the Roman general, The Gothic king ſecured 
the remains of his army among the adjacent rocks, 
and prepared to maintain a ſiege againſt a ſuperior 
enemy ; but the moderation of Stilicho permitted 
him to retire, and the retreat of the barbarians 
was conſidered as the deliverance of Italy. 

As ſoon as the provinces were delivered from 
the invaſion of Alaric, Honorius celebrated in 
the imperial city the auſpicious æra of the Go- 
thic victory, and of his ſixth conſulſhip. On this 
occaſion the inhuman combats of gladiators pol- 
luted, for the laſt time, the amphitheatreof Rome; 
and the laws of Honorius exterminated a cuſtom 
which had ſo long reſiſted the voice of humanity and 
religion. Bur amidſt triumphant acclamations, the 
emperor of the weſt was not inſenſible to his re- 
cent danger, and the defenceleſs ſituation of the 
palace of Milan ; he fixed on Ravenna, as a for- 

vol. I, 2 treſs 
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treſs where he might ſecurely remain while the 
country was covered by the hoſts of barbarians. 
Ravenna, on the coaſt of the Hadriatic, about 
ten miles from the moſt ſouthern of the mouths 
of the Po, had early attracted the notice of Au- 
guſtus, who prepared, about three miles from the 
old town, a capacious harbour for the reception of 
two hundred and fifty ſhips of war. Lofty walls and 
profound ditches ſurrounded the city; and through 
the midſt of it, a deep and broad canal poured the 
waters of the Po. The adjacent country for many 
miles was an impaſſable moraſs; and the caule- 
way which connected Ravenna with the continent, 
might be eaſily guarded or deſtroyed on the ap- 
proach of an hoſtile army. The air was pure, and 
the regular tides of the Hadriatic, which ſwept the 
canals, floated every day the veſſels of the adja- 
cent country into the heart of Ravenna. This 
advantageous ſituation was fortified by 
art and labour; and the emperor Ho- 
norius, anxious for his perſonal ſafety, retired in 
the twentieth year of his age to this place of re- 
fuge. His example was followed by his feeble ſuc- 
ceſſors; and till the middle of the eighth century, 
Ravenna was conſidered as the ſeat of government, 
and the capital of Italy. 
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'The fears of Honorius were not without foun- 
dation. The Huns, preſſed by the arms of the 
victorious barbarians of the more northern regi- ; 


ons, 
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ons, were impelled againſt the Suevi, the Vandals, 
the Burgundians; and theſe, abandoning their 
woods to the fugitives of Sarmatia, marched un- 
der the command of Radagaiſus almoſt to the 
gates of Rome. The Alani added their active ca- 
valry to the heavy infantry of the Germans, and 
the Gothic adventurers crowded eagerly to the 
ſtandard of Radagaiſus. An army of two hundred 
thouſand fighting men might be increaſed by the 
women, children and ſlaves to the amount of four 
hundred thouſand perſons; and this multitude pour- 
ed like a deluge along the banks of the 
Upper Danube. The ſafety of Rome 
was entruſted to the ſword of Stilicho, who once 
more recalled the troops from the provinces, and 
by alluring deſerters, and enfranchiſing ſlaves, col- 
lected with difficulty from the ſubjects of a great 
empire, an army of thirty or forty thouſand men ; 
theſe were reinforced by a large body of barba- 
rians, animated by intereſt or reſentment to oppoſe 
the ambition of Radagaiſus. The king of the 
confederate Germans had already formed the ſiege 
of Florence; the city was reduced to the laſt extre- 
mity, and the fainting courage of the citizens was 
ſupported only by the authority of St. Ambroſe, 
who promiſed them a ſpeedy deliverance. On a 
ſudden they beheld from the walls the banners of 
Stilicho, who advanced with his united force to 


the relief of the city, and ſoon marked that ſpor 
Eft 4 for 
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for the grave of the barbarian hoſt. The enemy 
was ſurrounded by ſtrong lines of circumvallation, 

and the impriſoned multitude of horſes and men 
were gradually deſtroyed by famine, rather than 
by the ſword. The monarch of ſo many warlike 
nations, after the loſs of his braveſt warriors, was 
forced to confide in the mercy of Stilicho ; the 
death of the royal captive, who was ignomini- 
ouſly beheaded, diſgraced the triumph of Rome; 
the remains of the famiſhed Germans were ſold as 
ſlaves, and Stilicho deſerved a ſecond time the 
glorious title of the deliverer of Italy. 

With Radagaiſus periſhed more than one-third 
of the various multitude of Sueves and Vandals, 
of Alani and Burgundians, who adhered to the 
ſtandard of their general. After his defeat, two 
parts of the German hoſt, which muſt have ex- 
ceeded the number of one hundred thouſand men, 
{till remained in arms. Stilicho, who conſidered 
the ſafety of Rome and Italy as the great object of 
his care, facilitated their retreat; and the invaſion 
of Gaul, which had been planned by Alaric, was 
executed by the remains of the army of Radagai- 
ſus. Vet in the march of the Germans along the 
Rhine the Alemanni preſerved a ſtate of inactive 
neutrality; and the Franks, who were attached to 
the adminiſtration of Stilicho, diſtinguiſhed their 
zeal in the defence of the empire: they encoun- 
tered the Vandals, who had ſeparated themſelves 

from 
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from the ſtandard of their allies, with courage and 
ſucceſs; and the whole Vandal people muſt have 
been extirpated, if the ſquadrons of the Alani had 
not advanced to their relief, and trampelled down 

the infantry of the Franks, which was compelled to 
retire from the unequal conteſt. 

The victorious confederates purſued their 
march; and on the laſt day of the year, 
when the Rhine was probably frozen, 
paſſed over into the defenceleſs provinces of Gaul. 
This paſſage of the barbarians, who never after- 
wards retreated, may be conſidered as the Fall of 


A. D. 406. 


the Roman Empire in the countries beyond the 


Alps. The provinces, late the ſcene of peace and 
plenty, were in a moment deſolated: The cities 
of Mentz, Worms, Straſburgh, Spires, Rheims, 
Tournay, Arras, Amiens, experienced the cruelty 
and rapacity of the Germans; and in leſs than 
two years the troops of the ſavages of the Baltic 
advanced, without a combat, to the foot of the 
Pyrenæan mountains. 

The walls and ſtations of the pro- 
vince of Britain had been ſtripped of 
the Roman troops for the Gothic war: The caprice 
and ſpirit of revolt in the ſoldiers had ſucceſſively 
elevated and deſtroyed in Marcus and Gratian two 
tranſient emperors and unfortunate victims to 
their violence: Their impetuous levity ſeated on 
the throne a common ſoldier of the name of Con- 
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ſtantine. The danger of leaving his inactive troops 


in thoſe camps which had been twice polluted by 


{edition and blood, induced the new emperor to 
attempt the reduction of the weſtern provinces. 
He landed at Boulogne with an inconſiderable 
force, was readily acknowledged by the cities of 
Gaul, and after ſome ſucceſſes againſt the de- 
tached parties of the Germans, negociated a treaty 
with, and perſuaded by his liberality, ſeveral tribes 
of the barbarians to undertake the defence of the 
Rhine. But when Conſtantine advanced into the 
provinces of the ſouth, he was encountered and 
defeated by the imperial forces, commanded by 
Sarus the Goth. The vanquiſhed emperor re- 
tired within the walls of Vienna; and the victori- 
ous army, after an ineffectual ſiege, was obliged, in 


a precipitate retreat, to purchaſe a free paſſage 


from the outlaws of the Alps ; thoſe natural bar- 
riers, ſtrengthened by art, ſeparated the domi- 
nions of Honorius and Conſtantine. The ſub- 
miſſion of Spain eſtabliſned the throne of the 
latter; and the oppoſition which was made to his 
authority in that country proceeded not ſo much 
from the ſpirit of the people, as from the zeal of 
the family of Theodoſius. Four brothers had ob- 
tained by the favour of their kinſman, the de- 
ceaſed emperor, ample poſſeſſions in Luſitania; 
theſe armed at their own expence a conſiderable 
body of ſlaves and dependents, and occupied the 

ſtrong 
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ſtrong paſſes of the mountains. The ſovereign of 


Gaul and Britain was perplexed by this inſurrec- 
tion ; and ſuch was the weakneſs of the empire, that 
he was compelled to negociate with the barbarians. 
Nine bands, compoſed of the Scots, the Moors, 
and Marcomanni, on whom was beſtowed the title 
of Honorians, and conſiſting only of five thouſand 
men, terminated this civil war, which had threa- 
tened the power and ſafety of Conſtantine. 
Though Alaric muſt have ſuffered conſider- 
able loſs in his retreat from the confines of Italy, 
yet adverſity had exerciſed and diſplayed the 
genius of the Gothic monarch ; the fame of his 
valour had invited to his ſtandard the braveſt of 
the barbarian warriors; and Stilicho condeſcended 
to negociate a treaty with Alaric, who, renounc- 
ing the ſervice of the emperor of the eaſt, was de- 
clared by the court of Ravenna maſter-general of 
the præfecture of Ilyricum, as it was claimed, 
according to the ancient limits, by the miniſter of 
Honorius. The irruption of Radagaiſus, during 
which Alaric maintained a ſuſpicious neutrality, 
ſuſpended the ambitious deſign implied in the ar- 
ticles of the treaty. After the defeat of the Vandals, 
Stilicho reſumed his pretenſions to the provinces 
of the eaſt, and declared his impatience to lead 
the united armies of the Goths and Romans to 
the walls of Conſtantinople, It is probable the 
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of the maſter-general of the weſt extended no fur- 
ther, than to employ at a diſtance from Italy the 
forces of Alaric ; but this deſign could not elude 
the penetration of the Gothic monarch, who after 
ſome languid operations in Theſſaly and Epirus, 
tranſmitted from his camp near mona to the 
emperor of the weſt a long account of promiſes, 
of expences, and of demands. Though he called 
for immediate ſatisfaction, yet he profeſſed him- 
{elf the friend of Stilicho, and the ſoldier of Ho- 
norius ; he offered his perſon and troops to march 
againſt the uſurper of Gaul, and ſolicited ſome 
vacant province of the weſtern empire, as a per- 
manent retreat for the Gothic nation, | 
The neceſſity of finding ſome artificial ſupport 
for a weak government, had inſenſibly revived 
the authority of the Roman ſenate, The miniſter 
of Honorius propoſed to that aſſembly the de- 
mands of Alaric, and ſubmitted to their conſider- 
ation the choice of peace and war, Though the 
ſenators at firſt declared by tumultuary exclama- 
tions that it was diſgraceful to purchaſe a precari- 
ous truce from a barbarian king, yet the authority 
of Stilicho extorted, at length, a reluctant aſſent, 
Four thouſand pounds of gold were granted, under 
the name of a ſubſidy, to conciliate the friendſhip 
of the Gothic king; Lampadius alone perſiſted 
in his diſſent, and exclaimed, „ This is not a 
e treaty 
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ce treaty of peace, but of ſervitude ;” he eſcaped 
the danger of his oppoſition by retiring to the 
ſanctuary of a chriſtian church. 

But the reign of Stilicho now drew near its end, 
and the miniſter might perceive the ſymptoms of 
approaching diſgrace, His partiality for the bar- 
barians exaſperated the ſoldiers who ſtill aſſumed 
the name of Roman legions ; the people imputed 
to the miſtaken policy of the miniſter, the miſ- 
fortunes which were the natural conſequences of 
their own degeneracy ; the mind of the emperor 
was alienated from the maſter-general ; and the 
ungrateful Olympius, who had been promoted 
by Stilicho to the moſt honourable offices of the 
palace, revealed to Honorius that he was without 
weight or -authority in his own government ; 
he inſinuated that Stilicho might place the diadem 
on the head of his fon Eucherius; the emperor 
was inſtigated by his new favourite to aſſume the 
tone of independent dignity ; he declared his plea- 
ſure to return from Rome to the inacceſſible for- 
treſs of Ravenna. On the intelligence of the death 
of his brother Arcadius, he propoſed to viſit Con- 
ſtantinople, and regulate, as a guardian, the pro- 
vinces of the infant Theodoſius. Though he was 
diverted from this wild deſign, he remained fixed in 
his reſolution to viſit the camp at Pavia, com- 


poſed of Roman troops, the enemies of Stilicho, 
and his barbarian auxiliaries. 


In 
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In the paſſage of the emperor through Bologna 
a mutiny of the guards was.excited and appeaſed 


by the policy of Stilicho ; and Honorius proceed- 
ing to the camp at Pavia embraced his miniſter, 


whom he now conſidered as a tyrant, for the laſt 
time. The emperor was received by the troops 
aſſembled for the Gallic war with loud acclama- 
tions; on the fourth day, after he had pronounced 
a ſtudied military oration, the friends of Stilicho, 
the moſt illuſtrious officers of the empire, were 
maſſacred by the ſoldiers, whom the arts of Olym- 
pius had prepared for the bloody conſpiracy. 
When the intelligence of this fatal tumult reached 
the camp at Bologna, the mind of Stilicho was 
filled with juſt apprehenſions; he ſummoned a 
council of the confederate leaders, and the impe- 
tuous voice of the aſſembly called aloud for arms, 
and for revenge: But Stilicho viewed with horror 
the fatal conſequences of arming a crowd of bar- 
barians againſt the ſoldiers of Rome and Italy. 
The confederates, impatient of delay, retired with 
fear and indignation. At the hour of midnight, 
Sarus, a Gothic warrior renowned for his ſtrength, 
invaded the camp of his benefactor, and pene- 
trated to the tent of the general, who, ſleepleſs and 
meditating on his dangerous ſituation, eſcaped 
with difficulty from the {word of the Goth. After 
admoniſhing the cities of Italy to ſhut their gates 
againſt 
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againſt the barbarians, he threw himſelf into Ra- 
venna, then in the abſolute poſſeſſion of his enemies. 
The artifices of Olympius drew the ſupplant from 
the chriſtian altar he had embraced; and count He- 
raclian, as ſoon as the miniſter had paſſed the holy 
threſhold, produced the warrant for A. D. 408. 
execution. Stilicho, after repreſſing Aug. 23- 
the ineffectual zeal of his followers, who would 
have attempted a reſcue, ſubmitted his neck to 
the ſword with manly reſignation. His friends and 
relations were involved in his fate; the flight of 
his ſon Eucherius was intercepted, and the un- 
happy youth was ſoon after ſlain ; his daughter 
Thermantia, who had ſucceeded her ſiſter Maria 
in the imperial bed, and who like Maria ſtill re- 
maineda virgin, was immediately divorced. Among 
his dependents, Claudian, whoſe genius ranked 
him with the poets of ancient Rome, and whoſe 
lines have immortaliſed the martial deeds of Stili- 
cho and the conſequent ingratitude of Honorius, 
concealed himſelf during the tumult of the revo- 
Jution ; and in a ſuppliant epiſtle, conſulting the 
dictates of prudence rather than of honour, pro- 
pitiated his enemies, and eſcaped the danger which 
menaced him, 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


——— — —  — — — — 


INVASION OF ITALY BY ALARIC-MANNERS OF THE 
ROMAN PEOPLE—ROME THRICE BESIEGED, AND AT 
LENGTH PILLAGED BY THE GOTHS — DEATH 
OF ALARIC—THE GOTHS EVACUATE ITALY 
ALL OF CONSTANTINE — GAUE AND 
SPAIN OCCUPIED BY BARBARIANS — 
INDEPENDENCE OF BRITAIN, 


- 


ALTHOUGH the foreign auxiliaries, who 
had been attached to the perſon of Stilicho, la- 
mented his death, yet the deſire of revenge was 
checked by an apprehenſion for their wives and 
children, who were detained as hoſtages in the 
ſtrong cities of Italy, The abſurd cruelty of the 
miniſters of Honorius involved in one promiſcuous 
ſlaughter, which was executed at a certain ſignal 
throughout Italy, theſe pledges for the fidelity of 
the martial barbarians. The republic loſt the aſſiſt- 
ance, and deſerved the enmity of thirty thouſand 
of her braveſt ſoldiers; the injured barbarians 


| caſt 
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caſt a look of hope and indignation towards the 
camp of Alaric, and ſwore to avenge, by impla- 
cable hoſtility, the baſe violation of the laws of 

hoſpitality, | 
Alaric, from his camp on the confines of Italy, 
attentively watched the revolutions of the palace. 
The imperial miniſters had delayed the payment 
of the four thouſand pounds of gold granted by 
the Roman ſenate ; the king of the Goths de- 
manded a fair and reaſonable ſatisfaction, and his 
moderate language was conſidered as an evidence 
of his weakneſs. While the miniſters of Raven- 
na maintained a ſullen ſilence, Alaric by bold and 
rapid marches paſſed the Alps and the Po, pil- 
laged the cities of Aquileia and Cremona, increaſ- 
ed his army by the acceſſion of the diſcontented 
auxiliaries, and advanced to the edge of the mo- 
raſs which protected the reſidence of the emperor 
of the weſt. Inſtead of attempting the hopeleſs 
ſiege of Ravenna, the Goths proceeded to Rimi- 
ni, and purſuing the courſe of the Flaminian 
way, deſcended into the rich plains of Umbria; 
thence advancing with unabated vigour, they 
pitched their camp under the lofty walls of Rome. 
During the period of ſix hundred and nineteen 
years, the ſeat of empire had never been violated 
by the preſence of a foreign enemy. The inha- 
bitants of the ancient capital, when beſieged by 
Alaric, 
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Alaric, might amount to twelve hundred thouſand 
perſons ; but the nobles were ſunk in luxury and 
effeminacy, and the populace, vile and wretched, 
had been continually recruited by the manumiſſion 
of ſlaves, or the influx of ſtrangers. The riches 
of the former and the indolence of the latter, pro- 
miſed a wealthy and ready conqueſt to the bold 
invader; and the Gothic king, encompaſſing the 
walls with his hoſt, guarded the navi- 
gation of the Tyber, and intercepted 
the proviſions from the adjacent country. The Ro- 
mans, inſtead. of meeting the enemy in arms, di- 
rected their rage againſt Serena, the widow of Stili- 
cho, whom they accuſed of a treaſonable correſ- 
pondence with the invader, and, without evidence, 
condemned to death ; but this at of injuſtice 
could not alleviate the diſtreſs of the inhabitants, 
who were ſoon doomed to experience all the cala- 
mities of famine. Food the moſt repugnant to 
ſenſe or imagination was eagerly purchaſed at an 
incredible price; and a dark ſuſpicion was enter- 
tained, that ſome deſperate wretches fed on the 
bodies of their fellow creatures whom they had 
ſecretly murdered. 
The laſt reſource of the Romans was in the 
moderation of Alaric; the ſenate in this emergen- 
cy preſumed to negociate with the enemy. The 
important commiſſion was delegated to Baſilius, 
a ſenator 


A. D. 408. 
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a ſenator of Spaniſh extraction, and to John the 
firſt tribune of the notaries, whoſe former inti- 
macy with the Gothic king peculiarly qualified 
him for the office. The ambaſſadors at firſt aſ- 
ſumed a lofty language, and declared, if an ho- 
nourable capitulation was refuſed, an innumerable 
people, animated by deſpair, were prepared to 
give battle to the beſiegers. The thicker the 
e hay, the ealier it is mowed,” was the conciſe 
reply and the ruſtic metaphor of Alaric ; and he 
condeſcended to fix the price of his retreat from 
Rome at all the gold and ſilver in the city, all the 
rich moveables, and all the ſlaves who could prove 
their title to the name of BARBARTANSI If 
ſuch,” ſaid the miniſters of the ſenate, © O king, 
are your demands, what do you intend to leave 
« us?” © Your Lives,” replied the haughty 
conqueror. But the demands of Alaric gradually 
relaxed, and he conſented to raiſe the ſiege on the 
immediate payment of five thouſand pounds of 
gold, of thirty thouſand pounds of ſilver, of four 
thouſand robes of filk, of three thouſand pieces 
of fine ſcarlet cloth, and of three thouſand pounds 
weight of pepper. The city with difficulty ſatis- 
fied the rapacious demands of the Gothic monarch, 
whole army, enriched by the contributions of the 
capital, and reinforced by the acceſſion of forty 
thouſand barbarian flaves who had broken the 
| chains 
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chains of ſervitude, ſlowly advanced 
into the fruitful country of Tuſcany ; 
where Alaric was joined by a choſen band of 
Goths and Huns, who, conducted from the Da- 
nube to the Tyber by Adolphus the brother of 
his wife, had cut their way with ſome difficulty 
and loſs through the ſuperior numbers of the 
imperial troops. 

In the midſt of this apparent proſperity, the 
king of the Goths repeatedly declared that it was 
his deſire to be conſidered as the friend of the 
Romans. Three ſenators, as ambaſſadors, were 
diſpatched to the court of Ravenna with his pro- 
poſals ; the barbarian ſtill aſpired to the rank of 
maſter-general of the weſt, and ſhewed a diſpoſi- 
tion to content himſelf with Noricum, a province 
perpetually expoſed to the inroads of the Ger- 
mans ; but the obſtinacy of Olympius diſappoint- 
ed the hopes of peace; the Roman ambaſſadors 
were diſmiſſed under the conduct of a military eſ- 
cort : Six thouſand Dalmatians were ordered to 
march from Ravenna to Rome, through a coun- 
try occupied by myriads of the barbarians ; theſe 
brave legionaries fell a ſacrifice to miniſterial folly ; 
and their general, Valens, with a hundred ſoldiers 
only eſcaped from the field of battle: Yet Ala- 
ric, diſdaining this impotent attempt, renewed his 
negociations ; and the ſecond embaſſy of the Ro- 
man 


A. D. 409. 
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man ſenate was guarded from the dangers of the 
road by a detachment of Gothic ſoldiers. 

The power of Olympius was undermined by 
the intrigues of the palace, and the government 
of Honorius was transferred by the favourite eu- 
nuchs to Jovius, the Prætorian præfect: A treaty 
which that miniſter, perhaps from criminal mo- 
tives, negociated with Alaric in a perſonal inter- 


view under the walls of Rimini, was defeated by 


the arts of the courtiers; the emperor was per- 
ſuaded, during the abſence of the prefect, to ſub- 
ſcribe a letter, in which he refuſed to proſtitute 
the military honours of Rome to the proud de- 
mands of a barbarian: This letter was impru- 
dently communicated to Alaric, who, ſenſible of 
the inſult, broke off the conference. Jovius re- 
turning to Ravenna, adopted prudently the faſh- 
ionable opinions of the court; and induced, by 
his advice and example, the officers of the ſtate 


and the army to ſwear by the head of the empe- 


ror, that they would purſue with implacable war 
the enemy of the republic. 
Rome was a ſecond time doomed 
to expiate the folly of the miniſters OW. 
of Honorius, who obſtinately rejected all offers 
of peace, Alaric, advancing againſt the city, 
poſſeſſed himſelf of the port of Oſtia, where the 
corn of Africa was depoſited in ſpacious grana= 
vol. I. 6g ries 
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ries for the uſe of the capital ; and he declared, if 
the city heſitated to ſurrender, he would inſtantly 
deſtroy the magazines, on which the life of the 
Roman people depended. The terror of famine 
ſubdued the pride of the ſenate; they obeyed the 
Gothic conqueror, who commanded them to ele- 
vate a new emperor to the throne of Honorius, 
and to beſtow the imperial purple on Attalus the 
prefect of the city. The grateful monarch grati- 
fied his benefactor with the title of maſter-general 
of the weft, and Adolphus was raiſed to the rank 
of count of the domeſtics. 

The firſt days of the reign of Attalus were fair 
and proſperous. An officer of confidence was 
detached with ſome troops to ſecure the obedience 
of Africa; the cities of Italy, Bologna except- 


ed, ſubmitted to his iway ; and Honorius, alarm- 


ed at the approach of Alaric to the gates of Ra- 
venna, diſpatched Jovius and Valens, his Præto- 
rian præfect and maſter-general,. to acknowledge 
the election of his competitor, and with propoſals 
to divide the provinces of Italy and the weſt be- 
tween the two emperors, IJ heſe propoſals were re- 
jected; and the ambaſſadors, Jovius and Valens, 
deſerting the cauſe of their ſinking ſovereign, de- 
voted their allegiance to the ſervice of his more 
ſucceſsful rival. But at the moment that Ho- 
norius, aſtoniſhed at ſuch examples of domeſtic 

treaſon, 
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treaſon, prepared to abdicate his dominions, a 
ſeaſonable reinforcement of four thouſand vete- 
rans landed unexpectedly in the port of Ravenna. 
The favourable intelligence from Africa revived 
the hopes of the ſon of Theodoſius: The troops 
which Attalus had ſent into that province were de- 
feated by the active zeal of Heraclian, who, by vi- 
gilantly preventing the exportation of corn and oil, 
introduced tumult and diſcontent within the walls 


of Rome. The failure of the African expedition 


diminiſhed the reputation of Attalus, and his im- 
prudence in oppoſing the deſign of Alaric com- 
pleated his diſgrace. In a large plain near Rimi- 
ni, and in the preſence of a multitude of Ro- 
mans and barbarians, the wretched emperor was 
deſpoiled of the diadem and purple; and theſe 
enſigns of royalty were ſent by Alaric to Hono- 
rius, as the pledge of peace and friendſhip. The 
degraded Attalus, enamoured of life, condeſcend- 

ed to follow the camp of a capricious barbarian. 
But when Alaric had advanced within three 
miles of Ravenna, his indignation was kindled by 
the report that Sarus, the perſonal enemy of A- 
dolphus, and the hereditary foe of the houſe of 
Balti, had been received into the palace. The 
intrepid barbarian, ſallying from the gates of Ra- 
venna, cut in pieces a conſiderable body of the 
Goths; and the miniſters of Honorius, elated by 
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this advantage, pronounced that Alaric was for 
ever excluded from the alliance of the emperor, 
Rome was again the victim of the folly of the 
court of Ravenna; the king of the Goths, eager 
for revenge, appeared in arms under the walls 
of the capital: The Salarian gate was opened 
by ſecret conſpiracy; at the hour of midnight 
the inhabitants were awakened by the ſound of 
A. D. 470. the Gothic trumpet, and the imperial 
Auguſt 24. city was abandoned to the avarice and 
licentious fury of the tribes of Germany and 
Scythia. Some houſes, which were fired by the 
Goths in their march through the Salarian gate, 
comunicated their flames to the adjacent buildings; 
many private and public works of magnificence 
were deſtroyed, and the palace of Salluſt was re- 
duced by the conflagration to a ſtately ruin. 

But whatever numbers might periſh by the un- 
relenting {word of the barbarians, it is not eaſy 
to compute the multitude, who, from an honour- 
able ſtation and affluent fortune, were ſuddenly 
reduced to the miſerable condition of captives and 
exiles. The barbarians fixed the redemption of 
their indigent priſoners at a low price: The cap- 
tives who were ſold in the market would have re- 
gained their freedom, which it was impoſſible for 
a citizen to alienate ; but as the Goths, if they 
could not fell, might be prompted to murder 

their 
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their priſoners, a wiſe regulation condemned them 
to ſerve five years as the price of their redemption. 
Many of the ſenatorian families, who poſſeſſed 
eſtates in Africa, retired into that province; but 
the rapacity of count Heraclian was found nearly 
as intolerable as the cruelty of the Gothic con- 


queror. 
After Alaric had glutted his army A. D. 410. 


with the ſpoils of Rome, on the ſixth Auguſt. 29. 


day he evacuated the city, and advanced along 
the Apennines into the ſouthern provinces of Italy. 
Capua and Nola were deſtroyed by his rage; and 
with an ardour which could not be quelled by ad- 
verſity, nor ſatiated by ſucceſs, he had ſcarce 
reached the extreme land of Italy, when his deſires 
were attracted by the fruitful proſpect of Sicily, and 
he thence extended his hopes to Africa. The firſt 
diviſion of the Goths had hardly embarked for 
Sicily, when their courage was daunted, and their 
tranſports ſcattered by a ſudden tempeſt; and the 
whole deſign was defeated by the pre- 
mature death of Alaric, which fixed, 
after a ſhort illneſs, the fatal term of his con- 
queſts. The ferocious character of the barbari- 
ans was diſplayed in the funeral of the hero: By 
the labour of a captive multitude they diverted the 
courſe of the Buſentinus, a ſmall river that waſhes 
the walls of Conſentia ; the royal ſepulchre, adorn- 
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ed with the ſpoils and trophies of Rome, was con- 
ſtructed in the vacant bed; and the ſecret ſpot 
was concealed by the inhuman maſſacre of the 
priſoners who had been employed in the work ! 

The brave Adolphus, brother-in-law of the 
deceaſed monarch, was unanimouſly e- 
lected to ſucceed to his throne, His 
pacific view extended to reſtore, rather than to 
ſubvert the Roman empire; and the miniſters of 
Honorius, who were now releaſed from their ex- 
travagant oath, readily accepted the ſervices of the 
Goths, againſt the tyrants and barbarians who in- 
feſted the provinces beyond the Alps. Adolphus, 
aſſuming the character of a Roman general, 
marched to the ſouthern provinces of Gaul ; his 
troops ſoon obtained poſſeſſion of the cities of Nar- 
bonne, Thoulouſe, and Bourdeaux ; and, though 
repulſed from the walls of Marſeilles by count 
Boniface, they ſoon extended their quarters from 
the Mediterranean to the Ocean; the violence of 
the Goths was palliated by the ſpecious pretence 
that the cities they attacked were in a ſtate of re- 
bellion againſt the government of Honorius. 

The attachment of Adolphus to the cauſe of 
the republic, was ſecured by the aſcendant which 
a Roman princeſs had attained over the heart of 
the barbarian king. Placidia, the daughter of the 
great Theodoſius, and of Galla, his ſecond wife, 


Was 
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was about twenty years of age, and reſided in 
Rome when the city was firſt inveſted by the arms 
of Alaric. The barbarians detained the ſiſter of 
Honorius, but her treatment was decent and 
reſpectful; her youth, elegant manner, and in- 
ſinuating diſpoſition made a deep impreſſion on 
the mind of Adolphus : The miniſters of Honorius 


rejected the proffered alliance of the Gothic king 


with diſdain, but Placidia herſelf yielded, withour 
reluctance, to the deſires of a young and valiant 
prince, The marriage of Adolphus and the 
daughter of Theodoſius was conſummated before 
the Goths leit Italy, but was celebrated 
at Narbonge ; and Attalus, ſo long the 
ſport of fortune, was appointed to lead the chorus 
of the hymenzal ſong, The provincials rejoiced in 
an alliance which tempered by the mild influence 
of love the fierce ſpirit of their Gothic lord. 

A ſeries of prudent regulations ſcarce in ſeven 
years reſtored the ſplendour of Rome 
and the tranquillity of Italy; and in 
this interval, the peace of the province had been 
diſturbed by the hoſtile armaments of Heraclian, 
count of Africa, who, after ſupporting the cauſe 
of Honorius with active loyalty, was tempted, in 
the year of his conſulſhip, to aſſume the title of 
emperor, The fleet with which he caſt anchor at 
the mouth of the Tyber, amounted to the incre- 
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dible number of three thouſand two hundred veſ- 
ſels; yet with this formidable force, the uſurper 
made but a feeble impreſſion on the pro- 
vinces of his rival. Heraclian was en- 
countered and routed on the road to Rome, by 
one of the imperial captains; and deſerting his 
fortune and his friends, ignominiouſly fled with a 
ſingle ſhip. When he landed at Carthage, he 
found the whole province had relinquiſhed his 
cauſe, and returned to its allegiance. The un- 
worthy candidate for ſovereign power was be- 
headed in the ancient temple of Memory, and the 
remains of his private fortune were granted to the 
brave Conſtantius, who had defended the throne 
which he afterwards ſhared with his feeble ſove- 
reign. 
The uſurpation of Conſtantine, who received 
A. D. the purple from the legions of Britain, 
#*9 #13* had proved ſucceſsful, and he extorted 
from the court of Ravenna the ratification of his 
rebellious claims. He had engaged to deliver Italy 
from the Goths ; but after advancing to the river 
Po, he returned to celebrate at Arles, a vain and 
oſtentatious triumph, His proſperity was inter- 
rupted by the revolt of count Gerontius, who had 
been left to command in the provinces of Spain, 
This general, after placing the diadem on the head 
of his friend Maximus, who fixed his reſidence at 


x Tar- 
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Tarragona, advanced with rapidity through the 
Pyrenees, to ſurpriſe Conſtantine and his fon Con- 
ſtans, who was already aſſociated to the purple. 
The royal youth wasmade priſoner at Vienna, and 
inſtantly put to death; the father eſcaped to Ar- 
les. The ſiege of that city was immediately form- 
ed, but the progreſs of it was interrupted by 
the approach of an Italian army, commanded by 
Conſtantius, and ſanctioned by the authority of 
the lawful emperor Honorius. Gerontius, aban- 
doned by his troops, eſcaped to the confines of 
Spain ; his houſe, in the night, was ſurrounded by 
a body of his perfidious ſoldiers, and the gallant 
rebel, after a bloody defence, in which he was aſ- 
ſiſted by his wife and a friend of the nation of 
the Alani, and having, at the requeſt of the two 
laſt, cut off their heads to preſerve them from the 
inſults of the enemy, ended his own life by ſheath- 
ing a dagger in his heart, The unprotected Max- 
imus was preſerved from death by contempt ; and 
after being elevated a ſecond time to the throne, 
by -the caprice of the barbarians who ravaged 
Spain, was reſigned to the juſtice of Honorius, 
and publickly executed. 

The general Conſtantius, who had raiſed by 
his approach the ſiege of Arles, was by birth 
a Roman; and the ſtrength and majeſty con- 
ſpicupus in his perſon marked him, in the po- 


pular 
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pular opinion, as worthy of the throne he after- 
wards aſcended. In his manners he was cheer- 
ful and engaging ; but when the trumpet ſum- 
moned him to arms, his animated eyes ſtruck ter- 
ror into his foes, and inſpired his ſoldiers with the 
aſſurance of victory. The emperor Conſtantine, 
after enjoying an anxious reſpite, was again be- 
ſieged in his capital by this formidable adverſary ; 
but this interval had allowed him to negociate with 
the Franks and Alemanni. At the head of an army 
of theſe barbarians, his ambaſſador, Edobic, ſoon 
returned to raiſe the ſiege of Arles. The army 
of Edobic was defeated by the valour of Con- 
ſtantius and the ſkill of Ulphilas, his lieutenant; 
Edobic was aſſaſſinated by a faithleſs friend, to 
whoſe houſe he had eſcaped. The magnanimity 
of Conſtantius beſtowed juſt praiſes on the merit 
of Ulphilas, but he ſternly commanded the aſſaſſin 
of Edobic to depart from a camp which he con- 
ſidered as polluted by his preſence. Conſtantine, 
who from the walls of Arles had beheld the ruin 
of his laſt hopes, was tempted to place ſome confi- 
dence in ſo generous a conqueror; he exacted a 
ſolemn promiſe of perſonal ſecurity, and opened 
the gates of the city. But the integrity of Con- 
ſtantius was ſuperſeded by the doc- 
trines of policy; the abdicated mo- 
narch and his ſon Julian were ſent under a ſtrong 
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guard towards Italy, but were intercepted on the 
road by the miniſters of death. 
A rapid ſucceſſion of uſurpers n. 0 
tinued to ariſe. Before Conſtantine 411. 416. 
reſigned the purple, in the fourth month of the 
ſiege of Arles, intelligence was received that Jovi - 
nus, at the inſtigation of Goar, king of the Alani, 
and of Guntiarius, king of the Burgundians, had 
aſſumed the diadem at Mentz, and was advancing 
with a formidable hoſt of barbarians from the 
banks of the Rhine to thoſe of the Rhone. It. ap- 
pears, Conſtantius reſigned without a ſtruggle the 
poſſeſſion of Gaul; and that the Goths, who eſta- 
bliſned their quarters in that province two years 
after the ſiege of Rome, compelled the degraded 
Attalus to negociate an alliance which they form- 
ed with the uſurper Jovinus. We are ſoon after 
ſurpriſed to find the purple beſtowed on Sebaſtian, 
the brother of Jovinus ; who, with Attalus, is re- 
proached by Jovinus with imprudently accepting 
the ſervices of Sarus, the perſonal foe of Adol- 
phus, and who had retired in diſguſt from the 
cauſe of the emperor Honorius. Adolphus, at 
the head of ten thouſand Goths, advanced to en- 
counter the hereditary enemy of the houſe of 
Balti; he attacked Sarus at an unguarded mo- 
ment when he was only accompanied by eighteen 
or twenty of his yaliant followers, and this band 
ot 
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of heroes was oppreſſed and diſpatched by ſur- 
rounding enemies. The death of Sarus diffolved 
the alliance which Adolphus had maintained with 
the uſurpers of Gaul: he liſtened to the perfua- 
ſions of his wife Placidia; and as a pledge of peace, 
diſpatched to the emperor Honorius the heads of 
the brothers Jovinus and Sebaſtian ; whoſe fall, 
abandoned by their barbarian allies, was attended 
with the ruin of the ſingle but noble city of Va- 
lentia. Attalus, who had been fo often degraded 
and reſtored, was permitted by the Gothic king to 
embark in one of the ports of Spain in ſearch of a 
| {ſecure retreat; but he was intercepted at ſea, con- 
[1 ducted to the feet of Honorius, expoſed to the 
gazing multitude, and, after the amputation of 
two of his fingers, baniſhed to, and ſupplied with 
the decent neceſſaries of life in, the iſland of 
Lipari. 
WEN 6 1 Spain, about ten months before the 
e D. 409. | : 
Ie ſack of Rome by the Goths, was in- 
„ vaded by the joint arms of the Suevi, the Vandals, 
and the Alani, who poured with irreſiſtible vio- 
lence from the frontiers of Gaul to the ſea of 
Africa, But Adolphus, when he had reſtored 
Gaul to the. obedience of his brother Honorius by 
the deaths of Jovinus and Sebaſtian, was readily 
perſuaded to turn his arms againſt the barbarians 
of Spain. He paſſed the Pyrenees, and 
ſurpriſed, in the name of the emperor, 
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the city of Barcelona: But the courſe of the vie- 
tories of the Gothic king was interrupted by do- 
meſtic treaſon. He had imprudently received into 
his ſervice one of the followers of Sarus, whoſe 
ſecret deſire of revenging the death of his beloved 
patron was ſtimulated by the ſarcaſms of his in- 
ſolent maſter. Adolphus was aflaſ- A. D. ar. 
ſinated in the palace of Barcelona; and Auguſt 

by a tumultuous faction, Singeric, the brother of 
Sarus himſelf, was ſeated on the Gothic throne. 
The firſt act of the new reign was the murder of 
the ſix children of Adolphus by a former mar- 
riage ; and the daughter of Theodoſius was com- 


pelled to march above twelve miles on foot before 


the horſe of a barbarian, the aſſaſſin of her huſ- 
band. 

But Placidia ſoon obtained the pleaſure of re- 
venge, and the tyrant was aſſaſſinated on the ſe- 
venth day of his uſurpation. The free choice of 
the Gothic nation beſtowed the ſceptre a. D. 
on Wallia, whoſe firſt motions indi- 415. 418. 
cated a hoſtile diſpoſition towards the republic. 
He marched from Barcelona to the ſhores of the 
Atlantic Ocean, and, contemplating the coaſt of 
Africa, reſumed the deſigns of conqueſt, which 
had been interrupted by the death of Alaric. The 
winds and waves again diſappointed the Goths, 
and the minds of a ſuperſtitious people were im- 

preſſed 
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preſſed by the repeated diſaſters of ſtorms and ſhip- 
wrecks. In this diſpoſition Wallia readily ac- 
cepted the treaty proffered by the ambaſſadors of 
Honorius; he reſtored Placidia for ſix hundred 
thouſand meaſures of wheat, and engaged to draw 
his ſword in the ſervice of the empire. A bloody 
war was inſtantly excited among the barbarians of 
Spain, and the ſuperior atchievements of Wallia 
diffuſed his renown throughout the empire, He 
exterminated the Silingi; he ſlew in battle the 
king of the Alani, the remains of whoſe army 
fought refuge under the ſtandard of the Vandals ; 
the Vandals themſelves, and the Suevi yielded to 
the efforts of the invincible Goths. The promiſ- 
cuous multitude of the barbarians were driven into 
the mountains of Gallicia; and Wallia, faithful 
to his engagements, reſtored his Spaniſh conqueſts 
to the obedience of Honorius. 


1 The victorious Goths, after repaſſ- 

ing the Pyrenees, were eſtabliſhed, 
according to the faith of treaties, in the poſſeſ- 
ſion of the ſecond Aquitain, a maritime province 
between the Garonne and the Loire, under the 
juriſdiction of Bourdeaux. That metropolis was 
regularly built, and advantageouſly ſituated for 
trade ; the inhabitants were diſtinguiſhed by their 
wealth, their learning, and their poliſhed manners ; 
the adjacent country is bleſſed with a fruitful ſoil 


and 
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and a temperate climate; and the Goths, after 
their martial toils, enjoyed the rich vineyards of 
Aquitain. The limits of their domain were gradu- 
ally enlarged, and the ſucceſſors of Alaric fixed 
their royal reſidence at Thoulouſe. 

About the ſame time, the Burgundians and 
the Franks obtained a permanent ſettlement in 
the provinces of Gaul. To the Burgundians were 
ceded the lands of the Upper Germany; and by 
degrees they occupied the two provinces which 
{till retain, with the titles of Duchy and of 
CounTy, the national appellation of Burgundy. 
The Franks were tempted to imitate the conduct 
of the invaders of the empire, whom they had fo 
long bravely reſiſted; and their independent 
powers, multiplying along the banks of the Meuſe 


and the Scheld, inſenſibly filled the whole extent 


of the Second, or Lower, Germany. But the ruin 
of the opulent provinces of Gaul may be dated 
from the eſtabliſhment of theſe barbarians, whoſe 
alliance was dangerous and oppreſſive, and to 
whole rapacious demands the ſurviving provin- 
cials were compelled to relinquiſh with a ſigh the 
inheritance of their fathers. Yet the title of Ho- 
norius, and his ſucceſſors, was ſtill reſpected 
throughout theſe provinces; and the kings, who 
exerciſed a ſupreme authority over their ſubjects, 
continued to ſolicit the more honourable rank of 


maſter- generals of the imperial armies, 
The 
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The regular forces of Britain had 
been gradually withdrawn from that 
iſland for the protection of Italy, and the province 
was abandoned without defence to the Saxon pi- 
rates, and the ſavages of Ireland and Caledonia. 
The Britons aſſembling in arms, repelled the in- 
vaders; and the Armorican provinces (a name 
which comprehended the maritime countries of 
Gaul between the Seine and the Loire) imitated 
the example of the neighbouring iſland. The in- 
dependence of Britain and Armorica was ſoon 
confirmed by Honorius himſelf, who in his letters 
committed to the new ſtates the care of their own 
ſafety. After the uſurpers of Gaul had fallen, 
the maritime provinces were reſtored to the em- 
pire; but their obedience was precarious and im- 
perfect; and Armorica, though it could not main- 
tain the form of a republic, was agitated by fre- 
quent revolts. Britain was irrecoverably loſt; the 
emperors acquieſced in the independence of a re- 
mote province, and the claims of allegiance and 

A.D. Protection were ſucceeded by the mu- 

409. 449- tual offices of national friendſhip. Dur- 
ing a period of forty years, till the deſcent of the 
Saxons, Britain was ruled by the authority of the 
clergy, the nobles, and the municipal towns. 

The revolt of Britain and Armorica introduced 
an appearance of liberty into the obedient provin- 
ses 


A. D. 409. 
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ces of Gaul. The emperor Honorius by a ſolemn 
edict convened an annual aſſembly of 
the /even provinces, a name peculiarly 
appropriated to Aquitain and the ancient Narbon- 
neſe. Arles, the ſeat of government, was ap- 
pointed for the place of the aſſembly, which con- 
tinued from the fifteenth of Auguſt to the thir- 
teenth of September of every year. It confiſted 
of the Prætorian præfect of Gaul; ſeven pro- 
vincial governors ; of the magiſtrates, and the 
biſhops of about ſixty cities, and an indefinite 
number of the moſt honourable lanu-nolders. 
They were impowered to interpret the laws of the 
ſovereign, repreſent the grievances of the ſub- 
ject, to moderate the weight of taxes, and to de- 
liberate on whatever might tend to the proſperity 
of the ſeven provinces. But the tardy applica- 
tion of a remedy, which might formerly have pro- 
duced the moſt important effects, was incapable 
of reſtoring vigour to an exhauſted country ; and 
the emperor Honorius expreſſed his ſurpriſe, that 
he was reduced to compel by penalties the reluc- 
tant provinces to receive the proffered privileges, 


A. D. 418. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


— EC 


ARCADIUS EMPEROR OF THE EAST - ADMINISTRATION 
AND DISGRACE OF EUTROPIUS - REVOLT OF GAI- 
NAS— THEODOSIUS II. EMPEROR OF THE EAST 
HIS SISTER PULCHERIA — HIS WIFE EUDOCIA 
= THE PERSIAN WAR AND DIVISION OF 
ARMENIA — DEATH OF HONORIUS — 
VALENTINIAN III. EMPEROR OF THE 
WEST — ADMINISTRATION OF HIS 
MOTHER PLACIDIA — ZE TIUS 
I AND BONIFACE —=CONQUEST 

OF AFRICA BY THE 
VANDALS, 
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| Tarr empire of the eaſt was finally eſtabliſhed 
by the diviſion of the Roman world between the 
ſons of Theodoſius; the ſovereign of that em- 
pire aſſumed the vain title of emperor of the 
Romans, and the hereditary appellations of Cæ- 
sax and AuvcGusTvus; the form of government 
was a ſimple monarchy; and the name of the 
ROMAN RepuBLic, which had ſo long preſerved 
the memory of freedom, was confined to the 
Latin provinces, | 


It 
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It has been already obſerved that, after the fall 
of Rufinus, Eutropius, one of the principal eu- 
nuchs, obtained an aſcendant over the feeble Arca- 
dius, and was the firſt of his artificial ſex who 
dared to aſſume the character of a Roman magiſ- 
trate and general. The prejudices of the Romans 
beheld with indignation an eunuch and a ſlave 
pollute the conſulſbip, though they nad long ſub- 
mitted without an effort to his extortion and rapa- 
city : Abundantius, who had early introduced 
the ungrateful favourite into the palace, was 
among the firſt who felt the effects of his power; 
his fortunes were confiſcated, and himſelf baniſhed 
to Pityus, on the Euxine, the laſt frontier of the 
Roman world. The deſtruction of Timaſius, the 
maſter- general of the armies of Theodoſius, was 
a more arduous enterpriſe; that officer, whoſe 
{kill and valour had obtained a deciſive victory 
over the Goths of Theſſaly, had promoted an in- 
famous dependant of the name of Bargus to the 
command of a cohort; and Bargus was inſtigated 
to accuſe his patron of a treaſonable correſpon- 
dence; the influence of Eutropius procured his 
condemnation; his immenſe riches became the 
property of the worthleſs eunuchs; and Timaſius 
was doomed to perpetual exile at Oaſis, a ſoli- 
tary ſpot amidſt the ſandy deſert of Libya. The 
ungrateful Bargus was ſoon after circumvented by 
H h 2 the 
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the more powerful villany of the miniſter himſelf, 
who had ſenſe enough to puniſh the inftrument of 
his crimes. To ſecure his own perſon he contrived 
a law which extended the penalties of treaſon to 
thoſe who conſpired againſt the favourites or miniſ- 
ters of theemperor ; even thoughts and actions were 
declared, by the ſame edict, equally culpable; and 
the ſons of the guilty were adjudged incapable of 
inheriting either on the father's or the mother's 
ſide, or of receiving any giftor legacy from the 

teſtament” either of kinſmen or ſtrangers, 
Although theſe ſanguinary laws might terrify a 
ſpiritleſs people, they were not capable of reſtrain- 
ing the bold enterpriſe of Tribigild the Oſtrogoth. 
The colony of that warlike people, which had 
been planted by Theodoſius in one of the moſt 
fertile diſtricts of Phrygia, impatiently compared 
the ſlow returns of huſbandry with the ſucceſsful 
ſpoils of war: Their leader reſented 
his own ungracious reception in the 
palace of Conſtantinople. The inhabitants be- 
tween the rapid Marſyas and the winding Mzan- 
der were aſtoniſhed by the ſound of war, and the 
trembling provincials fled for refuge to the ſhores 
of the Helleſpont. The obſtinacy of Tribigild, who 
refuſed all terms of accommodation, compelled 
Eutropius to ſummon a council of war. The de- 
fence of Thrace was entruſted to the ſword of Gai- 
nas, 


A. D. 399. 
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nas, the Goth; and the command of the Aſiatic 
army to an officer of the name of Leo: two gene- 
rals, who differently, but effectually, promoted 
the cauſe of the rebels. Leo, from the bulk of 
his body and the dulneſs of his mind, was ſurnam- 
ed the Ajax of the eaſt. The raſhneſs of the Oſtro- 
goths had drawn them into a diſadvantageous 
ſtation between the rivers Melas and Eurymedon, 
where they were preſſed by the peaſants of Pam- 
phylia; but the arrival of the imperial army ſaved 
them from deſtruction, and the negligence of 
Leo expoſed his camp to a fatal ſurpriſe from the 
vigilance and daring courage of Tribigild. The 
diſcontent of Gainas was excited by the power 
of the unworthy Eutropius; inſtead of oppoſing, 
he ſkilfully adapted his motions to the wiſhes of 
the Oſtrogoths, and declared to the imperial court 
his own inability to proſecute the war, He ex- 
torted the permiſſion of negociating with his ad- 
verſary, and the peremptory demand of the head 
of Eutropius was among the conditions of peace, 
The menaces of Tribigild were ſeconded by the 
tears of the empreſs Eudoxia, who complained of 
an affront offcred to her children by 
the audacious miniſter; Arcadius was 
ſoon induced to ſign the condemnation of Eutro- 
pius, whoſe immediate death was averted by the 
ſanctuary of the church, and the eloquence of 
H h 3 Saint 
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Saint John Chryſoſtom. The decrepid eunuch 
was exiled to Cyprus, but he had ſcarce touched 
the ſhores of that iſland before he was haſtily re- 
called, and the conſul Aurelian pronounced the 
final ſentence, which was executed in the ſuburbs 
of Chalcedon. 

During this domeſtic revolution, Gainas had o- 
penly revolted from his allegiance, and united his 
forces with Tribigild, over whom his ſuperior 
genius maintained the aſcendant, The confeder- 
ate armies advanced from Thyatira in Lydia ta 
the ſtreights of the Helleſpont and the Boſphorus. 
Arcadius was compelled to truſt his perſon and au- 
thority to the faith of the barbarians, and a church 
near Chalcedon was choſen for the place of inter- 
view, Aurelian and Saturninus, two miniſters of 
conſular rank, were expoſed to the terrors of im- 
mediate execution, at the demand of the haugh- 
ty Gainas, who condeſcended to grant them a 
precarious reſpite, The Goths were tranſported 
from Aſia into Europe, and their victorious chief, 
who accepted the title of maſter-general, filled 
Conſtantinople. with his dependants. The indiſ- 
cretion of Gainas demanded for his Arian ſectaries 
the poſſeſſion of a peculiar church; and the pride 
of the catholics was offended by the public tolera- 
tion of hereſy; the fears of the opulent were 
more naturally excited by the ardour with which 


the 
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the barbarians gazed on the rich ſhops of the jew- 
ellers and bankers: Every quarter of Conſtanti- 
nople was filled with tumult and diſorder; the 
guards and the inhabitants of the city roſe in 
arms. During the abſence of Gainas, his troops 
were ſurpriſed and oppreſſed; ſeven thouſand of 
the barbarians periſhed in the bloody maſſacre; 
and Gainas was aſtoniſhed with the intelligence 
that the flower of his army had been deſtroyed, 
that he himſelf was declared a public enemy, and 
that his countryman, Fravitta, a loyal confede- 
rate, had aſſumed the management of the war by 
ſea and land. The rebel, after ſeveral vain at- 
tempts on the cities of Thrace, was preſſed by 
the irreſiſtible attacks of famine to endeavour the 
paſſage of the Helleſpont : but his intrepid bar- 
barians, who had entruſted themſelves on rafts 
to the waves, were intercepted by the vigilance 
of Fravitta ; and the Roman gallies, bearing 
down in compact order, covered the Helleſpont 
with the fragments of the Gothic ſhipwreck. After 
the loſs of ſo many thouſands of his braveſt ſoldiers, 
Gainas was compelled to relinquiſh the hopes of 
conqueſt, and determined to reſume the inde- 
pendence of a ſavage life; at the head of an active 
body of cavalry, he rapidly marched towards the 
Danube, and ſoon was delivered from the purſuit 
of Fravitta ; But he met and encountered a more 

Hh4 formidable 
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formidable enemy; Uldin, king of the Huns, 
oppoſed with tuperior forces the progreis of Gai- 
A. D. 401. nas, who was ſlain with his deſperate 
Jaruary 3d. followers in attempting to cut his way 
through the hoſtile ranks. 

Arcadius,: delivered from the terrors of revolt, 
reſigned himſelf to the abſolute dominion of his 
wife the fair Eudoxia ; but the fame of that em- 
preſs is ſullied by the perſecution of St. John 
Chryſoſtom, whole merit had promoted him to 
the archiepiſcopal throne of Conſtantinople. The 
imprudent biſhop from the pulpit had arraign- 
ed thoſe female vices which have been attributed 
to the doubtful character of Eudoxia. Chryſoſ- 
tom was baniſhed, but recalled in two days by the 
tumultuous rage of his faithful people, and the 
ſeaſonable interpoſition of an earthquake; the 
empreſs herſelf acknowledged that the public ſafe- 
ty could only be purchaſed by the reſtoration of 
the archbiſhop: but his return was attended by a 
repetition of the ſame language which had excited 
the former reſentment of the court, and more 
effectual meaſures were concerted for his final diſ- 
grace and ruin. A body of barbarian troops was in- 
troduced into the city, to ſuppreſs the emotions 
of the people; the former ſentence againſt the 
archbiſhop was confirmed, and Arſacius occupied 
the archiepiſcopal throne, Chryſoſtom was exiled 
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o the remote town of Cucuſus, among the ridges 
of mount Taurus; and after three years was or- 
dered to be removed by his implacable perſecu- 
tors to the extreme deſert of Pityus: but he ſunk 
under the fatigue of the journey or the cruelty of 
His guards; and the ſucceeding generation ac- 
knowledged his innocence and merit. Thirty years 
after his death, his remains were tranſported to 
Conſtantinople ; and the emperor Theodoſius fall- 
ing proſtrate on the coffin, implored, in the name 
of his guilty parents, Arcadius and Eudoxia, the 
forgiveneſs of the injured ſaint. 

The emperor of the eaſt was more afflicted by 
the loſs of Eudoxia, who was deſtroyed by the 
conſequences of a miſcarriage in the bloom of 
youth, than by the revolt of his ſubjects, the in- 
curſions of the barbarians, and the deſtructive ef- 
fects of earthquakes, conflagrations and famine, 
which marked his reign with inceſſant calamity. 
Three years afterwards, Arcadius, in the thirty- 
firſt year of his age, and in the fourteenth of 
his reign, expired at the palace of A. D. 408. 
Conſtantinople, leaving behind him May 1. 
an only ſon no more than ſeven years old, and 
three daughters, Pulcheria, Arcadia, and Marina. 

The hiſtorian Procopius aſſerts, that Arcadius 
bequcathed the protection of his ſon to Jezde- 
gerd, the Perſian monarch; and that the ancient 

rival 
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rival of imperial power diſcharged his truſt with 
fidelity; but the ſilence of contemporary writers 
on ſo ſingular an event, annihilates our confidence 
in the vain tradition ; and the government of the 
_ eaſtern empire was aſſumed and retained for ſeven 
years by the præfect Anthemius, who ſupported 
by his prudent firmneſs the reputation of an in- 
fant reign. Uldin, who was encamped with a 
hoſt of barbarians in Thrace, and who rejected all 
terms of accommodation, was compelled to re- 
paſs the Danube; Conſtantinople was protected 
by new and more extenſive walls; and a plan was 
conceived of eſtabliſhing a fleet of two hundred 
and fifty veſſels on the Danube, which would have 
ſecured the command of that river. 

Pulcheria, the ſiſter of Theodoſius, only two 
years older than himſelf, had, at the age of ſix- 
teen, received the title of Auguſta, and with ſome 

doubtful intervals, continued to govern 
the eaſtern empire near forty years, ei- 
ther in the name of her brother, in her own, or 
in that of her nominal huſband Marcian, This 
ſingular woman early profeſſed a life of celibacy, 
and communicated the ſame reſolution to her ſiſ- 
ters, Arcadia and Marina; but the devotion of 
Pulcheria never diverted her attention from tem- 
poral affairs, and ſhe alone, of the deſcendants of 
the great Theodoſius, appears to have inherited 
any ſhare of his ſpirit and abilities, Some praiſe 

mult 
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muſt be aſcribed to the adminiſtration of Pulche- 
ria, that though in the laſt years of the life of the 
younger Theodoſius the provinces of Europe were 
afflicted by the arms of Attila, yet the emperor 
was never reduced to the diſgraceful neceſſity of 
encountering a rebellious ſubject. 

The judgment of Pulcheria provided, in his 
twentieth year, a wife for Theodoſius, in the cele- 
brated Athenais, the daughter of the Athenian 
philoſopher Leontius ; who, after the death of her 
father, was compelled by the jealouſy or avarice 
of her brothers, to ſeek juſtice or favour from 
Pulcheria. The merit of Athenais recommended 
her to the attention of the Auguſta; the obſcure 
ſuppliant was eaſily prevailed on to renounce the 
errors of Paganiſm, and ſhe received at her baptiſm 
the chriſtian name of Eudocia. Though near twen- 
ty eight years old, her beauty inflamed 
the heart of the emperor, and ſhe was 
conducted to the bed of Theodoſius; but the cau- 
tious Pulcheria withheld the title of Auguſta, till 
the empreſs had approved her fruitfulneſs by the 
birth of a daughter, who, fifteen years afterwards, 
was married to the emperor of the weſt, 

Eudocia, amidſt her new greatneſs, promoted 
to the rank of conſuls and præfects thoſe bra- 
thers who had ſo much reaſon to dread her re- 


ſentment; nor was ſhe negligent in the luxury of 
a palace 
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a palace of thoſe ſtudious acquiſitions which firſt 
conduced to her elevation. Her writings, which 
were applauded by a ſervile age, have not been diſ- 
dained by impartial criticiſm ; but her glories were 
terminated by an ungratetul competition for power 
with her patroneſs Pulcheria : and the empreſs, per- 
ceiving the affection of Theodoſius irretricvably 
loſt, requeſted the permiſſion of retiring to Jeru- 
ſalem. Even in this ſolitude the vindictive ſpirit 
of Pulcheria purſued her; Saturninus, count of 
the domeſtics, was directed to puniſh with death 
two of her moſt favoured ſervants: Eudocia in- 
ſtantly revenged them by the aſſaſſination of the 
count; and the ſeverity of Theodoſius ignomini- 
ouſly ſtripped the empreſs of the honours of her 
rank. The remainder of the life of Eudocia, 
about ſixteen years, was ſpent in exile 
and devotion ; and ſhe expired at Je- 
ruſalem, in the ſixty-ſeventh year of her age, 
proteſling with her laſt breath, that ſhe had never 
been guilty of infidelity, the imputation of which 
ſeems firſt to have alienated from her the affecti- 
ons of Theodoſius. 

The tranquillity of the emperor of the eaſt, 
whoſe gentle mind was incapable of 
| ambition or renown, was ſcarcely in- 
terrupted by the alarm of a Perſian war, originat- 
ing in the indiſcreet zeal of a biſhop, who aſpired 

to 
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to the crown of martyrdom by deſtroying, in the 
laſt year of the reign of Jezdegerd, one of the 
fire-temples of Suſa The perſecution againſt the 
chriſtians, adopted by the Perſian monarch in re- 
venge of the inſult, was imitated by his fon Va- 
raranes, or Bahram, who ſoon afteiwards aſcended 
the throne, Some fugitives, who had eſcaped to 
the Roman frontier, were demanded and refuſed ; 
and the refuſal, aggravated by commercial diſ- 
putes, ſoon kindled a war between the rival mo- 
narchies; the operations, however, of two ſucceſ- 
{ſive campaigns were not productive of any memo- 
rable events. A truce of one hundred years was 
ſolemnly ratified, and was actually maintained for 
near fourſcore, though the continuance of it was 
threatened by the ſubſequent revolutions of Ar- 
menia. 

In the beginning of the fifth century, Armenia 
was divided by the progreſs of war A. D. 431. 
and faction. Cholroes, the Perſian 440. 
vaſſal, reigned over the eaſtern and moſt exten- 
five portion of the country; the weſtern province 
acknowledged Arſaces, and the ſupremacy of the 
Roman emperor. On the death of Arſaces, the 
Romans ſuppreſſed the regal government, and im- 
poſed on their. allies the condition of ſubjects ; 
but the greater part of the nobles, lamenting the 
Joſs of their king, negociated their peace with 


Perſia; and returning to the palace of Artaxata, 
acknow- 
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acknowledged Choſroes for their ſovereign, A- 
bout thirty years afterwards, Artaſires, nephew 
and ſucceſſor of Choſroes, provoked the enmity 
of his nobles, who ſolicited unanimouſly a Perſian 
governor inſtead of an unworthy king. Bahram 
liſtened to their requeſt : By his ſentence the de- 
ſcendants of Arſaces were degraded from the royal 
dignity ; and the dominions of the unfortunate 
Artaſires, under the appellation of Perſarmenia, 
were reduced into the form of a province. The 
jealonſy of the Romans was excited by this uſur- 
pation, but the riſing diſputes were terminated by 
an amicable though unequal partition of the an- 
cient kingdom of Armenia, 5 
During theſe occurrences in the eaſt, Placidia, 
daughter of the great Theodoſius and the widow 
of the brave Adolphus, had been united to Con- 
ſtantius, who had vindicated the authority of Ho- 
norius from the uſurpation of Conſtantine and the 
revolt of Gerontius. The gallant general was aſſo- 
ciated by his ſovereign to the empire of the weſt; 
and his death, in the ſeventh month of his reign, 
inſtead of diminiſhing ſeemed to increaſe the power 
of Placidia, by the influence ſhe obtained over the 
mind of her brother Honorius. On a ſudden their 
ſuſpicious regard was converted into irreconcileable 
hatred ; and ſoon after the marriage of Theodo- 
fius, Placidia and her children fled to Conſtanti- 
| nople, 
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nople. They were received with kindneſs by the 
emperor of the eaſt; and within a few months 
from the arrival of Placidia, the death of Honorius 
was announced, who expired in conſequence of a 
dropſy, after a reign of twenty-eight years. 


While the miniſters of the eaſt deliberated, the 


vacant throne of the weſt was uſurped by a ſtran- 
ger. The name of the rebel was John, who filled 
the office of principal ſecretary : Elated by the 
ſubmiſſion of Italy and the hope of an alliance 
with the Huns, he diſpatched an embaſſy to Con- 
ſtantinople; but when he underſtood his agents 


were refuſed audience, he prepared to ſupport his 


claims by arms. Theodoſius entruſted the con- 
duct of the Italian expedition to Ardaburius and 
his ſon Aſpar, who had already ſignalized their 
valour againſt the Perſians. Ardaburius embark- 
ed with the infantry, and Aſpar, at the head of 
the cavalry, conducted Placidia and her ſon Va- 
lentinian along the ſea-coaſt of the Hadriatic ; 
and by his active diligence ſurpriſed the city of 
Aquileta: Yet amidft his triumph, he was con- 
founded with the intelligence that the imperial 
fleet was diſperſed by a ſtorm, and his father, with 
two gallies, taken and carried into the port of 
Ravenna. But this incident facilitated the con- 
queſt of Italy; Ardaburius employed the liberty 
allowed him by Joha to revive in private a ſenſe 
of 
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of loyalty among the troops; when the con- 
ſpiracy was ripe he preſſed the approach of his 
ſon, who advanced through the moraſſes of the 
Po by a ſecret road. The gates of Ravenna 
were thown open, and the tyrant was delivered 
to the power- of the conquerors : his right hand 
was cut off; and after he had been expoſed, 
mounted on an aſs, to the public deriſion, John 

was beheaded in the circus of Aquileia. 
Though Theodoſius, by the right of confan- 
guinity and conqueſt, might have reigned the 
ſole emperor of the Romans, he contented him- 
ſelf with the empire of the eaſt, and ſeated hig 
couſin Valentinian on the throne of the weſt ; but 
the weſtern Illyricum was detached from the do- 
minions of the latter, and added to thoſe of the 
former, and Valentinian was betrothed to Eudoxia 
the daughter of Theodoſius and Athenais; an en- 
gagement which was faithfully accompliſhed as 
ſoon as the lover and the bride attained the age of 
puberty. Theodoſius and Valentinian continued 
to reſpect their public and domeſtic alliance; but 
the unity of the Roman government was finally 
diſſolved, and by a poſitive declaration all future 
laws were limited to the dominions of their pecu- 
har author, | 
When Valentinian received the title 
of Auguſtus he was no more than fix 
years 
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years of age, and his minority was entruſted to the 
care of his mother, jealous of her power yet in- 
capable of exerting it; and the character of the 
unworthy emperor countenances a ſuſpicion that 
Placidia ſtudiouſly corrupted his youth by a diſſo- 
lute education. The armies of the weſt were com- 
manded by two generals, Xtius and Boniface, 
whoſe union might have ſupported a ſinking em- 
pire, but whoſe diſcord was the immediate cauſe 
of the loſs of Africa, The former had ſupported 
the rebellion of John with an army of ſixty thou- 
ſand H uns; and on the death of the uſurper, 
though he concluded an advantageous treaty with 
Valentinian, he continued a ſecret correſpondence 
with his barbarian allies: The latter had maintain- 
ed with unſhaken conſtancy the cauſe of loyalty, 
and contributed by the troops and treaſures of 
Africa to extinguiſh the rebellion. The expe- 
rience of their paſt conduct ſhould have decided 
the favour of the empreſs Placidia ; but Boniface 
was abſent, and Ætius beſieged the palace of Ra- 


venna with aſſiduous flattery : He deceived his miſ- 


treſs and his abſent rival by a ſubtle ſtratagem ; 
he perſuaded Placidia to recal Boniface; he 
ſecretly adviſed Boniface to diſobey the impe- 
rial ſummons, which he repreſented as a ſen- 
tence of death; and when the credulous count 
armed Africa in his defence, Ætius applauded to 
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THE the empreſs his own ſagacity in foreſeeing the diſ- 
__—_ obedience and rebellion he himſelf had firſt ſug- 
IK | geſted. The impoſſibility of withſtanding the 
forces of the weſt, commanded by a rival of mili- 
1 tary reputation, induced Boniface to call to his 
1 = ſupport, and contract an alliance with Gonderic, 
=_ the king of the Vandals. 
1708 | The Vandals and the Suevi, after they were 
driven into the mountains of Gallicia, maintained 
a ſtate of mutual hoſtility, in which the former 
prevailed ; theſe, quitting their narrow limits, 
ſoon after vanquiſhed, near Tarragona, a nume- 
rous army of Romans .and Goths commanded by 
the maſter-general Caſtinus. Seville and Cartha- 
gena became the prey of the conquerors ; and the 
veſſels which they found in the harbour of Car- 
thagena tranſported them to Majorca and Mi- 
1 | "cs; ag The experience of navigation 
i] encouraged the Vandals to accept the 
invitation of count Boniface : The death of Gon- 
deric accelerated the enterpriſe ; his baſtard bro- 
ther, Genſeric, a name equally formidable in the 
Roman annals with rhoſe of Alaric and Attila, 
ſucceeded to his power. The Vandal king is de- 
ſcribed to have been of middling ſtature, and 
lame of one leg; flow and cautious in his ſpeech, 
ſtern and unrelenting in his anger ; ambitious with- 
out bounds, and without ſcruples ; equally ready 
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to avail himſelf of his allies, and capable of ſcat- 
tering diſcord, by his arts, among his enemies, 
In the moment that he prepared to depart, he 
heard that Hermanric, king of the Suevi, had 
preſumed to ravage the Spaniſh territories which 
he had reſolved to abandon. Impatient of the in- 
ſult, he purſued the retreat of the Suevi as far as 
Merida, precipitated the king and his army into 
the river Anas, and then returned to the ſea-ſhore 
to embark his victorious troops. 

The veſſels which tranſported the Vandals over 
the modern ſtreights of Gibraltar were furniſhed 
by the provincials of Spain and the count of Afri- 
ca; the army of Genſeric was aug- 
mented by the Alani, over whom he 
ruled with equal authority, -and increaſed by a 
number of the braveſt of the adventurers of the 
Gothic nation ; yet the amount of theſe was by 
no means adequate to the ideas we are apt to en- 
tertain of the ſwarms of barbarians that ſeemed to 
iſſue from the north: the promiſcuous multitude, 
even by the addition of old men, -of children and 
ſlaves, could ſcarce be ſwelled to fourſcore thou- 
ſand perſons ; but the diſcontents of Africa forti- 
fed the Vandal power with the acceſſion of nu- 
merous allies: the Moors, regardleſs of conſe- 
quences, embraced the alliance of the enemies of 

Rome; and the perſecution of the religious ſecta- 
Iiz rics, 
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ries, called Donatiſts, by the intolerant zeal of the 
catholic church, facilitated the enterpriſe of Gen- 
ſeric, who, though a chriſtian, was an enemy to 
the orthodox communion. 

The court of Ravenna was aſtoniſhed with the 
intelligence that a virtuous hero had invited the 
barbarians to deſtroy the province entruſted to his 
command. The friends of Boniface, in the ab- 
ſence of Ætius, ſolicited a conference with the 
count of Africa; in the firſt interview, at Carthage, 
the fraud of Ætius was inſtantly detected, and his 
oppoſite letters were produced and compared, 
Placidia and Boniface lamented their mutual 
error, and the count had ſufficient 
magnanimity to confide in the forgive- 
neſs of his ſovereign, But he ſoon diſcovered it 
was no longer in his power to remedy the diſorders 
he had introduced: Carthage, and the Roman 
garriſons, returned with their general to the alle- 
glance of Valentinian ; bur the reſt of Africa was 
diſtracted with war and faction, and the king of 
the Vandals ſternly refuſed all terms of accommo- 
dation. The band of veterans, with the provincial 
levies which marched under the ſtandard of Boni- 
face, were defeated by the barbarians; the open 
country was inſulted and deſtroyed ; and Carthage, 
Cirta, and Hippo Regius, were the only cities 
that acknowledged the authority of the count of 
Africa, 


A. D. 430. 


Boniface 
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Boniface beheld with diſtreſs the ruin he had 
occaſioned, and which he was no longer able to 
avert ; after the loſs of the battle he retired into 
Hippo Regius, a maritime city about two hundred 
miles weſtward of Carthage, where he ſuſtained a 
ſiege of many months. During the commencement 
of it, his anxious labours were alleviated by the edi- 
fying converſation of his friend St. Auguſtin, who 
has deſervedly been conſidered as the pillar of the 
catholic church ; but that biſhop was releaſed by 
death, in the third month of the ſiege, and in. the 
ſeventy- ſixth year of his age, from the actual and 
impending calamities of his country. 

The fiege of Hippo was protracted by the ſkill 
of Boniface, and the ignorance of the Vandals, 
above fourteen months ; and Placidia, alarmed ar 
the danger of Africa, implored the aſſiſtance of 
her eaſtern ally. Aſpar failed from Conſtanti- 
nople with a powerful armament to reinforce the 
Italian fleet and army ; the force of the two em- 
Pires was united under Boniface, and the loſs of a 
ſecond battle decided the fate of the 
province. Boniface embarked at Hip- 
po, and the vacant places of his ſoldiers, moſt of 
whom were ſlain, were occupied by the citizens 
with their families and effects. Placidia received 
the vanquiſhed general with generous condolence, 
and raiſed him to the rank of patrician, and maſ- 


113 ter- 
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ter-general of the armies of the weſt. But the 
haughty ſoul of Ætius was inflamed by the pro- 
motion of his rival, and the detection of his own 
frauds; he haſtily returned from Gaul to Italy with 
a band of barbarian followers; the weakneſs of 
the government ſuffered the two generals to decide 
their private difference in a bloody battle; Boni- 
face was ſucceſsful, but he received in the action 
2 a mortal wound from the ſpear of his 
rival, of which he expired in a few 
days; and with ſuch charitable ſentiments to- 
wards his adverſary, as to adviſe his wife, a rich 
heireſs of Spain, to take Etius for a ſecond huſ- 
band. But the reſentment of Placidia proclaimed 
that general a rebel, and after an ineffectual re- 


A. D. 432. 


ſiſtance, he was compelled to retire into Pannonia 


to the tents of the Huns, among whom, as a hoſ- 
tage, he had ſpent the years of his youth. 

The retreat of Boniface did not complete the 
ſubjection of Africa; Carthage ſtill held out a- 
gainſt the Vandal king, and Genſeric concluded a 
treaty by which the three Mauritanias acknow- 
ledged the authority of the emperor of the veſt. 


The domeſtic enemies of Genſeric compelled him 


to this moderation; his throne was ſurrounded by 
foes who aſſerted the claims of his nephews, the 
ſons of Gonderic, and derided the baſe birth of 
their uncle: thoſe nephews with their mother, the 

widow 
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widow of the deceaſed king, were ſacrificed to the 
ſafety of the Vandal tyrant; and as he had ſub- 
{cribed a ſolemn treaty with Valentinian in hopes 
of deriving ſome advantage from the violation of 
it, under the proteſtations of friendſhip he at 
length ſurpriſed Carthage, eight years 
after the defeat of Boniface, and five 
hundred and eighty-five years after the deſtruction 
of the city by the younger Scipio. 


A. D. 439. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


CHARACTER AND CONQUESTS OF ATTILA, KING OF 
THE HUNS — DEATH OF THEODOSIUS THE YOUNGER 
— ELEVATION OF MARCIAN TO THE EMPIRE OF 
THE EAST —INVASION OF GAUL BY ATTILA 
' —REPULSED BY AETIUS—ATTILA INVADES 
AND EVACUATES ITALY—THE DEATHS 
OF ATTILA, ZETIUS, AND VALEN- 

TINIAN THE THIRD. 


Tre Huns, who had been induced by the in- 
fluence of Etius to ſupport the cauſe of John the 
uſurper, encamped within the limits of modern 
Hungary, and acknowledged the authority of, 
Roas, or Rugilas. The retreat of the barbarians 
was purchaſed by the ceſſion of Pannonia; and the 
arms of Rugilas were directed againſt the provin- 
ces of the eaſt, when his death ſuſpended a treaty 
which Theodoſius had condeſcended to negociate 
with him. Attila and Bleda, the two ſons of 
Mundzuk, and the nephews of Rugilas, ſucceed- 
ed to the throne, and conſented to a perſonal in- 
terview with the miniſters of Conſtantinople. In 


a ſpaci- 
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a ſpacious plain near the ciry Margus, in the 
Upper Mæſia, they dictated the inſulting condi- 
tions of peace; the annual contribution was raiſed 
from three hundred and fifty to ſeven hundred 
pounds of gold ; a plentiful market on the banks 
of the Danube was ſtipulated ; eight pieces of 
gold were paid for every Roman captive who 
had eſcaped from his barbarian maſter ; all fugi- 
tives who had taken refuge in the provinces 
of the eaſt were delivered up; and Theodoſius 
ſolemnly renounced all treaties and engagements 
with the enemies of the Huns. At the expence of 
wealth and reputation the emperor of the eaſt pur- 
chaſed a precarious reſpite, while Attila reduced 
the rebellious or independent nations of Scythia 
and Germany. 

The features of the barbarian conqueror bore the 
ſtamp of his ſavage origin, and exhibited the ge- 
nuine deformity of a modern Calmuck ; a large 
head, a ſwarthy complexion, ſmall eyes, a flat 
noſe, broad ſhoulders, and a ſhort ſquare body, 
of nervous ſtrength though of a diſproportioned 
form. He delighted in war, but his head contri- 
buted more than his hand to the conqueſt of the 
north. A peaſant had diſcovered among the graſs 
an ancient ſword, which he preſented to Attila, 
who accepted it with pious gratitude, and calling 
it the Sword of Mars, aſſerted his claim, as the 
law:ul poſſeſſor of it, to the dominion of the earth. 


His 
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His brother Bleda, who reigned over a conſider. 
able part of the Huns, firſt experienced the vigour 


with which Attila wielded this weapon, and was 


compelled to reſign his ſcepter and life to the maſ- 
ter of the ſword of Mars, who united under his 
ſway the two mighty kingdoms cf Germany and 
Scythia. : 

The beſt remaining evidence of the victories of 
the Scythian monarch 1s the extent of his empire, 
which ſtretched towards the north as far as the 
Danube, and reached on the eaſt to the banks of 
the river Volga. Of the nations who acknow- 
ledged his ſovereignty, the Gepidz and the Oſtro- 
goths were the moſt diſtinguiſhed; and their 
monarchs, Ardaric and Walimir, ſhared the coun- 
ſels and friendſhip of the ſon of Mundzuk : but the 
crowd of inferior kings who ſerved under his 
ſtandard, were ranged in the order of guards and 
domeſtics ; and when Attila collected his military 
force, he was able to bring into the field an army 
of five or ſeven hundred thouſand barbarians. 

In the reign of Arcadius, a band of adventur- 
ous Huns had advanced along the ſhores of the 
Caſpian Sea, paſſed the Tigris, the Euphrates, 
and the Halys, ravaged Cilicia, and even alarm- 
ed the citizens of Antioch, The memory of this 
invaſion was ſtill recent in the minds of the Orien- 
taliſts; a ſublequent incurſion inta Perſia had 

been 
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been attended with the repulſe of the barbarians ; 
and the miniſters of Conſtantinople flattered them- 
ſelves that the ſtrength of the Scythian monarch 
would be employed in a doubtful conteſt with the 
princes of the houſe of Saſſan. But they were ſoon 
awakened from theſe fallacious dreams ; an en- 
terpriſe had been concerted between the courts of 
Ravenna and Conſtantinople for the recovery of 
Africa, and the ports of Sicily were already filled 
with the military and naval forces of Theodoſius. 
The ſubtle Genſeric, to prevent their deſign, ex- 
cited the king of the Huns to invade the eaſtern 
empire. Attila alledged, that the biſhop of Mar- 
gus had entered his territories to ſteal a ſecret 
treaſure, and ſternly demanded the guilty prelate 
and his ſpoil. The refuſal of the Byzantine court 
was the ſignal of war ; Vimmiacum 
and the adjacent towns of Mæſia were 
deſtroyed by the barbarians; and the biſhop of 
Margus, to ſecure his pardon, treated with the 
enemy, and opened to them the gates of his epiſ- 
copal city : the line of fortreſſes which covered 
the Illyrian frontier was ſwept away by the in- 
undation of the Huns, who deſtroyed with fire and 
ſword the cities of Sirmium, Marcianopolis, Naiſ- 
ſus, and Sardica, The whole breadth of Europe, 
above five hundred miles, from the Euxine to the 
Hadriatic, was deſolated by myriads of barbarians. 

The 


A. D. 441. 
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The troops which were deſtined for the African 
expedition were haſtfly recalled, and the Perſian 
frontier was drained of its garriſons ; but the in- 
experience of the generals, and the diſobedience 
of the ſoldiers, proved equally fatal ; and the 
armies of the eaſtern empire were vanquiſhed in 
three ſucceſſive engagements : the two former, on 
the banks of the Utus and under the walls of 
Marcianopolis, were fought in the plains between 
the Danube and Mount Hæmus; the Cherſone- 
ſus of Thrace was the ſcene of the third, and 
irreparable defeat. The ravages of Attila ex- 
tended to the ſuburbs of Conſtantinople ; and 
though Theodoſius and his court were protected 
by the walls of the capital, yet thoſe walls had 
been ſhaken by a recent earthquake ; the damage 
was indeed immediately repaired, but the ſuper- 
ſtition of the inhabitants ſuggeſted the dread, that 
heaven had delivered the imperial city to the ſhep- 
herds of Scythia. 

The timid policy of the weſtern Romans had 
abandoned the eaſtern empire to the Hung ; and 
Theodoſius was reduced to ſolicit the clemency of 
Attila, who imperioufly dictated theſe humiliat- 
ing conditions of peace: 1. A terri- 
tory was reſigned along the ſouthern 
banks of the Danube from Singidunum as far as 
Nove, in the dioceſe of Thrace ; and which in 


breadth 
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breadth comprehended the ruined city of Naiſſus. 
2. The tribute was augmented from ſeven hun- 
dred pounds of gold to the annual ſum of two 
thouſand one hundred; and ſix thouſand pounds 
of gold were granted to defray the expences of the 
war. 3. The emperor of the eaſt conſented to re- 
ſtore all the barbarians who had deſerted the ſtand- 
ard of the king of the Huns; every Roman cap- 
tive who had preſumed to eſcape from the barba- 
rians, was compelled to purchaſe his freedom at 
the price of twelve pieces of gold; and Theodoſius 
publickly confeſſed, that he was no longer able 
to protect the ſuppliants who had embraced his 
throne, or even his own fugitive ſubjects, from the 
irreſiſtible power of the Scythian monarch, 

The conceſſions of Theodoſius were rendered 
more diſgraceful by the firmneſs of a ſingle ob- 
ſcure town. Azimus, a ſmall city of Thrace, was 
diſtinguiſhed by the martial ſpirit of its youth, 
who, inſtead of tamely expecting the approach, 
had attacked in ſucceſsful fallies the troops of the 
Huns, and recruited their domeſtic force with the 
acceſſion of the deſerters. After the concluſion of 
the treaty, Attila ſtill menaced the empire with 
war, unleſs the Azimuntines were compelled to 
comply with the conditions their ſovereign had 
accepted. The reply of Theodoſius, confeſſed 
that he no longer poſſeſſed any authority over 


men 
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men who had ſo bravely aſſerted their own inde- 
pendence ; and the monarch of Scythia conde- 
ſcended to negociate an equal exchange with the 
citizens of Azimus. The Huns were obliged to 
ſwear that they did not detain any priſoners be- 
longing to the city, before they could recover 
two of their countrymen, whom the Azimuntines 
reſerved as pledges for their loſt companions ; and 
Attila, on his fide, was ſatisfied with the ſolemn 
aſſeveration that the reſt of the captives had been 
put to the ſword, and that the deſerters had been 
immediately diſmiſſed. | 

Whilſt the ſpirit of Azimus ſecured her tran- 
quillity and eſtabliſhed her glory, the tameneſs of 
the Byzantine court invited a repetition of injuries. 
Succeſſive embaſſies were diſpatched by Attila to 
preſs the execution of the laſt treaty, and to de- 
mand the fugitives ſtill protected by the empire; 
and the favourites of the king of the Huns, as 


ambaſſadors, were enriched at the expence of his 


enemies. For theſe oppreſſive embaſſies, Attila 
claimed a ſuitable return; he weighed with ſuſpi- 
cious pride the ſtation of the imperial envoys, and 
promiſed that he would advance as far as Sardica 
to receive any miniſters who had been inveſted 
with the conſular dignity. The council of The- 
odoſius eluded this propoſal by repreſenting the 

ruined: condition of Sardica ; and Max- 


AD. ah. < 0 : 
| imin, a reſpectable courtier, who in 


the 
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the Perſian treaty had aſſiſted Ardaburius, accepted 

with reluctance the dangerous commiſſion of re- 

conciling the angry ſpirit of the king of the Huns. 

Priſcus the hiſtorian accompanied him; but the 
guilty ſecret of the embaſſy was only entruſted 

to Vigilius the interpreter. At the ſame time the 

ambaſſadors of Attila, Oreſtes, and Edecon, re- 

turned to the royal camp; their names are ren- 
dered illuſtrious by the fortune of their children; 

the ſon of Oreſtes became the laſt emperor of the. 
welt ; the ſon Edecon the firſt barbarian king of 
Italy. 

The ambaſſador of the emperor of the eaſt, with 
his attendants, after paſſing the hills of Servia, de- 
ſcended into the flat and marſhy grounds which are 
terminated by the Danube: Over this river they 
were tranſported in canoes ; but before they could 
obtain a deciſive anſwer from Attila, they were 
compelled to undertake a remote journey towards 
the north, that the Scythian monarch might en- 
joy the ſatisfaction of receiving in the ſame camp 
the ambaſſadors of the eaſtern and weſtern em- 
pires; and Maximin flowly proceeded towards the 
capital of an empire, which did not contain, in 
the ſpace of ſeveral miles, a ſingle city. This 
capital appears to have been ſeated between the 
| Danube, the Teyſs, aad the Carpathian hills; and 
| though originally no more than an accidental 
? | camp, 
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camp, by the long and frequent reſidence of At- 
tila it had ſwelled into a huge village. Some 
baths, conſtructed by a Roman architect for One- 


geſius, the favourite of Attila, were the only e- 


difices of ſtone. The habitations of the meaneſt 
conſiſted of ſtraw, of mud, or of canvas; the 
houſes of the more illuſtrious Huns were built of 
wood, and the ſituation of each became more ho- 
nourable as it approached the manſion of the ſo- 
vereign, which in ſize and ſtrength ſurpaſſed all 
other houſes in his dominions; but though the re- 
ſidence of the Scythian monarch was ſuperior to 


thoſe of his ſubjects, yet he relinquiſhed to his 


people the vanity of diſplaying the riches attained 
by their victories, and aſſumed the ſuperior pride 
of adhering to the ſimplicity of his Scythian anceſ- 
tors. The dreſs of Attila, his arms, and the furni- 
ture of his horſe were plain, and of a ſingle colour; 
his table was ſerved in wooden cups and platters, 
fleſh was his only food, and the conqueror of the 
north never taſted the luxury of bread. Even in 
the midſt of the intemperate mirth of his nobles, 
Attila maintained a ſtedfaſt and inflexible gravity, 
which was never relaxed except on the entrance 
of Irnac, the youngeſt of his ſons, for whom he 
betrayed a partial affection, juſtified by the aſ- 
ſurance of his prophets, that Irnac would be the 
future ſupport of his family and empire, 


When 
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When Attila firſt gave audience to the Roman 
ambaſſadors, his tent was encompaſſed with a form- 
idable guard; his ſtern countenance and impati- 
ent tone aſtoniſhed the firmneſs of Maximin; but 
the guilty Vigilius had more reaſon to tremble, 
ſince he diſtinctly underſtood the menace, that if 
Attila did not reſpect the law of nations, he would 
nail the deceitful interpreter to the croſs. The an- 
ger of the king of the Huns, however, gradually 


ſubſided; on the third day the ambaſſadors were 


diſmiſſed; the freedom of ſeveral captives was 


granted; and Maximin returning to Conſtantino- 


ple, flattered himſelf, that by his laborious journey 
he had contributed to confirm the peace and alli- 
ance of the two nations. 

But the Roman ambaſſador was ignorant of the 
deſign which was concealed under the maſk of 
public faith. In a ſecret interview with the eu- 
nuch Chryſaphius, who governed the emperor and 
empire, the death of Attila was propoled to, 
and undertaken by Edecon. The perfidious con- 
ſpiracy was negociated by Vigilius, approved by 
Theodoſius, and revealed on his return by Ede- 
con to Attila. If we review the embaſſy of Max- 
imin, we muſt acknowledge the moderation of the 
barbarian, who reſpected the laws of hoſpitality, 
and diſmiſſed with life the guilty interpreter ; but 
the raſhneſs of Vigilius excites our ſurpriſe, who, 
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conſcious of his guilt and danger, accompanied 
by his fon, returned to the royal camp with a 
weighty purſe to ſatisfy the demands of Edecon, 
and to corrupt the fidelity of the guards. The 
guilty interpreter was ſeized, and ranſomed his 
life by two hundred pounds of gold. 

But the indignation of Attila was pointed againſt 
the authors of the conſpiracy. His ambaſſadors, 
Eſlaw and Oreſtes, returned to Conſtantinople, and 


entered the palace with the fatal purſe depending 


from the neck of the latter. Chryſaphius, who 
ſtood near the throne, was aſked, whether he recog- 
nized the evidence of his guilt ; and Eſlaw grave- 
ly addreſſed the emperor of the eaſt in the following 
words. © Theodoſius is the ſon of an illuſtrious 
ce and reſpectable parent; Attila likewiſe is de- 
& ſcended from a noble race; and he has ſupport- 
« ed by his actions the dignity which he inherit- 
ed from his father Mundzuk : But Theodoſius 
has forfeited his paternal honours, and, by 
«© conſenting to pay tribute, has degraded him- 
& ſelf to the condition of a ſlave, It is there- 
fore juſt, that he ſhould reverence the man 
ce whom fortune and merit have placed above 
« him, inſtead of attempting, like a wicked ſlave, 
te clandeſtinely to conſpire againſt his maſter.” 
'The ſon of Arcadius heard with aſtoniſhment the 
ſevere language of truth: A ſolemn embaſſy 
was haſtily ſent to deprecate the wrath of Attila; 
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and his anger was inſenſibly mollified by the elo- 7 
quence and liberality of the ambaſſadors. He 3s 
condeſcended to pardon the emperor, the eunuch, , 
and the interpreter; he releaſed a number of | 
captives, abandoned the deſerters to their fate, and | 
reſigned a large territory to the ſouth of the Da- 1 
nube, which he had already exhauſted of its wealth | | 
and inhabitants. But this treaty was purchaſed Þ 
at an expence which might have ſupported a vi- 1 
gorous war; and the ſubjects of Theodoſius were - 
oppreſſed with taxes, to ranſom the life of a worth- tt 
leſs favourite. | | 5 | 
The death of the emperor of the A, P. 458. | 1 
eaſt, by a fall from his horſe, in the Jay 28. 1 
fiftieth year of his age and the forty-third of his | 
reign, ſoon followed this humiliating negociation, 
and Pulcheria aſcended the vacantthrone of her bro- 
ther. The puniſhment of the obnoxious Chryſa- 
phius was the firſt act of her reign; but as the em- 
preſs was ſenſible of the diſadvantage her ſex was 
expoſed to, ſhe accepted as her nominal huſband, 
and inveſted with the imperial purple, Marcian, 
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l a ſenator, about ſixty years of age. The new l 1 
0 emperor was born in Thrace, and his A. D. 45. 8 
b youth had been ſeverely exerciſed in Kugutt 5. pad tf! 
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poverty and misfortune: he had followed Ardabu- 1 
IC rius and Aſpar to the Perſian and African wars; 100 
y by their influence he obtained the rank of tribune W's: 
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and ſenator; and his own example gave weight 
to the laws which he promulgated for the reform- 


ation of manners. 


' To the imperious demands of Attila, Marcian 
replied with temperate courage. He ſignified 
to the barbarians, that they muſt no longer in- 
ſult the majeſty of Rome by the mention of a tri- 
bute ; and that if they preſumed to violate the 
public peace, they ſhould feel that he poſſeſſed 
troops and arms, and reſolution to repel their at- 
tacks. The Scythian monarch threatened to chaſ- 
tiſe the raſh ſucceſſor of Theodoſius; and while 
mankind awaited his deciſion in aweful ſuſpence, 
he ſaluted the two ſovereigns of the eaſtern and 
weſtern empires with this haughty declaration. 
cc Attila, my lord, and thy lord, commands thee 
to provide a palace for his immediate reception,” 
But the barbarian affecting to deſpiſe the Romans 
of the eaſt, turned his arms towards the welt ; and 
the particular motives of Attila in this enterpriſe 
can only be explained by the ſtate of that empire 

under the reign of Valentinian, 
7Etius, after the death of Boniface, had retired 
to the tents of the Huns, and his connection with 
Attila during his exile was afterwards confirmed 
by mutual gifts, frequent embaſſies, and the 
education of Carpilio, the ſon of Etius, in the 
camp of the Scythian monarch, At the head of 
ſixty 
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ſixty thouſand barbarians, Ætius extorted his par- 
don from the feeble Placidia; he was promoted to 
the rank of patrician, thrice inveſted with the con- 
ſulſhip, and aſſumed, with the title of maſter of the 
cavalry and infantry, the whole military power of the 
ſtate. While Valentinian was permitted to enjoy the 
peace and luxury of Italy, the patrician ſupported 
near twenty years the ruins of the weſtern empire. 
A ſcaſonable treaty concluded with Genſeric pro- 
tected Italy from the depredations of the Vandals ;: 
the independent Britons implored and acknow- 
ledged his falutary aid ; the imperial authority 
was reſtored in Gaul and Spain; and the Franks 
and Suevi, vanquiſhed in the field, became the 
confederates of the republic. 

A numerous army of the Huns and the Alani, 
attached to the perſon of Ætius, was employed in 
Gaul; in the ſouthern provinces of that country 
the kingdom of the Viſigoths had gradually ac- 
quired ftrength ; and the ambition of the barba- 
rians engaged the vigilance of the maſter-general, 
The Gothic ſcepter, on the death of Wallia, had 
devolved on Theodoric, the ſon of the great Ala- 
ric. Impatient of his narrow limits, the king of 
the Goths aſpired to the poſſeſſion of Arles ; but 
the city was ſaved by the activity of Ætius, and 
Theodoric was perſuaded, by a liberal ſubſidy, to 
divert his arms to the progreſs of a Spaniſh war. 
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Yet the Goths only waited an opportunity to exe- 
cute their ambitious views; Narbonne was ſuddenly 
beſieged ; the Belgic provinces were invaded by the 
Burgundians ; and the public ſafety was menaced 
on every ſide by numerous enemies. The inde- 
fatigable valour of Etius and his Scythian caval- 
ry oppoſed a ſucceſsful reſiſtance ; twenty thou- 
ſand Burgundians were flain, and the remains of 
the nation accepted a dependent ſeat in the moun- 
rains of Savoy: Count Litorius, with a detach- 
ment of cavalry, cut his way through the beſieg- 
ers, and relieved the diſtreſs of Narbonne; the 
ſiege was immediately raiſed ; and the deciſive | 
victory over the Goths which followed, is aſcribed 
to the perſonal valour of Ætius himſelf. But in 
the abſence of the patrician, who was haſtily ſum- 
moned to Italy, count Litorius unfortunately ſuc- 
ceeded to the command; the prediction of the 
Augurs that he ſhould enter the Gothic capital in 
triumph, inſpired Litorius with fatal confidence; 
he advanced to the gates of the city, was de- 
feared by his own unſkilful raſnneſs, and was ae- 
tually led through the ſtreets of Tholouſe, not in 
his own, but in a hoſtile triumph. This loſs in a 
country long ſince exhauſted, could not eaſily 
be repaired ; the victorious Goths advanced to the 
banks of the Rhone, and their progreſs was only 
checked by the preſence of Ætius. But when both 

armies 
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armies expected the ſignal for engagement, the 
generals, conſcious of each other's force, prudently 
embraced a ſincere and permanent reconciliation. 
Theodoric was the parent of fix valiant ſons, and 
two daughters who were married to the eldeſt ſons 
of the kings of the Suevi and the Vandals ; but 
theſe alliances were pregnant with guilt and diſ- 
cord; the queen of the Suevi lamented a huſ- 
band cruelly murdered by her brother ; and the 
princeſs of the Vandals was the victim of her- 
father- in- law Genſeric: On a ſuſpicion of conſpir- 
ing againſt his life, the inhuman tyrant of Africa, 
after amputating her noſe and ears, returned ta 
the court of Thoulouſe the daughter of Theodo- 
ric. The feelings of a monarch and a father called ki 
aloud for revenge; the policy of Ætius proffered 40 
the arms and wealth of Italy; and the cruelty of 
of Genſeric might have proved fatal to himſelf, ; 
had not his ſplendid gifts and preſſing ſolicita- Fon 
tions inflamed the ambition of Attila to undertake 14 
the invaſion of Gaul. | 
The monarchy of the Franks was ſtill confined 

to the neighbourhood of the Lower Rhine, and 

theſe warlike barbarians had eſtabliſhed the right 

of hereditary ſucceſſion to the throne in the noble 

family of the Merovingians ; their long hair was 

the enſign of their birth and dignity : Clodion, 

the firſt of theſe princes mentioned in authentic 
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hiſtory, held his reſidence at Diſpargum, a vil- 
lage between Lovain and Bruſſels. By the report of 
his ſpies, the king of the Franks was informed of 
the defenceleſs ſtate of the ſecond Belgie; he pe- 
netrated through the Carbonarian foreſt, occu- 
pied the cities of Tournay and Cambray, and ex- 
tended his conqueſts as far as the river Somme. 
Though lie ſuffered ſome diſgrace from the martial 
activity of AÆtius, who paſling the Somme at the 
head of a detachment of light cavalry ſurpriſed the 
Franks while they celebrated in the plains of Ar- 
tois the marriage of one of their princes, yet 
Clodion ſoon regained his ſtrength and reputa- 
tion, and maintained poſſeſſion of his Gallic king- 
dom from the Rhine to the Somme. After his 
death the ambition of his ſons expoſed that king- 
dom to diſcord ; Meroveus the younger ſolicited, 
and obtained, the protection of Rome, while his 
elder brother contracted an alliance with Attila, 
who embraced with pleaſure the opportunity which 
facilitated the paſſage of the Rhine, and juſtified 
the invaſion of Gaul. 

To his alliance, with the Franks and Vandals, 
the king of the Huns added a new claim in the 
character of the lover of Honoria. The ſiſter of 
Valentinian had been raiſed, by the title of Au- 
gusta, above the hopes of the moſt preſumptuous 
ſubject; but the amorous princeſs diſdained the 

greatneſs 
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greatneſs which excluded her from the comforts of 
love, and threw herſelf into the arms of her cham- 
berlain Eugenius; her pregnancy betrayed her 
guilt, and the imprudence of her mother Placidia 
publiſhed it to the world, by diſmiſſing her daugh- 
ter to a remote exile at Conſtantinople, The un- 
happy Honoria, impatient of a long celibacy in 
the irkſome ſociety of the ſiſters of Theodoſius, 
embraced a ſtrange and deſperate reſolution. The 


ſormidable name of Attila was familiar to her; and 


the daughter of Placidia, ſacrificing every duty to 
revenge, tranſmitted to the ſavage monarch a ring, 
and conjured him to claim her as his lawful ſpouſe, 
Ambition and avarice ſupphed the place of love; 
and Attila, before he invaded Gaul, made a for- 
mal demand of the princeſs Honoria, with an 
equal ſhare of the imperial patrimony. A firm 
but temperate refuſal was communicated to his 
ambaſſadors; and Honoria, after her connection 
with the king of the Huns was diſcovered, was fent 
to Italy; the ceremony of her marriage was per- 
formed with a nominal huſband, and the ſiſter of 
Valentinian was immured in a perpetual priſon. 
The kings and nations of Germany and Scy- 
thia obeyed the ſummons, and crowded to the ſtan- 
dard of Attila; from the royal village, in the 
plains of Hungary, he moved to the conflux of the 
Rhine and Necker, where he was joined by the 
elder 
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elder ſon of Clodion and the Franks who adhered 
to him. The Hercynian foreft ſupplied materials 
for a bridge of boats, and the hoſtile myriads 
were poured into the Belgic provinces. The in- 
habitants of Metz were involved in a promiſcuous 
maſſacre, and the buildings were conſumed by the 
flames. After croſſing the Seine, Attila advanced 
into the heart of Gaul ; and, on the invitation of 
Sangiban, the perfidious king of the Alani, who 
had promiſed to revolt from the ſervice of the 
empire, fixed his camp under the walls of Orleans ; 
the ramparts of that city were already ſhaken by 
the battering rams, when the impatient ſquadrons 
of Etius and Theodoric were beheld in deep 
array, preſſing forwards to the relief of it. 

The facility with which Attila had penetrated 
into the heart of Gaul may be aſcribed to his in- 
ſidious policy; his public declarations were ſkil- 
fully mitigated by private aſſurances; and the 
meaſures and councils of Etius, ſince the death 
of Placidia, had been embarraſſed by a domeſtic 
faction. The patrician had ſcarce paſſed the 
Alps with an inconſiderable force, when he was 
confounded with the intelligence that the Viſi- 
goths, inſtead of haſtening to join the ſtandard of 
the republic, were determined to expect the in- 
vader within their own territories. From this re- 
ſolution they were diverted by the eloquence of 


tho 
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the ſenator Avitus, who repreſented the injuries 
their anceſtors had received from the Huns, and 
their intereſt in oppoſing the general deſolation 
menaced by the Scythian ſavages. Theodoric 
declared he was ready to expole his life and king- 
dom for the common ſafety of Gaul; the Viſi- 
goths aſſembled under their aged king, who com- 
manded in perſon, with his two eldeſt ſons, Tor- 
riſmond and Theodoric, his numerous and valiant 


people; to theſe were added, by the diligence of 


Etius, the Læti, the Armoricans, the Saxons, 
the Burgundians, the Alani, and the Franks who 
followed Meroveus as their lawful prince. 

On the approach of this various army the king 
of the Huns recalled his troops from the pillage of 
Orleans, which they had already entered; and 
repaſſing the Seine, expected the enemy in the 
plains of Chalons: But in this retreat the van- 
guard of the Romans and their allies were frequent- 
ly engaged with the hoſtile ſquadrons; in an en- 
counter between the Franks and Gepidz fifteen 
thouſand of the barbarians are reported to have 
fallen. Amidſt the ſpacious Catalaunian fields, 
which ſpread themſelves round Chalons, an height 
that commanded the camp of Attila was diſputed by 
the two generals; the active valour of Torriſmond 
firſt occupied the ſummit, and the Goths poured 
with reſiſtleſs force on the Huns, who laboured to 

aſcend 
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aſcend the oppoſite ſide ; the anxiety of Attila 
for the loſs of this important poſt, prompted him 
to conſult the reports of his prieſts and haruſpices, 
who revealed, in myſterious language, his own 
defeat, with the death of his principal adverſary, 
By accepting the alternative, the barbarian ac- 
knowledged the ſuperior merit of Ætius; but the 
unuſual deſpondency of the Huns induced their 
monarch to animate them with a military oration ; 
he repreſented to them their paſt glory, their 
actual danger, and their future hopes; he de- 
ſcribed the Viſigoths as the only ſtrength of the 
enemy, and declared that the Huns might ſecurely 
trample on the degenerate Romans : to theſe mo- 
tives was added the doctrine of predeſtination ; 
and the Scythian monarch aſſerted that the warri- 
ors protected by heaven were invulnerable amidft 
the darts of their enemies ; © I myſelf,” continued 
Attila, © will throw the firſt javelin, and the 
te yretch who refuſes to imitate the example of 
© his ſovereign, is devoted to inevitable death.“ 
The ſpirit of the barbarians was rekindled by the 
voice of their leader, who immediately formed his 
order of battle. In perſon, at the head of his 
Huns, he occupied the centre line; the right 
wing was commanded by Ardaric, king of Gepi- 
dz; the three valiant brothers who reigned over 


the Oſtrogoths were poſted on the left, to oppoſe 
I the 
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the kindred tribes of the Viſigoths. The diſpoſi- 
tion of ZEtius was regulated from different motives; 
Sangiban, the faithlefs king of the Alani, was 
placed in the centre, where his motions could be 
watched; the patrician himſelf commanded on 
the left, and Theodoric on the right; while Tor- 
riſmond continued to occupy the height which 
ſtretched on the flank of the Scythian army. 

In the battle of Chalons periſhed one hundred 
and ſixty-two thouſand, or according to another 
account, three hundred thouſand perſons; the 
event of it was decided, not by ſkilful military 
evolutions, but the blind valour of undiſciplined 
barbarians. The doubtful centre of the allies was 
diſordered by the flight of the Alani, and pierced 
by the deſperate fury of the Huns, who wheeling 
to the left, directed their whole force againſt the 
Viſigoths. The death of Theodoric, who as he 
rode along the ranks received a mortal ſtroke from 
a javelin, ſerved to explain the ambiguous pro- 
phecy of the haruſpices; and while Attila exulted 
in the proſpect of victory, the remainder of the 
prediction was verified by Torriſmond, who with 
his ſquadrons deſcending like a torrent from the 
hills, burſt through the hoſtile ranks of the Huns. 
Attila, after expoſing his perſon with daring va- 
lour, was compelled to retreat ; and his diſmounted 
followers fortified themſelves within the circle of 


their 
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their waggons; the rich furniture of the cavalry 
was collected into a funeral pile; and the magna- 
nimous barbarian reſolved, if his entrenchments 
ſhould be forced, to ruſh headlong into the flames. 

But his enemies paſſed the night in equal diſ- 
order; the inconſiderate courage of Torriſmond 
engaged him among the Scythian waggons, and 
nearly proved fatal to him; Etius, on the left, 
ſeparated from his allies, was ignorant of their fate 
till the dawn of day, when he obſerved with ſecret 
ſatis faction that the principal loſs had fallen on the 
barbarians. The body of Theodoric was diſco- 
vered among the ſlain, and his funeral rites were. 
celebrated with melancholy magnificence ; his ſon 
Torriſmond with his ſceptre, accepted the obliga- 
tion of revenge ; but the Goths were repeatedly 
repulſed by the arrows and reſolution of Attila. 
The dilatory meaſure of reducing the enemy by 
famine was diſappointed by the impatience of the 
Viſigoths ; and the policy of Ætius, who dreaded 
leſt the pride of the Goths might become dan- 
gerous after the extirpation of the Huns, influ- 
enced Theodoric to return and occupy the throne 
and treaſures of Thoulouſe. Attila, after the de- 
parture of the Goths and the ſeparation of the 
allied army, remained ſome days within the circle 
of his waggons, and his retreat beyond the Rhine 
confeſſed the laſt victory atchieved in the name of 
the weſtern empire. 


But 
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But the defeat of Attila had neither impaired 
his ſpirit nor forces; in the enſuing 
ſpring he again demanded Honoria, 
and her patrimonial treaſures. His demand was 
again refuſed ; the indignant hero took the field, 
paſſed the Alps, and inveſted the walls of Aqui- 
leia : but the ſtrength of that city employed, for 
three months, the arms of the Scythian monarch 
without effect; the clamours of his troops com- 
pelled him to iſſue orders for their retreat; but 
when the ſignal was already given, as he rode pen- 
ſive around the walls, he obſerved a ſtork pre- 
paring to leave her neſt ; the ſagacious ſtateſman 
exclaimed, that ſuch a domeſtic bird would never 
leave her habitation, unleſs thoſe towers were de- 
voted to ruin. The ſiege was reſumed with freſh 
vigour ; a breach was made in the part of the 
walls whence the ſtork took her flight; the Huns 
mounted to the aſſault, and ſcarce a veſtige was 
left to diſcover where Aquileia once ſtood. Alti- 
num, Concordia, and Padua, experienced the 
ſame fate; Milan and Pavia ſubmitted ; but 
the inhabitants of the Venetian cities found a ſafe 
refuge in the neighbouring iſlands; and Attila, 
whoſe ferocious pride boaſted that the graſs never 
grew where his horſe trod, undeſignedly laid the 
foundations of a republic, which revived in Eu- 


rope the art and ſpirit of commercial induſtry. 
The 
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The effeminate Italians trembled at the ap- 
proach of Attila; the Goths who had defended 
Gaul refuſed to march to the relief of Italy; 
Etius, alone incapable of fear, at the head of his 
domeſtic troops haraſſed the march of the king of 
the Huns; but Valentinian haſtily retired from 
Ravenna to Rome, and by quitting an inacceſ- 
fible fortreſs for an open capital, betrayed his in- 
tention of abandoning Italy to provide for the ſe- 
curity of his own perſon, The emperor of the 
weſt was preſerved from this diſgrace, by depre- 
cating the wrath of the Scythian monarch. This 


important commiſſion was entruſted to Avienus, 


who held the firſt rank in the Roman ſenate ; to 
Trigetius, the Prætorian præfect of Italy; and 
to Leo, the biſhop of Rome. The deliverance of 
Italy was purchaſed by the immenſe dowry of the 
princeſs Honoria; the progreſs of diſeaſe among 
the army of the barbarians might facilitate the 
treaty; and the mind of Attila, ſuperior to real 
danger, was aſſaulted by ſuperſtitious terrors: he 
was reminded by his friends and enemies, that 
Alaric had not long ſurvived the conqueſt of the 
eternal city; and the conqueror of the north is 
ſuppoſed to have yielded to the menacing appari- 
tions of St. Peter and St. Paul. 
When the Scythian monarch retired, he threat- 
ened to return more dreadſul, if the princeſs Ho- 
noria 
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noria was not delivered to his ambaſſadors within 
the term ſtipulated in the treaty; but his reſpect for 
the ſiſter of Valentinian did not prevent the amor 
ous barbarian from adding a beautiful maid, whoſe 
name was Idlico, to the long liſt of his wives. 
The marriage was celebrated at his palace beyond 
the Danube; the king retired from the banquet 
to the nuptial bed: his attendants, on entering 
the royal apartment the enſuing day, diſcovered 
the bride lamenting her own danger, as well as the 
death of the king ; an artery had burſt 
during the night, and as Attila lay in 
a ſupine poſture he was ſuffocated by a torrent of 
blood. His funeral was celebrated with ſavage 
pomp ; his remains were incloſed in three coffins, 
of gold, of filver, and of iron ; the ſpoils of na- 
tions were thrown into the grave; and the cap- 
tives who had opened the ground were inhumanly 
maſſacred. 

The death of the Scythian monarch was at- 
tended by the deſtruction of his empire; his ſons 
diſputed the command of the nations of Germany 
and Scythia; Ardaric, the warlike king of the 
Gepidæ, repreſented the diſgrace of this ſervile 
partition, and with the three valiant brothers who 
commanded the Oſtrogoths, encouraged his allies 
to aſſert their freedom. Ellac, the eldeſt ſon of 

vol. 1. . Attila, 
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Attila, loſt his life in the battle of Netad; his 
brother Dengiſich, with a formidable army of 
Huns, maintained his ground on the banks of the 
Danube above fifteen years; the victor, Ardaric, 
occupied the late palace of Attila, with the coun- 
try of Dacia, from the Carpathian hills to the 
Euxine ; the Pannonian conqueſts were poſſeſſed 
by the Oſtrogoths; and Dengiſich, encompaſſed 
on every ſide by the flaves of his father, was 
urged againſt the eaſtern empire; he fell in battle, 
and his head was exhibited a grateful ſpectacle 
to the people of Conſtantinople. Irnac, whom 
Attila had fondly believed was deftined to perpe- 
tuate the glories of his race, retired with his 
ſubject hords into the heart of the leſſer Scythia, 
who were ſoon overwhelmed by a torrent of new 
barbarians. 

The patrician Ætius did not long 
ſurvive the Scythian monarch. The 
mind of Valentinian, though inſenſible to glory, 
was eaſily impreſt with diſtruſt and jealouſy ; his 
new favourite, the eunuch Heraclius, readily per- 
ſuaded him to undermine, in the life of his gene- 
ral, the ſupport of his throne. Gaudentius, the 
{on of Etius, was contracted to Eudoxia, the em- 
peror's daughter ; the indiſcreet behaviour of the 
patrician offended the ſovereign, and while he 
urged with intemperate violence the propoſed 

marriage, 


A. D. 454. 
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marriage, Valentinian drawing his ſword, the firſt 
ſword he had ever drawn, plunged it in the bo- 
ſom of Ztius ; his example was followed by the 
ſervile eunuchs; and the general who had ſaved 
the empire, plerced by innumerable wounds, fell 
in the preſence of his royal maſter. The unſuſ- 
pecting friends of the patrician were ſummoned to 
the palace and ſeparately murdered, and the con- 
tempt long entertained for Valentinian was con- 
verted into abhorrence. 

The feeble diſpoſition of the emperor of the 
weſt would poſſibly have expoſed him an eaſy 
prey to the firſt bold uſurper, but his 
vices precipitated his ruin, and he be- 
came the immediate victim to the revenge of a no- 
ble and injured ſubject. The wife of Petronius 
Maximus, a wealthy ſenator of the Anician family, 
excited the impure deſires of the tyrant; her re- 
ſiſtance inflamed his paſſions, and he reſolved to 
pratify them by ſtratagem or force. Maxi- 
mus had delivered to Valentinian his ring, as a 
pledge for a conſiderable ſum loſt at play; the 
emperor ſent it by a truſty meſſenger to his wife, 
with an order, in her huſband's name, that ſhe 
ſhould attend the empreſs Eudoxia. The unſuſ- 
pecting fair one entered the imperial palace, and 
Valentinian violated without remorſe the laws of 
hoſpitality; her tears, on her return, betrayed the 
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guilty ſecret to Maximus; her reproaches in- 
flamed his deſire for revenge. Two barbarians, 
who were attached to the memory of Etius, were 
admitted among the guards of the tyrant, and 
preſented themſelves as the ready miniſters of ven- 
geance; they ruſhed upon Valentinian in the 
field of Mars, and without reſiſtance from his 
numerous train diſpatched, with their daggers, 
the emperor and the eunuch Heraclius. Such 
was the merited fate of the laſt Roman prince of 
the family of Theodoſius; during a long reign 
of thirty years, the ſubjects of Valentinian had 
reaſon to deſpiſe and dread a ſovereign whoſe 
weakneſs of diſpoſition was not even alleviated by 
the innocence of his intentions. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


SACK OF ROME BY GENSERIC, KING OF THE VANDALS 
ns SUCCESSION OF THE LAST EMPERORS OF THE 
WEST, MAXIMUS, AVITUS, MAJORIAN, SEVERUS, 
ANTHEMIUS, OLYBRIUS, GLYCERIUS, NEPOS, 
AUGUSTULUS—EXTINCTION OF THE WES. 

TERN EMPIRE — REIGN OF ODOACER, 

THE FIRST BARBARIAN KING OF 
ITALY - CONVERSION OF THE 
BARBARIANS, 


Or the aſſaſſination of Valentinian, A. D. 455. 
Petronius Maximus was unanimouſly March 17. 
ſaluted emperor by the ſenate; his ſhort reign of 
three months was embittered by remorſe and guilt, 
and when he accepted the purple he relinquiſhed 
for ever that happineſs. which had ſo eminently 
diſtinguiſhed his private life. Policy ſanctioned the 
marriage of his ſon Palladius with the eldeſt daugh- 
ter of the late emperor; and on the ſeaſonable death 
of his own wife, his blind impulſe for revenge com- 
pelled the empreſs Eudoxia to ſubmit to the em- 
1.13 braces 
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braces of an uſurper, whom ſhe conſidered as the 
aſſaſſin of her deceaſed huſband ; Theſe ſuſpicions 
were ſoon juſtified by the indiſcreet confeſſion of 
Maximus; and the exaſperated Eudoxia, hopeleſs 
of aſſiſtance from the eaſt, ſecretly implored the 
aid of the king of the Vandals. Genſeric, during the 
invaſionof the Roman empire by the Huns, had ſe- 
dulouſly employed the interval in creating a naval 
power; the woods of mount Atlas afforded an inex- 
hauſtible nurſery for timber, and his new ſubjects of 
Africa were {killed in the arts of ſhip-building and 
navigation: he embraced the fair opportunity of 
diſguiſing his rapacious deſigns under the ſpeci- . 
ous names of juſtice and compaſſion ; he equipped 
a numerous fleet of Moors and Vandals, and after 
a ſucceſsful navigation caſt anchor at the mouth of 
the Tyber. 

The abilities of Maximus, which had rendered 
him reſpectable in priyate life, were not equal to 
the adminiſtration of a ſinking empire ; though in- 
formed of the preparations, he expected the ap- 
proach of the enemy with ſupine indifference ; | 
and when the Vandals diſembarked, he reſolved 
on, and recommended to the ſenators, the diſ- 
graceful meaſure of a precipitate retreat. But no 
ſooner did Maximus appear in the ſtreets, than 
he was aſſaulted by a ſhower of ſtones ; the ſword 
A. D. 4;s. of a Roman or Burgundian ſoldier 
June 12. ayenged the wrongs of Eudoxia, and 

termi- 
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terminated the miſery of a feeble and tranſient 
reign. 

On the third day after the death of Maximus, 
Genſeric advanced to the gates of the defenceleſs 
capital; the interceſſion and eloquence of Leg 
the biſhop obtained an ineffectual promiſe from 
the barbarian, to ſpare the unreſiſting multitude, 
to protect the buildings from fire, and A. D. 4c. 
to exempt the captives from torture. June 15. 


Rome and its inhabitants were delivered to : 


the licentiouſneſs of the Moors and Vandals ; 
the pillage laſted fourteen days and nights ; 
and whatever yet remained of public or of pri- 
vate wealth was diligently tranſported to the 
veſſels of Genſeric. Eudoxia, who advanced to 
meet her new ally, , ſoon had reaſon to lament the 
imprudence of her conduct; the unfortunate em- 
preſs, with her two daughters, were compelled to 
follow the Vandal conqueror, who immediately 

hoiſting fail returned triumphant to Carthage. 
Avitus, whoſe eloquence on the invaſion of 
Attila had rouſed to arms the Viſigoths, was en- 
truſted by Maximus with the general command of 
the forces of Gaul; while he viſited as an am- 
baſſador the court of Theodoric, the king of the 
Goths, he was aſtoniſhed by the intelligence that 
the emperor Maximus was ſlain, and that Rome 
was pillaged by the Vandals. The Viſigoths loved 
114 the 
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the perſon of Avitus, and reſpected his virtues ; 


nor were they inſenſible to the honour of filling the 


vacant throne. The annual aſſembly of the ſeven 
provinces, which was held at Arles, naturally in- 
clined to the moſt illuſtrious of their countrymen ; 
A. D. 455. Avitus accepted the imperial purple 

Auguſt 15. from the repreſentatives of Gaul; the 
conſent of Marcian, the emperor of the eaſt, was 
eaſily obtained; and Rome and Italy were long 
habituated publicly to ſubmit, though they might 
privately murmur. 

Theodoric, the friend and patron of Avitus, 
had acquired the Gothic ſceptre by the murder of 
his elder brother Torriſmond, who had diſplayed 
his valour in the memorable battle of Chalons; 
the exploits of Theodoric ſoon convinced the 
world he had not degenerated from his warlike an- 
ceſtors. The Suevi, after the departure of the 
Vandals, had aſpired to the conqueſt of Spain; 
the ambaſſador of Avitus offered them advantage- 
ous terms of alliance and peace; and Theodoric 
enforced the offers by a declaration, that unleſs his 
brother-in-law, the king of the Suevi retired, he 
ſhouid be forced to arm in the cauſe of Rome. 
« Tell him,” replied the haughty Rechiarius, 
ce that I deſpiſe his friendſhip and his arms; but 
ce that I ſhall ſoon try, whether he will dare to 
« expect my arrival under the walls of Thoulouſe.” 


The 
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The indignant Theodoric, after ſtipulating with 
Avitus the abſolute poſſeſſion of his 
Spaniſh conqueſts, paſſed the Pyre- 
nees to meet the bold challenger. The nation of 
the Suevi was vanquiſhed, and almoſt extermi- 
nated, on the banks of the Urbicus, about twelve 
miles from Aſtorga. Braga, their metropolis, 
ſubmitted to the victor ; and Rechiarius, who had 
eſcaped to a ſea port, was delivered to, and put to 
death by, the king of the Goths. But while the. 
Gothic monarch conquered in the name of Avitus, 
the reign of Avitus had expired; and the honour 
and intereſt of Theodoric were wounded by the 
diſgrace of a friend whom he had promoted to 
the throne of the weſt, 

The emperor Avitus, at the ſolicitations of his 
ſubjects, had fixed his reſidence at Rome; but the 
ſenate beheld with diſguſt the ſtranger of Gaul 
adorned with the imperial purple. The murmurs 
of that impotent aſſembly would have died away 
without effect, had they not been ſupported 
by the power of count Ricimer, by his mother's 
ſide the grandſon of Wallia, and on his father's 
deſcended from the nation of the Suevi. Entruſted 
with the defence of Italy, his important ſervices 
rendered him more formidable; and on his return 
from deſtroying, on the coaſt of Corſica, a con- 
ſiderable fleet of the Vandals, he ſignified to Avitus 


that 
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A. D. 456. that his feeble reign was at an end, 
Oct. 16. The monarch deſcending from the 
_ throne, hoped to find ſecurity at leaſt in the ſa- 
cred character of biſhop of Placentia ; but even 
in this holy ſtation the hatred of the ſenate pur- 
ſued him, and he was at laſt ſacrificed at Auver- 
gne to their implacable reſentment. 

During the vacancy that ſucceeded the abdi- 
cation of Avitus, Ricimer governed Italy with 
the tile of patrician, and reſigned to Majorian, 
the companion of the glory of Ætius, the con- 
ſpicuous ſtation of maſter- general of the cavalry 
and infantry. The merit of Majorian induced the 
barbarian to comply with the unanimous wiſh of 
the Romans; and after an interval of four months 
the maſter- general, who had diſplayed his ſkill and 
valour in a victory over the Alemanni, was ele- 
vated to the imperial dignity. His letter to the 
ſenate, on his election, diſplayed ſentiments which 
Trajan would not have diſclaimed; and the vir- 
tues of Majorian derived additional luſtre from the 
ignoble conduct of his immediate predeceſſors. 

The laws of the new emperor tended to relieve 
the fortunes of the oppreſſed provincials, to pre- 
ſerve the public edifices of the mutilated capital, 
and to guard the purity of the marriage-bed. His 
military preparations principally pointed towards 
the recovery of Africa; A fleet of the Vandals 

and 
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and Moors had landed at the mouth of the Liris; 
but the barbarians were ſurpriſed by the im- 
perial troops, and chaſed with laughter to their 
ſhips. For the invaſion of Africa, the fame and 
liberality of Majorian attracted the ſavage tribes 
of the remote north; many thouſands of the 
Gepidz, the Oſtrogoths, the Suev1, and the Alani 
aſſembled in the plains of Liguria, In the midſt 
of a ſevere winter, they were conducted over the 
Alps by the emperor in perſon, who led the way 
in complete armour, and afterwards vanquiſhed 
and admitted to his alliance the valiant king of 
the Goths. 

But the neceſſity of eſtabliſhing a maritime power 
did not eſcape the obſervation of Majorian; the 
woods of the Apennine were felled ; the manufac- 
tures and arſenals of Ravenna and Miſenum were 
reſtored ; and the imperial navy, of three hundred 
gallies, was collected in the capacious harbour of 
Carthagena. The hiſtorian Procopius affirms the 
emperor, anxious to explore the ſtate of the Van- 
dals, viſited Carthage in diſguiſe, and in the cha- 
rafter of his own ambaſſador was entertained and 
diſmiſſed by Genſeric. The artifices of Genſeric 
ſeemed at length exhauſted; the Vandal tyrant 
ſued in vain for peace; and his deſperate meaſure 
of reducing Mauritania to a deſert, proves how 
much he apprehended the impending invaſion : 


But 
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But the fears of Genſeric were diſſipated, and the 


hopes of Majorian blaſted, by the treachery of the 
ſubjects of the latter. Guided by their intelligenee, 


the African uſurper ſurpriſed the unguarded fleet 
in the bay of Carthagena ; and the preparations 
of three years were deſtroyed in a ſingle day. The 


Vandal, even after this diſaſter, renewed his ſolici- 


tations for peace; and Majorian conſented to it, in 
the full aſſurance of freſh provocations before he 


could reſtore his navy: But an impetuous ſedition, 


privately fomented by count Kicimer, who envied 
the fame and virtues of the emperor, prevented the 
deſigns of Majorian; he was compelled to reſign 
the ſceptre; five days after his reſignation, it was 

A. D. 461. reported that he died of a dyſentery ; 
Auguſt 7. and with his life terminated the hopes 
of Italy and Rome. ; 

Ricimer, that he might not in future be of- 
fended by ſuperior merit, raiſed from an obſcure 
fituation to the throne Libius Severus; but his 
dominions were bounded by the Alps, and this 
phantom of an emperor was diſdained by Mar- 
cellinus and Egidius; the firſt of whom, with 
a band of faithful followers, occupied Pannonia; 
and the laſt maintained his independent ſovereignty 
beyond the Alps. When the Franks were diſguſt- 
ed by the follies of Childeric, they proclaimed 
Egidius their king; but this prudent general re- 

| ſigned 
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ſigned the title as ſoon as they repented of the 
injury they had offered to the Merovingian race. 
The authority of Ægidius ended only with his life; 
but his death was not without ſuſpicions of poiſon, 
and theſe ſuſpicions were authoriſed by the arts 
and character of Ricimer. 

The reign and life of Severus, which terminated 
as ſoon as they were inconvenient to Ricimer, were 
protracted by that barbarian for ſix years. Dur- 
ing this period the kingdom of Italy was afflicted - 
by the inceſſant depredations of the Vandals; they 
repeatedly viſited the coaſts of Spain, Liguria, 
Tuſcany, Campania, Lucania, Epirus, Greece, 
and Sicily; they ſubdued the iſland of Sardinia, 
and their arms ſpread deſolation from the co- 
lumns of Hercules to the mouth of the Nile. 
The war which Genſeric proſecuted was juſti- 
fied by a ſpecious pretence; Eudoſia, the elder 
daughter of Eudoxia, whom he led away captive, 
became the reluctant wife of Hunneric, his eldeſt 
ſon; and the father aſſerted a legal claim to a 
proportion of the imperial patrimony. The em- 
peror of the eaſt purchaſed by a valuable com- 
penſation a neceſſary peace; Eudo- 
xia, and her younger daughter Placi- 
dia were reſtored, and the fury of the Vandals 
was confined to the weſtern empire. Ricimer, 
embarraſſed with the difficulties of his ſituation, 


in 


A. D. 462. 
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in vain, long ſolicited the aſſiſtance of Conſtanti- 


nople; and as the price of alliance, was at laſt 
.. compelled to accept a maſter from the choice of 


the emperor of the eaſt. 
Marcian, who had received the hand of Pul- 
cheria, after the death of that princeſs continued 


to adminiſter the affairs of the eaſt with vigilance 


and ſucceſs. His refuſal to draw his ſword in de- 
fence of the weſt, is aſcribed to a promiſe that he 


made when a captive in the power of Genſeric. 


On his death the patrician Aſpar might have aſ- 
cended the throne if he would have ſubſcribed 


the Nicene creed: His influence raiſed to it Leo 


of Thrace, a military tribune, and the principal 
ſteward of his houſehold. The temperate firm- 
neſs of Leo reſiſted the oppreſſion of his benefac- 
tor; and Aſpar was aftoniſhed to find that his 
influence could no longer appoint a præœfect of 
Conſtantinople. He preſumed to reproach his 


ſovereign with a breach of promiſe; * It is not 


cc proper,” ſaid he, ſhaking inſolently the purple, 
ce that the man who is inveſted with this garment 
« ſhould be guilty of lying.“ Nor is it pro- 


ce per,” replied Leo, * that a prince ſhould be 


c compelled to reſign his own judgment and the 
« public intereſt to the will of a ſubject.“ Any re- 
conciliation between the monarch and his ſubject 
could no longer be ſincere: An army of Iſauri- 

ans 
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ans gradually introduced into Rome, undermined 
the power of Aſpar; Leo, liſtening to the com- 
plaints of the Italians, reſolved to extirpate the 
tyranny of the Vandals; and declared his alli- 
ance with his colleague, Anthemius, whom he 
inveſted with the purple of the weſt. 
Anthemius, the grandſon of the præfect who 
had protected with ſo much ability the infant 
reign of Theodoſius, was raiſed above the condition 
of a common ſubject by his marriage with the 
daughter of the emperor Marcian; though he 
might naturally have expected to have ſucceeded 
to the throne of his father-in-law, yet he ſupported 
his diſappointment with patience, and his mode- 
ration was rewarded with the empire of 
the weſt. The nuptials of his daughter 
with the patrician Ricimer promiſed to ſecure the 
fidelity of that formidable barbarian ; the cam- 
paign againſt the Vandals was opened 
by a ſucceſsful enterpriſe of the præ- | 
fect Heraclius, who ſubdued the province of Tri- 
poli, and prepared to join the imperial army un- 
der the walls of Carthage. Marcellinus was re- 
conciled to the two emperors; he acknowledged 
the authority of Anthemius, and expelled the Van- 
dals from the iſland of Sardinia; and the languid 
operations of the weſt added ſome weight to the 
immenſe preparations of the eaſt. The fleet that 
ſailed 


A. D. 467. 


A. D. 463. 
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failed from Conſtantinople to Carthage conſiſted of 


eleven hundred and thirteen ſhips, and the num- 
ber of ſoldiers and mariners exceeded one hun- 


dred thouſand men; Baſiliſcus, the brother of the 
empreſs of the eaſt, was entruſted with the im- 
portant command; and by his guilt, or incapa- 


city, deſtroyed the glory he had acquired by his 


exploits againſt the Scythians. 

The troops after a proſperous navigation were 
landed at Cape Bona, about forty miles from Car- 
thage ; the imperial general was ſupported by the 
army of Heraclius and the fleet of Marcellinus, 
and the Vandals were repeatedly vanquiſhed. Had 
Baſiliſcus boldly advanced, Carthage muſt have ſur- 
rendered: Genſeric endeavoured to avert the dan- 
ger by his wonted artifices; he obtained, and per- 
haps purchaſed, a truce of five days. During this 
ſhort interval the wind became favourable to the 
Vandal uſurper ; he manned the largeſt of his ſhips 
with the braveſt of his Moors and Vandals, who 
towed after them ſeveral barks filled with com- 
buſtible materials: Theſe were impelled in the 
night againſt the unguarded fleet of the Romans, 
who were awakened by the ſenſe of their inſtant 
danger; and while they laboured to eſcape the 
fire-ſhips, they were aſſaulted by the gallies of the 
Vandals. Baſiliſcus, whoſe ſtation had been re- 
mote from the atrack, haſtily fled in the begin- 

ning 
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ning of the engagement, and returned to Con- 
ſtantinople with the loſs of more than half his 
fleet and army: The interceſſion of his ſiſter, the 
empreſs Varina, procured his pardon. Heraclius 
with difficulty effected his retreat through the de- 
fert; Marcellinus retired to Sicily, where he was 
ſoon after aſſaſſinated, perhaps at the inſtigation 
of Ricimer, by one of his own captains; and the 


coaſts of Italy, Greece, and Aſia were again ex- 


poſed to the avarice and revenge of Genſeric. 
The death of Majorian had diſſolved the alli- 
ance between Theodoric and the republic. The 
king of the Viſigoths obtained immediate poſſeſ- 
ſion of the territory of Narbonne; by A. D. 462, 
the ſelfiſh policy of Ricimer he was en- 72. 
couraged to invade the provinces which acknow- 
ledged the independent authority of Ægidius: The 
barbarians were defeated near Orleans, and during 
the life of the count the progreſs of the Viſigoths 
was checked; but their ambition was ſoon rekind- 
led; and in the reign of Euric, who aſſaſſinated 
his brother Theodoric, they paſſed the Pyrenees, 
ſubdued the cities of Saragoſſa and Pampeluna, 
carried their arms into the heart of Luſitania, 
and permitted the Suevi to hold the kingdom 
of Galicia, under the Gothic monarchy of Spain. 
In Gaul they were not leſs ſucceſsful, and through- 


out the country that extends from the Pyrenees to 
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the Rhone and the Loire, Berry and Avvergne 
were the only dioceſes which withſtood the victo- 


rious arms of Euric. The public confidence was 


Toſt ; the reſources of the ſtate were exhauſted ; 
and the Gauls diſcovered that the emperor who 
reigned in Italy was incapable of protecting his 
ſubjects beyond the Alps. 

The public calamities were encreafed by the diſ- 
cord between Anthemius and Ricimer ; that power- 
ful barbarian, impatient of a ſuperior, 
retired from Rome, fixed his reſidence 
at Milan, and threatened the divided kingdom of 


KD. 471. 


Italy with the horrors of civil war. At the intrea-. 


ties of the nobles of Liguria, he condeſcended to 


negociate; and Epiphanius, the biſhop of Pavia, 


was Charged with the commiſſion. The firſt ex- 
preſſions of Anthemius were thoſe of grief and in- 


dignation; after recapitulating the favours beſtow- 


ed on Ricimer, and the marriage of his daughter 
to the haughty barbarian, he continued, * Shall! 
« now accept his perfidious friendſhip? Can 1 
ce hope that he will reſpect the engagements of a 
* treaty, who has already violated the duties of. 
ce a ſon?” But the anger of the emperor evaporat- 
ed in theſe paſſionate exclamations, and Epiphanius 
returned with the flattering hope that he had re- 
ſtored the peace of Italy. The crafty Ricimer only 
ſuſpended his deſigns againſt Anthemius, whoſe 

throne 
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throne he prepared ſecretly to ſubvert : He aug- 
mented his barbarian troops with reinforcements 
of Burgundians and Suevi ; he diſclaimed the alli- 
ance of the emperor of the eaſt; and advanc- 


ing from Milan to the banks of Anio, he there 


expected the arrival of the ſenator Olybrius, 
whom he was reſolved to inveſt with the imperial 
purple. | 

Olybrius, who was deſcended from the Anician 
family, might eſteem himſelf the lawful heir of 
the weſtern empire ; he had married Placidia, the 
younger daughter of Valentinian, after ſhe was 
reſtored by Genſeric; and the Vandal, who ſup- 
ported the pretenſions of his Roman ally, had aſ- 
ſigned the preference of the ſenate and people to 
a ſtranger, as one of his motives for war. When 
Ricimer meditated the ruin of Anthemius, he 
tempted Olybrius with the offer of a diadem ; and 
the huſband of Placidia yielding to the importu- 
nities of his wife and friends, raſhly, with the ſecret 
connivance of the emperor of the eaſt, preferred the 
precarious purple to the ſecure retreat he enjoyed 
at Conſtantinople. He landed at the port of Ra- 
venna, and was received in the camp of Ricimer 
as the ſovereign of the weſtern world. A. D. 472. 
The patrician had already extended March 23. 
his poſts from the Anio to the Milvian bridge, 
and poſſeſſed the two quarters of Rome which are 
M m 2 ſeparated 
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ſeparated by the Tyber from the oppoſite part of 


the city; but the remainder of Rome, with the 


majority of the people and ſenate, adhered to the 
cauſe of Anthemius, who, with the ſupport of a 
Gothic army, was enabled to prolong his own 
reign and the public diſtreſs by a reſiſtance of 
three months. At length the victorious troops of 
Ricimer penetrated into the heart of the city; 


| Rome was again expoſed to the deſtructive effects 


of military rage; and Anthemius, dragged from 
his concealment, was maſſacred by the command 
of his ſon-in-law, who added another imperial 
victim to thoſe whom he had already ſacrificed; + 
Forty days afterwards Italy was delivered by a 
A. D. 472. Painful diſe:ſe from the tyranny of 
Auguſt 20. Ricimer, who bequeathed the com- 
mand of his army to his nephew Gundobald, a 
prince of the Burgundians ; and Olybrius himſelf, 
A. D. 452. Whoſe death does not bear any marks 
Oct. 22. of violence, ſurvived ſcarce ſeven 

months his elevation to the throne of the weſt. 
Leo, who ſtill ruled the empire of the eaſt, was 
perſuaded to promote to the vacant throne of 
the weſt Julius Nepos, who, as nephew of Mar- 
cellinus, ruled Dalmatia, and had married one of 
the nieces of the empreſs Varina. The. inter- 
val conſumed by the indeciſion of the Byzantine 
court, allowed Gundobald to inveſt with the pur- 
SY ple 
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ple Glycerius, an obſcure ſoldier: But the Bur- 
gundian prince, recalled beyond the Alps by the 
purſuit of domeſtic ambition, permitted Glycerius 
to exchange the Roman ſceptre for the biſhopric of 
Salona ; and Nepos was acknowledged by the ſe- 
nate, by the Italians, and the provincials of Gaul. 
The auſpicious hopes formed of his reign were in 
leſs than a year diſſipated by the ceſſion of Au- 
vergne to the Viſigoths; and the repoſe of the Ita- 
lian emperor was interrupted by a furious ſedition 
of the barbarian confederates, who, under the com- 
mand of Oreſtes, advanced from Rome to Raven- 
na, Nepos, inſtead of confiding in the ſtrength 
of that fortreſs, embarked in his ſhips, and eſcap- 
ed to his principality of Dalmatia, where, after a 
doubrful reign of five years, he was aſſaſſinatad at 
Salona by the ungrateful Glycerius, who, as the 
reward of his crime, was tranſlated to. the arch- 

biſhopric of Milan. | 
The nations who had aſſerted their independ- 
ence after the death of Attila, were eſtabliſhed in 
the countries to the north of the Danube, or in 
the provinces between that river and the Alps; 
and the braveſt of their youths had enliſted in the 
army of the confederates, who formed the defence 
and terror of Italy. Among theſe was Oreſtes, who 
has already been mentioned in this hiſtory as the 
ambaſſador of Attila; and who deriving his de- 
M m-3 ſcent 
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ſcent from an illuſtrious family in Pannonia, when 
That province was ceded to the Scythian monarch, 
_ embraced the ſervice of his lawful ſovereign ; 
but on the death of the conqueror he refuſed ta 
obey the Oſtrogoths, who had uſurped the domi- 
nion of Pannonia, and preferred the patronage of 
the Italian princes. By the ſucceſſors of Valenti- 
nian he was rapidly advanced in the military pro- 
feſſion, and by Nepos himſelf was clevated to the 
dignities of patrician and maſter- general of the 
troops: Theſe, when Oreſtes himſelf declined the 
purple, readily conſented to acknowledge his ſon 
Auguſtulu As emperor of the weſt ; and the power 
of the . ſeemed confirmed by the royal ſi- 
tuation of his ſon and the abdication of Nepos. 
But Oreſtes ſoon diſcovered, that the precarious 
ſovereign of Italy was only permitted to chuſe, 
whether he would be the flaye or victim of his 
barbarian mercenaries: Theſe demanded that a 
third part of the lands of Italy ſhould be divided 
among them, and Oreſtes determined to encounter 
the rage of an armed multitude rather than ſub- 
ſcribe the ruin of an innocent people. He retired 
to Pavia, but the fortifications of that city were 
ſtormed by the ſoldiers, led on by Odoacer a bold 
barbarian, and the rage of the Confederates was 
only appeaſed by the execution of Oreſtes. 

Odoacer, who had commanded in the late revo- 
lution, 
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lution, was the ſon of Edecon, the memorable 
colleague of Oreſtes in the embaſly from Attila to 
Theodofius. Edecon had liſtened to a conſpiracy 
againſt the life of his ſovereign, but his apparent 
guilt was explated by his merit, and his name is 
honourably mentioned as the leader of the Scyrri 
in the unequal conteſt of the Huns with the Oſtro- 
goths; Edecon, who did not ſurvive this defeat, left 
two ſons, Onulf and Odoacer; Onulf retired to 
Conſtantinople, where he ſullied the fame he had 
acquired in arms by the aſſaſſination of a generous 
benefactor : Odoacer led a wandering life among 
the barbarians of Noricum till he was encouraged 
by a favourable prediction to proceed to Italy. 
« Purſue your deſign,” ſaid Severinus, the ſaint, 
whoſe approbation he ſolicited, © you will ſoon 
ce caſt away this coarſe garment of ſkins; and 
« your wealth will be adequate to the liberality of 
ce your mind.” The ſucceſs of the barbarian ra- 
tified the prophecy ; he was admitted, and ſoon 
obtained an honourable rank among the guards 
of the weſtern empire; his manners were gradu- 
ally poliſhed, his military ſkill improved; and on 
the death of Oreſtes the confederates ſaluted him 
with the title of king ; but he prudently abſtained 
through his whole reign from the uſe of the pur- 
ple and diadem, though he diſdained to conceal 
his authority under the uſeleſs office of a nominal 
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emperor. The feeble Auguſtulus was directed to 

ſignify his reſignation to the ſenate; and that aſ- 
ſembly, in a letter to Zeno the emperor of the 
eaſl, diſclaimed the neceſſity of continuing the 
imperial ſucceſſion in Italy, ſince the majeſty of 
the monarch of Conſtantinople was ſufficient to 
protect the eaſt and the weſt; they added, The 
cc republic might ſafely confide in the civil and 
ce military virtues of Odoacer ; and they humbly 
ce requeſt that the emperor would inveſt him with 
« the title of patrician and the adminiſtration of 
ce the dioceſe of Italy.” The prudent Zeno, after 
ſome heſitation, complied ; he gratefully accepted 
the imperial enſigns, and entertained a friendly 
correſpondence with the patrician Odoacer, whoſe 
generous clemency ſpared the life of Auguſtulus, 
and, with a ſplendid income, aſſigned him the 
villa or caſtle of Lucullus, in Campania, for the 
place of his retirement. 

Odoacer, the firſt barbarian who reigned in 
Italy, was not unworthy of the high ſtation to 
which his valour and fortune had exalted him. In 
compliance with the prejudices of his ſubjects, after 
an interval of ſeven years, he reſtored the conſul- 
ſhip of the weſt; and though he declined the am- 
biguous honour himſelf, he ſucceſſively filled the 
curule chair with eleven of the moſt illuſtrious 
| ſenators. The civil adminiſtration of Italy was 


ſtill 
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ſtill exerciſed by the Prætorian præfect; the reve- 
nues were collected by the Roman magiſtrates; 
and the ſilence of the catholics atteſts the tolera- 
tion they enjoyed under the authority of an Arian 
monarch. Beſides protecting the frontiers of Italy, 
Odoacer paſſed the Hadriatic to puniſh the aſſaſ- 
ſins of the emperor Nepos, and to acquire the pro- 
vince of Dalmatia; he traverſed the Alps to re- 
ſcue the remains of Noricum from Fava, the king 


of the Rugians, whom he vanquiſhed and led 


away in triumph to Rome ; but his prudence and 
martial deeds could not reſtore plenty and popu- 
lation to the exhauſted kingdom. His licentious 
troops claimed, as the price of his elevation, one- 


third of the landed property of Italy; and the con- 


ſequence of a compliance with their demands was 
the miſery and deſolation of the remainder. The 
tributary harveſts of Africa and Egypt were with- 
drawn in the diviſion of the empire, and the 
number of inhabitants was continually diminiſhed 
with the means of ſubſiſtence ; pope Gelaſius, a 
ſubject of Odoacer, affirms that in Emilia, Tuſ- 
cany, and the adjacent provinces, the human ſpe- 
cies was almoſt extirpated ; and famine and peſti- 
lence gleaned the miſerable refuſe that had eſ- 
caped the edge of the ſword : Yet amidit the ge- 
neral diſtreſs Odoacer maintained with reputation 
kis ſituation for fourteen years, till he was com- 


pelled 
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pelled to yield to the ſuperior genius of Theodo- 
ric, king of the Oſtrogoths, a hero and ſtateſman 
who equally excelled in the arts of war and civil 
government. 

During the progreſſive hiſtory of civil and mili- 
tary affairs, two events, important in themſelves 
and connected with the decline and fall of the 
Roman empire, have been unavoidably poſtponed, 
1. The inſtitution of the monaſtic life; and, 2. The 
converſion of the northern barbarians. Egypt, 

ever fruitful in ſuperſtition, was the favourite ſoil 
of the gloomy Aſcetics, who aſſumed the various 
names of monks, of hermits, and of anachorets, 
Antony, an illiterate youth of the lower parts of 
Thebais, firſt executed his monaſtic penance with 
original fanaticiſm; he boldly advanced into the 
deſert, and fixed his reſidence on Mount Cobzim 
near the Red Sea, His auſtere life attracted the 
applauſe of the multitude ; he acquired the friend- 
ſhip of Athanaſius, and declined the invitation 
of the great Conſtantine. A numerous progeny 
was ſoon formed by his example and his leſſons ; 
they multiplied with rapid increaſe on the ſands 
of Libya and the rocks of Thebais ; to the ſouth 
of Alexandria, the mountain and adjacent deſert 
of Nitria were peopled by five thouſand Anacho- 
rets ; the ſtately city of Oxyrinchus exulted in 
ny thouſand n of the monaſtic profeſſion; 
and 


. . . ——— 
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and Egypt boaſted that the number of her monks 
equalled the remainder of her inhabitants, The 
contagious example of Egypt extended to Paleſ- 


tine, to Pontus, and to Gaul; and the names of 


Hilarion, of Baſil, and of Martin of Tours, were 
revered and their enthuſiaſm adopted throughout 
the different provinces; even the barbarians of 
Ireland were viſited, and the dreary and ungenial 


Hebrides were peopled by the indetatigable zeal | 


of the Aſcetics, 

Theſe unhappy exiles from ſocial life were long 
diſtinguiſhed by a ſtrict adherence to the rules of 
their order, or a prompt obedience to the caprici- 
ous commands of their abbot or ſuperior : Their 
dreſs was coarſe and ſimple; they wrapped their 
head in a cowl, to eſcape the ſight of profane ob- 
jects; their legs and feet were naked, except in the 
extreme of winter; and their ſteps were ſupported 
by a long ſtaff; their cells were originally long 
and narrow huts, and they ſlept on the ground on 
a hard mat or a rough blanket. Their rigid 
faſts and abſtemious diet were conſidered as the 
beſt preſervatives againſt the impure deſires of the 
fleſh ; twelve ounces of bread or biſcuit were di- 
vided into two frugal repaſts of the afternoon and 
the evening; and it was eſteemed a merit, and 
almoſt a duty, to abſtain from the boiled vegeta- 
bles provided for the uſe of the refectory. They 

| derived 


| 
| 
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derived their ſcanty ſupport from their manual 
labour; and the garden and the fields, which 
they had reſcued from the foreſt or the moraſs, 
were diligently cultivated by their hands. 
Such were the lives of the primitive monks ; 
but their diſcipline was ſoon corrupted by proſ- 
perity, and they gradually aſſumed the pride of 
wealth, and at laſt indulged the luxury of expence. 
The novice was tempted to beſtow his fortune on 
the ſociety in which he intended to ſpend the re- 
mainder of his life ; a pernicious indulgence of 
the laws permitted him to receive, for their ufe, 
any future legacy or inheritance ; the eſtates of 
the popular monaſteries gradually ſpread over the 
adjacent country; and Zoſimus obſerves, in the 
firſt century of their inſtitution, that for the bene- 
fit of the poor, the chriſtian monks had reduced 
a great part of mankind to a ſtate of beggary. 
Though noble or wealthy proſelytes might gra- 
tify the pride or ſupply the ſenſual demands of 
the monaſtery, yet the empire had more reaſon 
to regret the plebeian multitude who fled from 
uſeful occupations to the indolent receſſes of the 
cloyſter; the laborious peaſant, or ingenious me- 
chanic, might there find a ſecure refuge from 1m- 
perial oppreſſion ; and the puſillanimous youth, 
too frequently, preferred the penance of a mo- 
naſtic to the dangers of a military life: Rome 
beheld 
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beheld with aſtoniſhment and indignation whole 
legions, which might have protected her provin- 

ces from the barbarians, buried in religious ſanc- 
tuaries, or concealed in the ſolitude of the de- 
ſerts. 


of Rome, ſoon embraced and contributed to eſ- 
tabliſh the chriſtian religion. The Goths were 
firſt converted by the pious labours of Ulphilas, 


who tranſlated the ſcriptures for the uſe of his 


countrymen into their native language. The 
Viſigoths followed the example of their brethren ; 
and the croſs was ſoon adored by the Burgun- 
dians in Gaul, the Suevi in Spain, the Vandals in 
Africa, the Oſtrogoths in Pannonia, by the vari- 
ous bands of mercenaries that raiſed Odoacer to the 
throne of Italy, and by almoſt all the barbarians 
who eſtabliſhed their kingdoms on the ruins of the 
weſtern empire. The holy communion, which 
united them with their chriſtian brethren in ſpirit- 
ual friendſhip, might have inſenſibly contributed 
to have ſecured them in the ſervice or the alliance 
of the Romans; but the proſpect of this advan- 
tage was obſcured by the baneful growth of Aria- 
niſm; and Ulphilas, the apoſtle of the Goths, 
profeſſed that the ſon was not equal or conſubſtan- 
tial with the father: Theſe tenets were embraced by 
the Oſtrogoths, the Burgundians, the Suevi, and the 

Vandals, 


II. The barbarians who ſubverted the empire 
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Vandals. This difference of religion was a perpe- 


tual ſource of jealouſyand hatred, and the reproach 


of, barbarian was embittered by the epithet of here- 
tic; yet the catholics of Gaul, Spain, and Italy en- 
Joyed under their Arian monarchs a free exerciſe 
of their religion, which was denied by the formid- 
able Genſeric to his perſecuted ſubjects of Africa, 
The example of the Vandal monarch, with the 
ſingle exception of Hildaric, was invariably and 
inhumanly followed by his Arian ſucceſſors ; and 
the ſectaries of Athanaſius, throughout Africa, 
were tormented with unrelenting fury, till the 
Vandal kingdom was ſubverted by the arms of 
Beliſarius. The arianiſm of the Oſtrogoths was 
only extinguiſhed with their power ; the barbari- 
ans of Gaul ſubmitted to the Orthodox dominion 
of the Franks ; but Spain was reſtored to the ca- 
tholic church by the voluntary converſion of the 
Viſigoths; and this revolution was haſtened by 
the example of a royal martyr, whom reaſon may 

probably ſtyle an ungrateful rebel. 
1. Leovigild, the Gothic monarch of 
577. 584. Spain, was beloved by his ſubjects 
and feared by his enemies; his eldeſt ſon Her- 
menegild, who was inveſted by his father with 
the principality of Bætica, had married In- 
gundis, the beauteous daughter of Sigebert, 
king of Auſtraſia. Ingundis, who had been edu- 
cated in the Orthodox faith, was perſecuted, 
and 
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and at laſt murdered for her religious conſtancy 
by the Arian implacability of Goifvintha, the 
Gothic queen; the cruel treatment of Ingundis 
ſeparated Hermenegild from the tenets of Ari- 
us, and the heir of the Gothic monarchy was ini- 
tiated by the archbiſhop of Seville in the Nicene 
faith. The raſh youth, inflamed by zeal or ambi- 
tion, was tempted to violate the duties of a ſon and 
a ſubject; he invited the Orthodox Suevi and 
Franks to the deſtruction of his native land: but 
the hopes of the catholics were cruſhed by the di- 
ligence of Leovigild ; and the flames of rebellion 
were finally extinguiſhed by the death of Her- 
menegild. The inflexible conſtancy with which that 
unfortunate prince rejected the Arian communion, 
as the price of his ſafety, may excuſe the honours 
which have been paid to the memory of Saint 
Hermenegild, and contribute to tarniſh the glories 
of the reign of Leovigild. 

On the death of that monarch his ſceptre de- 
ſcended to his ſon Recared, the firſt catholic 
king of Spain, and who had early embraced the 
faith of his brother, which he ſupported with more 
prudence : He pretended that his father, in his 
dying moments, had abjured the errors of Aria- 
niſm ; and by his power and artifices the whole 


body of the Viſigoths and Suevi were driven or . 


allured into the pale of the catholic communion. 
The 
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The ſucceſs of the royal proſelyte was reward- 


ed by pope Gregory, ſurnamed the Great, with 
the hairs of St. John the Baptiſt, with a croſs 


which incloſed a ſmall piece of the true wood, and 

a key that contained ſome particles of iron which 

had been ſcraped from the chains of St. Peter. 
The perſecution of the Jews ſoon followed the 


- converſion of the chriſtian kings; that exiled na- 
tion had founded ſome ſynagogues in Gaul; but 
Spain, ſince the time of Hadrian, was filled with 


their numerous colonies : Their wealth might poſ- 


fibly invite the pious avarice of their maſters ; 


and Siſebut, a Gothic king, who reigned in the 
beginning of the ſeventh century, compelled, by 
the menaces of confiſcation and torture, ninety 
thouſand Jews to receive the ſacrament ; the re- 
luctant proſelytes were not permitted to abandon 
their native country, but were conſtrained exter- 
nally to profeſs a religion which they deſpiſed. 


The nation, ſtill the ſecret enemies of chriſtianity, 


multiplied in ſervitude and diſtreſs ; and the in- 
trigues of the Jews promoted the rapid ſucceſs of 
the Arabian conquerors. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER xX. 


REVOLUTION OF GAUL — REIGN AND CONVERSION OF 
CLOVIS — ESTABLISHMENT OF THE FRENCH MON- 
ARCHY IN GAUL LAWS OF THE BARBARIANS 
— STATE OF THE ROMANS — THE VISI- 
GOTHS OF SPAIN — CONQUEST OF BRI- 
TAIN BY THE SAXONS. : 


Aloe 


O DOACER endeavoured to eſtabliſh his 
kingdom in Italy by alliances with the moſt 
powerful of the barbarians. He reſigned to Eu- 
ric, the king of the Viſigoths, all the Roman con- 
queſts beyond the Alps, as far as the Rhine and 
ocean ; and under the reign of Euric the Gothic 
nation might aſpire to the monarchy of Spain and 
Gaul. Arles and Marſeilles ſurrendered to his 
arms ; and the freedom of Auvergne was oppreſſed 
by his greatneſs. The moſt diſtant and ſavage na- 
tions reſpected his power and courted his friend- 
ſhip ; and his palace at Bourdeaux was crowded 
by the ambaſſadors of the Heruli, the Saxons, the 
Burgundians, and the Franks. But the growing 
dominion of the Viſigoths was checked by the pre- 
mature death of Euric; and his ſon Alaric was an 
VOL, I, Nn helpleſs 
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helpleſs infant when his adverſary Clovis was an 
ambitious and valiant prince. 

i Childeric, the father of Clovis, had been hoſ- 
pitably entertained during his exile by the king 
and queen of the Thuringians ; Baſina, for ſuch 
was the expreſſive name of the latter, eſcaped, on 
the reſtoration of Childeric, from her huſband's to 
her lover's arms; declaring at the ſame time, that 
if ſhe knew a man wiſer, ſtronger, or more beau- 
tiful than Childeric, that man ſhould have the 
preference. The offspring of this voluntary union 
was Clovis, who, on the death of his father, in- 


herited, at fifteen years of age, a limited king-- 


dom, confined to the iſland of the Batavians, with 
the dioceſes of Tournay and Arras, whoſe warri- 
ors could not exceed in number five thouſand. 
The kindred tribes of the Franks, who had ſeated 
themſelves along the Belgic rivers, the Scheld, the 
Meuſe, the Moſelle, and the Rhine, were go- 
verned by their independent princes of the Mero- 
vingian race; but though they obeyed in peace 
the hereditary juriſdiction of their chiefs, yet they 
were free to follow the ſtandard of a victorious 
general ; and the ſuperior merit of Clovis ſoon 
attracted the allegiance of the national confede- 
racy. The ſtrictneſs of his military diſcipline re- 
trained the licentious ſpirit of the barbarians, and 
the equity with which he diſtributed the ſpoils of 
victory enſured their eſteem and obedience. 

The 
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The firſt exploit of Clovis was the defeat of 
Syagrius, the ſon of Ægidius, who inherited from 
his father the city and dioceſe of Soiffons, and 
ruled over Rheims, Troyes, Beauvais, and Ami- 
ens. Syagrius had been educated in the libe- 
ral. ſtudies of rhetoric and juriſprudence, and 
policy engaged him in the familiar uſe of the 
German idiom. The independent barbarians re- 
ſorted to the tribunal of a ſtranger who explained 
to them, in their native tongue, the dictates of rea- 
ſon and equity; but the peaceful occupations of 


Syagrius were interrupted by the hoſtile defiance 


of Clovis, who challenged his rival to appoint a 
day and field of battle. The ſon of 
Ægidius accepted the challenge, but 
the Gallic youth who marehed under his ſtandard 
were incapable of contending with the national 
valour of the Franks; and Syagrius, after an un- 
ſucceſsful battle, eſcaped to the diſtant court of 
Thoulouſe. The feeble Alaric was unequal to the 
protection of the unfortunate fugitive; Syagrius 
was ſurrendered to the menaces of Clovis, and ex- 
pired by the hands of the executioner; the Belgic 
cities ſubmitted to the king of the Franks, who, 
in the tenth year of his reign, enlarged his domi- 
nions towards the eaſt by the conqueſt of the dio- 

ceſe of Tongres. 
The Alemanni had ſubdued the northern parts 
ef Helvetia; and, from the ſource of the Rhine 
Nn 2 to 


A. D. 486. 
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to its conflux with the Mein and Moſelle, they 
commanded on either fide of the river, In Gaul, 
they had ſpread themſelves over the provinces of 
Alſace and Lorraine; and their invaſion of the 
kingdom of Cologne ſummoned to the ſupport 
ol his allies the daring ſon of Childeric. In the 
plains of Tolbiac, about twenty-four miles from 
Cologne, he encountered, and after an 

obſtinate conflict vanquiſhed, the in- 
vaders of Gaul. The king of the Alemanni was 
ſain in the field; and his trembling ſubjects were 
purſued into the heart of their foreſts by the inde- 
fatigable victor. The great Theodoric, who then 
reigned over Italy, and who had married Albo- 
fleda, the ſiſter of Clovis, congratulated his bro- 
ther on his victory, but mildly interceded for the 
unfortunate fugitives. The Gallic territories which 
had been poſſeſſed by the Alemanni, became the 
prize of the conqueror, whoſe ſovereignty that 
haughty people was compelled to acknowledge ; 
and to whoſe indulgence they owed the permiſſion 
of enjoying their peculiar manners and inſtitutions 
under the government of official, and at length 
hereditary dukes. After the conqueſt of the weſt- 
ern provinces, the Franks alone maintained their 
ancient habitations beyond the Rhine ; they gra- 
dually ſubdued and civiliſed the countries as far as 


the Elbe and the mountains of Bohemia; and 
the 


A. D. 496. 
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the peace of Europe was ſecured by the obedience 
of Germany. | 

Till the thirtieth year of his age, Clovis had 
continued to worſhip the gods of his anceſtors ; 
his converſion was probably facilitared by his 
marriage with Clotilda, a niece of the king of 
Burgundy, who was educated in the 
Catholic Faith, In the battle of Tol- 
biac, Clovis had invoked the god of Clot lda and 
the chriſtians, and his victory diſpoſed him to 
hear the arguments of Remigius, the eloquent bi- 
ſhop of Rheims. The king of the Franks de- 
clared himſelf ſatisfied of the truth of the Catho- 


A. D. 496. 


lic Faith; he was immediately baptized ; his ex- 


ample was readily followed by his devout or loyal 
ſubjects; and the zeal of the clergy was intereſted 
to extend the dominion of the eldeſt, or rather 
the only ſon of the church. 

Although the foundations of the Armorican re- 
public had been repeatedly overthrown, yet the 
people guarded with firmneſs their domeſtic free- 
dom, aſſerted with dignity the Roman name, and 
reſiſted the attacks of Clovis, who endeavoured to 
extend his conqueſts from the Seine to the Loire. 
This ſucceſsful oppoſition introduced 
an honourable union; the Franks el- 
teemed the valour of the Armoricans, and the 


Armoricans were reconciled to the religion of the 
Nn Franks. 


A. D. 497. 
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Franks. The ſcattered bands of cavalry and in- 


fantry, which till retained the title of Roman 
ſoldiers, accepted without ſhame the capitulation 


propoſed by the catholic hero, and their acceſſion 
increaſed the ſtrength and ſpirit of the Franks ; 
but the northern provinces of Gaul were flow and 


_ gradual acquiſitions, and ſeemed to have been 
obtained as much by the policy as by the valour 


of Clovis. 

The kingdom of the Burgundians, which ex- 
tended from the foreſt of Voſges to the Alps and 
the ſea of Marſeilles, was governed by Gundobald, 
who, to eſtabliſh his throne, had ſacrificed two bro- 
thers, one of whom was the father of Clotilda ; 
Godegeſil, a third brother, he ſtill permitted to 
poſſeſs the dependent principality of Geneva, 
The converſion of Clovis had excited the hopes 
of the orthodox clergy of Burgundy ; and their 
Arian monarch, deſirous to reconcile their dif- 
ferences, convened an aſſembly of his biſhops 
at Lyons. In the midſt of their diſputes an ab- 
rupt queſtion from the king revealed his appre- 
henſions. © If you truly profeſs the chriſtian re- 
ce ligion,” ſaid he, © why do you not reſtrain 
ce the king of the Franks? He has declared war 
© againſt me, and forms alliances with my ene- 
© mies for my deſtruction: A ſanguinary and 
* covetous mind is not the ſymptom of a ſin- 

« cere 
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te cere converſion ; let him ſhew' his faith by 
* his works.” He was anſwered by Avitus, the 
biſhop of Vienna: © We are ignorant of the 
te motives and intentions of the king of the 
« Franks; but we are taught by ſcripture, that 
ce the kingdoms which abandon the divine law 
te are frequently ſubverted, and that enemies will 
ce ariſe on every {ide againſt thoſe who have made 
© God their enemy: Return with thy people to 
ec the law of God, and he will give peace and ſe- 
te curity to thy dominions,” Gundobald rejected | 
the conditions, and diſmiſſed the aſſembly, after 
complaining that Clovis had privately tempted 
the allegiance of his brother. 

The fidelity of Godegeſil was already corrupt- 
ed; he joined the-ſtandard of his brother to deſert 
him in the day of battle; and Gundo- 
bald, faintly ſupported by the diſaffect- 
ed Gauls, 'yielded to the arms of Clovis, and fled 
from the neighbourhood of Langres to Avignon, 
at the diſtance of two hundred and fifty miles 
from the ſcene of ſlaughter, The king of the 
Franks, diſcouraged by a long ſiege, ld ro 
his own dominions, after impoſing a tribute on 
the king of Burgundy, and compelling him to 
reward his brother's treachery ; but the tri- 
umph of Clovis was clouded by the intelligence 


that Gundobald had ſurpriſed and maſſacred Go- 
Nn 4 degclil, 


A. D. 500. 
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degeſil, who was left with five thouſand Franks 
at Vienna, The ſon of Childeric diſſembled 
| his reſentment, however great; he was no longer 
poſſeſſed of thoſe advantages which enſured ſuc- 
ceſs in the former war, Gundobald had purchal- 
ed by his misfortnnes the affections of his peo- 
ple; the clergy were flattered by the hopes of his 
. converſion ; and Clovis, releaſed from the tribute, 
accepted the military ſervice of the king of Bur- 
gundy, who, to the laft moment of his life, ſuſ- 
pended by his policy the impending ruin of his 
kingdom, 

Sigiſmond, who ſucceeded his father Gundobald, 
ſtained the profeſſion of the catholic faith with the 
blood of an innocent fon ; and his guilt was puniſh- 
ed by the cruelty of the ſons of Clovis, who, in- 

A.D. 532.7 flamed by ambition and the intreaties 

of their mother Clotilda, deſirous of 
avenging her father's wrongs on the family of the 
aſſaſſin, invaded Burgundy. Sigiſmond was van- 
quiſhed in a deciſive battle, and after a ſhort 
concealment was betrayed by his ſubjects, who 
were deſirous of cultivating the favour of their 
new maſters. The captive monarch with his two 
ſons were buried alive in a well, and the Burgun- 
dians were permitted to enjoy their national laws 
under the obligation of tribute and military ſer- 
VICE, 


The 
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The Goths had beheld with terror and jealouſy 
the rapid progreſs of the arms of Clovis; the 
fame of the youthful Alaric was oppreſſed by his 
mature competitor; the two monarchs, after a 
perſonal interview in an iſland of the Loire, near 
Amboiſe, parted with profeſſions of mutual friend- 
ſhip. But their apparent regard concealed hoſtile 
deſigns ; and Clovis, in an aſſembly of his princes . 
and warriors at Paris, declared his concern to be- 
hold the faireſt provinces of Gaul ſtill poſſeſſed 
by Arians; and invited his followers to vanquiſh 
and divide the territory of the heretics. The 
Franks applauded the pious principles of their 
leader; the declarations of Clovis were confirm- 
ed by the exhortations of Clotilda ; and his mi- 
litary operations were ſeconded by the wiſhes 
and the formidable conſpiracy of the catholies. 
Alaric, to reſiſt theſe foreign and domeſtic ene- 
mies, collected his forces; and his numerous 
army of Viſigoths was reinforced by bands of the 
moſt valiant ſlaves, while Theodoric, king of 
Italy, who affected to mediate between the com- 
petitors, but whoſe penetration dreaded the grow- 
ing power of Clovis, prepared to ſupport the na- 
tional and religious cauſe of the Goths. 

The youthful warriors of the Viſigoths diſdain- 
ed to retreat before the army of the Franks, who 
had advanced into the neighbourhood of Poitiers; 

| the 
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the more ſedate chieftains adviſed their king to 
expect, in the ſouthern provinces of Gaul, the ve- 
teran troops of the Oſtrogoths, whom Theodoric 
had diſpatched to his aſſiſtance. Alaric was per- 
plexed by the various councils: The deciſive 
moments were waſted in idle deliberation; the 
Goths haſtily abandoned an advantageous poſt, 
and expoſed their retreat by their ſlow and dif- 
orderly motion, About ten miles from Poi- 
tiers, Clovis overtook and attacked the Gothic 
army, confuſed and irreſolute; the two 
kings encountered each other in ſin- 
ole combat, and Alaric fell by the hand of his 
rival. The brave youths who had clamorouſly 
demanded the battle, ſcorned to ſurvive their ſo- 
vereign ; and the bloody victory of Clovis was at- 
teſted by a mountain of the ſlain : The conqueſt 
of Aquitain followed the deciſive battle of Pot- 
tiers; the civil diſſentions of the Goths facili- 
tare the operations of the victor, who beſieged 
| and overthrew the walls of Angoleme, 
and eſtabliſhed his winter quarters at 
Bourdeaux, which had ſubmitted without reſiſt- 
ance. The Viſigoths were preſerved from total 
extirpation by the powerful protection of Theo- 
doric ; the king of the Oſtrogoths openly eſpouſed 
the cauſe of a vanquiſhed people, and ſucceſs- 
fully reſiſted the ambition of Clovis. The Franks 
were compelled to raiſe the ſiege of with Arles 

con- 
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conſiderable loſs ; and by a ſubſequent treaty, 
the Viſigoths were permitted to retain the poſſeſ- 
ſion of Septimania, a narrow tract of ſea coaſt 
from the Rhone to the Pyrenees; but Aqui- 
tain, from thoſe mountains to the Loire, was in- 
diſſolubly united to the kingdom of France. 

After the ſucceſs of the Gothic war, 
Clovis accepted the honours of the 
conſulſhip: The Romans revered in the perſon 
of their maſter that antique title which the em- 
perors condeſcended to aſſume; and the ſucceſ- 
ſors of Theodoſius, by ſoliciting the friendſhip of 
the victorious barbarian, ratified the uſurpation of 
Gaul. This important conceſſion was more for- 
mally declared twenty-five years after the death 
of Clovis, by a treaty between his ſons and the 
emperor Juſtinian, who confirmed to the Franks 
Marſeilles and Arles, which had been yielded to 
them by the Oftrogoths, and acknowledged the 
| ſovereignty of the Merovingian princes over the 
countries beyond the Alps. When the conqueſts 
and inheritance of theſe princes were united by 
the laſt ſurvivor of the ſons of Clovis, his king- 
dom, though unequal] in wealth and power, ex- 
tended far beyond the limits of modern France, 

The Salic law was originally compoſed by four 
venerable chieftains of the moſt powerful tribe of 
the Franks ; this law was afterwards amended by 

Clovis; 
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Clovis, and finally promulgated by Dagobert. 

The elaborate ſyſtem of juriſprudence, which has 
immortaliſed che name of Juſtinian, was perfected 
at'the ſame time that the barbarians of Germany 
firſt framed their artleſs inſtitutions ; and though 
the advantages of the former are apparent to the 
eye of reaſon, yet the laws of the barbarians were 
adapted to their deſires and capacities. The 
Merovingians permitted each people, and each 
family, to enjoy their domeſtic inſtitutions ; nor 
were the Romans excluded from this legal tolera- 
tion; and, in all cauſes where the parties were 
of different nations, the plaintiff was obliged to 
follow the tribunal of the defendant. 

The ferocious ſpirit of the Franks, prompt to 
avenge their private injuries by arms, induced 
them to fix a pecuniary fine, as the price of blood. 
The ſum was proportioned to the rank of the vic- 
tim ; the Antruſtions, who repreſented the firſt 
order of Franks, were appreciated at ſix hundred 
pieces of gold; the noble provincials at three 
hundred ; a meaner Frank at two hundred ; but 
a common Roman might be murdered for one 
hundred or even fifty pieces of gold. The office of 
judge was devolved on ſome illiterate chieftain ſel- 
dom qualified to diſcharge the duties of the ſitua- 
tion; and the party accuſed might juſtify his in- 
nocence by ſummoning to his tribunal a number 
of witneſſes, who ſolemnly declared their aſſurance 

that 
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that he was not guilty. The legal number of com- | 
purgators was multiplied according to the crime \ 
an aſſaſſin might be abſolved by ſeventy-rwo ; 
voices; but when the chaſtity of a queen of France 
was ſuſpected, three hundred gallant nobles ſwore 
that the infant prince had been actually begotten 5 
by her deceaſed huſband. | | | 
The trial by ſingle combat obtained ſuperior 
credit and authority ; this ſanguinary law was in- 
troduced into Gaul by the Burgundians, and 


Gundobald condeſcended to juſtify it againſt the 1 
objections of the biſhop Avitus. * Is it not true,” 4 | 
ſaid the king of Burgundy, that the event of k 
ce national wars and private combats is directed 4:1 
e by God; and that his providence awards the | 
ce victory to the juſter cauſe? By ſuch prevail- 10 
ing arguments the abſurd and cruel practice of 4 
judicial duels was propagated in all the monarch- | 
ies in Europe, from Sicily to the Baltic ; and at uh 
the end of ten centuries the reign of legal violence, j | 
notwithſtanding the cenſures of ſaints and popes, 410 
, was not totally extinguiſhed. mn 
5 The Viſigoths and Burgundians, who ſubverted 6 
54 5 : 124 
the Roman empire in Gaul, uſurped for their uſe my 
2 the proportion of two-thirds of the ſubject lands; j | 
4 but this diſtribution may be reaſonably confined uy 
E to the peculiar diſtricts of the province where the il 
A victors were peaceably planted. In theſe diſtricts 1 
K each barbarian was connected by the ties of hoſ- Mi 
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pitality with ſome Roman provincial ; and to this 
unwelcome gueſt, the proprietor was compelled 
to abandon two-thirds of his patrimony : But it is 
probable the German, a ſhepherd and a hunter, 
contented himſelf with the ſpacious range of wood 
and paſture, and reſigned the more profitable 
portion of the ſoil to the labour of the huſband- 
man. Even the wealth of the Merovingian princes 
conſiſted, like that of their ſubjects, in an exten- 
five domain; one hundred and fixty palaces or 
farms ſcattered through the different provinces of 
their kingdom, ſupplied the hoſpitable plenty of 
Clovis and his ſucceſſors ; and enabled them to 
reward the fidelity of their brave companions, ac- 
cording to rank or favour, with a benefice, the 
primitive name and moſt ſimple form of feudal 
poſſeſſions. . The feeble prerogative of the ſove- 
reign long derived ſome ſupport from the influence 
of his liberality, ſince he could reſume his gifts at 
pleaſure ; but this precarious tenure was gradually 
aboliſhed by the independent and rapacious nobles, 
who eſtabliſhed the perpetual property and here- 
ditary ſucceſſion of their benefices. Beſides theſe 
royal eſtates, a large proportion was aſſigned, in 
the diviſion of Gaul, of allodial and Salic lands, 
the latter of which were equally ſhared among the 

male deſcendants of the Franks. 
On the decay of the Merovingian line a new 
order of tyrants aroſe in the provinces, who, under 
the 
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the appellation of /eniors, or lords, oppreſſed the 
ſubjects of their peculiar territory. The chace was 
the ſacred privilege of theſe nobles and their do- 
meſtic ſervants ; and the train of the barbarian lord 
was ſwelled by the numerous captives of his arms, 
who were condemned to the ſervice of their victori- 
ous maſter: The number of theſe hereditary bondſ- 
men were continually increaſed by freſh ſupplies ; 
and the ſubjects of the Merovingian kings were al- 
lowed to alienate their perſonal freedom. The poor 
and the feeble crowded, in times of public diſorder, 
to implore the protection of ſome powerful chief, 
and their haſty ſubmiſſion irrevocably fixed their 
own ſervile condition and that of their lateſt poſteri- 
ty. From the reign of Clovis, during five ſucceſſive 
centuries, the laws and manners of Gaul uniformly 
tended to promote the increaſe, and confirm the 
duration of perſonal ſervitude ; and the nobles 
who claimed their deſcent from the victorious 
Franks, aſſerted their indefeaſible right of con- 
queſts over a crowd of plebeians, to whom they 
imputed the diſgrace of a Roman or Gallic ex- 
traction, 

The degenerate Romans of Gaul were expoſed 
to the arms and laws of the ferocious barbarians, 
who contemptuouſly inſulted their poſſeſſions, 
their freedom, and their ſafety. A large portion 
of their lands was exacted for the uſe of the Franks; 

| but 
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but they enjoyed the remainder exempt from tri- 
bute, and were for ever delivered from the expen- 
ſive ſyſtem of imperial deſpotiſm. Their private 
life, in the important concerns of marriage, teſ- 
taments, and inheritance, was ſtill regulated by 
the Theodoſian code: A diſcontented Roman 
might freely aſpire to the title and privileges of a 
barbarian; he was permitted to march in the 
ranks, and even at the head of the victorious 
Germans; and three Romans were ſucceſſively 
honaured with the title of patrician, and entruſted 
with the ſupreme command of Burgundy. During 
ſeveral generations the barbarians were excluded 
even from the orders of the church, and the clergy 
of Gaul conſiſted almoſt entirely of native provin- 
cials. The conquerors received from the van- 
quiſhed the uſe of the chriſtian religion, and the 
Latin language; the intercourſe of ſacred and ſo- 
cial communion at length eradicated the diſtinction 
of birth and victory; and the nations of Gaul 
were gradually confounded under the name and 

government of the Franks. | 
The Franks ſoon imparted to their Gallic ſub- 
jects a ſpirit and ſyſtem of conſtitutional liberty; 
by the conqueſt of Gaul the annual aſſemblies of 
the month of March were ſilently aboliſhed ; the 
monarchy was left without any regular eſtabliſh- 
ment of juſtice or of revenue; the ſucceſſors. of 
| Clovis 
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Clovis wanted reſolution to aſſume the legiſlative 
and executive powers; and the ſovereign was only 
diſtinguiſned from his nobles by a more ample 
privilege of rapine and murder. When the Gothic 
poſſeſſions of Septimania, or Languedoc, were in- 
vaded by the troops of Burgundy, Berry, and 
Auvergne, the leaders of the unſucceſsful confe- 
derates were reproached for their guilt or neglect 
by Gontran king of Burgundy ; they pleaded as 
their excuſe the univerſal corruption of the peo- 
ple. © No one,” they ſaid, © any longer fears or 
« reſpects his king, his duke, or his count; each 
*© man loves to do evil, and freely indulges his 
ce criminal intentions; the moſt gentle correction 
« provokes an immediate tumult; and the raſh 
«© magiſtrate, who preſumes to cenſure or reſtrain 
* his ſeditious ſubjects, ſeldom eſcapes alive from 
« their revenge.” This licentious abuſe of free- 
dom 1s ſtrikingly contraſted with the preſent obe- 
dience of the ſame nation to the commands of an 
abſolute ſovereign. 

The Viſigoths had reſigned to the Franks the 
greateſt part of their Gallic poſſeſſions ; but this 
ceſſion was amply compenſated by the eaſy con- 
queſt and ſecure enjoyment of the provinces of 
Spain : The monarchy of the Goths ſoon involved 
the Suevic kingdom of Gallicia; and while the 
prelates of France degenerated into fighting and 
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hunting barbarians, the biſhops of Spain were re- 
ſpected by the public, and by their union eſtabliſn- 
ed their authority : The regular diſcipline of the 
church introduced order and ftability into the go- 
vernment of the ſtate; and from the reign of Re- 
cared, the firſt: catholic king, frequent national 
councils were fucceflively convened. The ſuffragan 
biſhops, and moſt holy or opulent abbots of Spain, 
agitated the eccleſiaſtical queſtions of doctrine and 
diſcipline ; and during the firſt three days of the 
convocation, the laity were excluded ; but on the 
fourth, the great officers of the palace, the dukes 


and counts of the provinces, the judges of the ci- 


ties, and the Gothic nobles, entered the council ; 
and the decrees of heaven were ratified by the con- 
ſent of the people. The national councils of To- 
ledo tempered the ferocious ſpirit of the barbari- 
ans, and at laſt ratified the code of laws which 
had been compiled by a ſucceſſion of Gothic kings. 
As long as the Viſigoths were ſatisfied with the 
rude cuſtoms of their anceſtors, they indulged 
their ſubj ects of Aquitain und Spain in the enjoy- 
ment of the Roman law ; but their gradual im- 
provements in arts and policy encouraged them 
to ſupercede theſe foreign inſtitutions, and to 
compole a code of laws for the uſe of a great and 
united people. Theſe were communicated to the 
nations of the Spaniſh monarchy ; and the con- 

: querors, 
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querors, inſenſibly renouncing the Teutonic idiom, 
extended to the vanquiſhed Romans the full par- 
ticipation of freedom. 

While the kingdoms of the Franks and Viſi- 
goths were eſtabliſned in Gaul and Spain, the 
Saxons atchieved the conqueſt of Britain. Forty 
years after the diſſolution of the Roman govern- 
ment, Vortigern appears to have obtained the ſu- 
preme command of the cities and princes of Bri- 
tain: But his kingdom was infeſted by the vexati- 
ous inroads of the Scots and Pits; and Hengiſt 
and Horſa, two Saxon chiefs, were invit- 
ed, as they ranged with three ſhips 
along the eaſtern coaſt, to the defence of Britain. 
The Caledonians were repelled by the arms of 
theſe auxiliaries; and the Iſland of Thanet, with 
a plentiful allowance of clothing and proviſion, was 
aſligned for the reſidence of theſe new allies. The 
infant power of Hengiſt was ſtrengthened by the 
acceſſion of ſeventeen veſſels and five thouſand 
warriors ; he craftily ſuggeſted to Vortigern the 
advantages of ſettling a colony in the netghbour- 
hood of the Picts, and a new fleet of forty ſhips, 
under the command of his ſon and nephew, ſail- 
ed from Germany, ravaged the Orkneys, and diſ- 
embarked on the coaſt of Northumberland. The 
dangerous diſpoſition of theſe new neighbours 
was diſcovered too late; the Saxons flew to arms, 
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and three hundred Britiſh chiefs were maſſacred 


by. the faithleſs barbarians during a treacherous 
entertainment. 

Hengiſt openly aſpired to the conqueſt of Bri- 
tain, and exhorted his countrymen to embrace the 
opportunity. In this enterpriſe each intrepid 
chieftain aſſembled his peculiar followers, and 
conducted the operations of war according to the 
dictates of his private intereſt. In the invaſion 
of Britain, ſeven victorious leaders aſſumed the 
title of kings; ſeven independent thrones, the 
Saxon heptarchy, were founded by the conquerors ; 
and ſeven families, one of which has been conti- 


nued, by female ſucceſſion, to our preſent ſove- 


reign, derived their equal lineage from Woden, 
the god of war. Yet the Britiſh 1fland main- 
tained a long, though an unſucceſsful ſtruggle, a- 
gainſt the formidable pirates; the acquiſitions of 
Hengiſt, during an active reign of thirty-five 
years, were confined to the kingdom of Kent; 
and the colony which he had planted in the north 
was extirpated by the ſword of the Britons. Three 
martial generations were conſumed in eſtabliſhing 
the monarchy of the Weſt Saxons, and above an 
hundred years elapſed before the banners of the 
victorious invaders were united in the centre of 
the iſland, The Britons {till beyond the Severn 
aſſerted their national freedom, which ſurvived the 
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heptarchy, and even the monarchy of the Saxons. 
The braveſt of the warriors found a ſecure refuge 
in the mountains of Wales; and a band of fugi- 
tives acquired a ſettlement in Gaul, and occupied 
the weſtern angle of Armorica, which obtained 
the appellation of the Leſſer Britain; and, with the 
dioceſes of Vannes, Rennes, and Nantes, formed 
a powerful though vaſſal ſtate, and has been ſince 
united to the crown of France, 

The reſiſtance of the Britons increaſed the mi- 


| ſeries of conqueſt and provoked the deſolation of 


the country ; the arts and religion, the laws and 
language, which the Romans had ſo carefully 
planted in Britain, were extirpated by their barba- 
rous ſucceſſors. The proceedings of civil and 
criminal juriſdiction, the forms of office, the ranks 
of ſociety, were finally ſuppreſſed ; and the van- 
quiſhed were reduced to ſervitude, and governed 
by the traditionary cuſtoms of the ſhepherds and 
pirates of Germany, This ſtrange alteration has 
perſuaded many hiſtorians that the provincials of 
Britain were totally exterminated by the conque- 
rors, and their place ſupplied by the emigrations 
of the barbarians, and by the rapid increaſe of the 
German colonies : But reaſon rejects the unnatural 
ſuppoſition that the Saxons of Britain remained a- 
lone in the deſert which they had ſubdued ; and the | 
concurring teſtimony of Bede enables us to form a 
vague 
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vague computation, that England was probably 
_ cultivated by a million of ſervants, or villains, 
who were attached to the eſtates of their land- 


lords, 


The independent Britons, who appear to have 
relapſed into a ſtate of original barbariſm, in 


Wales and Armorica preſerved and propagated 


the Celtic tongue, the native idiom of the weſt. 
Ignorant of the arts of peace, they alternately in- 
dulged their paſſions in foreign and domeſtic war ; 
their poverty allowed them not to procure either 
ſhields or helmets, and the inconvenient weight 
of armour would have retarded their deſultory ope- 
rations; yet Henry II. could aſſert from expe- 
rience, that theſe rude and naked barbarians heſi- 
tated not to encounter with undaunted reſolution 
their armed and diſciplined enemies, 

The fifth century after the chriſtian æra beheld 
the total extinction of the Roman empire in the 
weſt, At that unhappy period the Saxons fiercely 
ſtruggled with the natives for the poſſeſſion of Bri- 
tain; Gaul and Spain were divided between the 
monarchies of the Franks and Viſigoths, and the 
dependent kingdoms of the Sueyi and Burgun- 
dians ; Africa was oppreſſed by the Vandals, and 
ravaged by the Moors ; Rome and Italy, as far as 
the banks of the Danube, were exhauſted by the 
lawleſs arms of warlike barbarians, who aſſumed 


the 
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the title of confederates; and their tyranny was 
ſucceeded by the reign of Theodoric, the Oftro- 
goth. The ſubjects of the empire were on every 
fide afflicted by the victorious nations of Germa- 
ny, who eſtabliſhed a new ſyſtem of manners and 
government in the weſtern countries of Europe ; 
and we ſhall now proceed briefly to recapitu- 


late the cauſes which led to ſo ſingular a revolu- 
tion. 


The decay of Rome has been frequently aſ- 
ſigned to the tranſlation of the ſeat of em- 


pire; but this hiſtory has already ſnewn, that the 
powers of government were rather divided than 
removed: Yet the ſubject was impoveriſhed to 
ſupply the luxury of the different courts of 
Conftantinople and Rome; and the jealouſy ot 
the former induced her to behold with indiffer- 
ence, if not with ſatisfaction, the diſtrefs of the 
latter, But the firmneſs with which the capital of 
the eaſt reſiſted for ſucceſſive centuries the armies 
of the barbarians, protected the wealth of Aſia, 
and commanded the important ſtreights which 
connect the Euxine and Mediterranean ſeas, ſeems 
to ſanction the judgment of Conſtantine ; and we 
may impartially pronounce, that the foundation of 
Conſtantinople tended rather to procraſtinate the 
fate of the eaſt, than to accelerate the ruin of 
the weſt. | : 
The purer doctrines of chriſtianity had at length 
| triumphed 
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triumphed over the blind credulity of the Pagan, 


but the victory was unfortunately obſcured by the 


fatal diſſentions of the church; the ſtate was diſ- 
tracted by contending religious fact ions, and the 
perſecuted ſects became the ſecret enemies of their 
country. The monaſtic inſtitution buried in the 
deſert or the cloyſter that vigour which might 
have repelled the invaders of the empire; and that 
wealth which might have been appropriated to the 
ſupport of the ſoldier, was deſtined to maintain an 
uſeleſs multitude, who could only plead the merits 
of abſtinence and chaſtity : Yet if ſuperſtition had 
not afforded a retreat to effeminacy, the ſame vice 
would have tempted the Romans to have deſerted 
their ſtandard from baſer motives ; the fortunes 
which were conſecrated to the ſpecious demands 
of charity and devotion, would poſſibly have been 
employed in ſupplying the fictitious demand of 
pride and luxury; and if the eſtabliſhment of 
chriſtianity haſtened the ruin of the empire, its 
mild doctrines broke the violence of the fall, and 
ſoftened the ferocious temper of the conquerors. 
But the ſavage nations of the globe, the common 
foes of civilized ſociety, were the fatal enemies of the 
Roman proſperity, and the implacable adverſaries 
of her power and grandeur. The Romans them- 
ſelves were ignorant of the extent of their danger; 
beyond the Rhine and the Danube, the northern 
| | countries 
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countries of Europe were filled with innumerable. 


tribes of hardy hunters and voracious ſhepherds : 
Theſe preſſed with inceſſant force and accumu- 
lated weight on the yielding barriers of the em- 
pire ; and if the foremoſt were deſtroyed, the va- 
cant ſpace was repleniſhed by new aſſailants. Eu- 
rope has no longer to dread the formidable emi- 
grations of the north; thoſe countries are now 
cultivated and civilized : The reign of barbariſm 
is contracted into a narrow ſpan; and the rem- 


nants of Calmucks or Uzbecks can no longer 


excite the fears of the Europeans. The rude va- 
lour of the former barbarians was ſeconded by 
perſonal ſtrength, and an adamantine frame ; but 
this ſuperiority is in a great meaſure deſtroyed by 
the change of the military art, and the invention 
of gunpowder. Mathematics, chymiſtry, mecha- 
nics, and architecture are all aſſiduouſly appli- 
ed to the ſervice of war; and Europe 1s ſecure 
from any future irruption of barbarians, ſince 
before they can conquer they muſt ceaſe to be 
barbarous. 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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